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* INTRODUCTION. 

8. Among those who amuse themselves with words and 
languages there is generally a great heat about the Sanskrit. 
In spite of all professions of a more rational and sober kind, 
the students and professors of this ancient tongue make almost 
an idol and an oracle of it, and no gainsaying is to be per- 
mitted. Let me ask, therefore, whether this is to be held 
unlike all other languages and to be supposed unworn, un- 
smoothed, unaltered; whether it has kept all its old asperities, 
all its concurrent consonants, all its throat rasping gutturals. 
The professors of Sanskrit, who are at the same time among 
the most accomplished philologers, have themselves replied; 
thejrssay that they cannot call this the primitive language ; 
they announce that " the Sanskrit has in many points expe- 
rienced alterations, where one or other of the european sister 
idioms has more truly transmitted to us the original form." 
t€ Several languages, which are still spoken, retain here and 
there the forms of the primitive world of languages, which 
several of their older sisters have lost thousands of years ago." 
These admissions, however, go for very little ; it is not a fami- 
liar idea with the learned, that the same causes, which have 
worn away the true radical letters in other tongues, have 
wrought also in the Sanskrit : yet it cannot be denied but that 
the gutturals spoken over half our eurasian continent, have 
been in the Sanskrit turned into sibilants and semi-sibilants ; 
and for myself I am convinced and do assert that it has also 
dropped letters from the beginning of words, has rejected 
them from the middle, and sometimes thrown them away at 
the end. 

9. Nobody, it may be presumed, is bound to pin his faith 
upon all that everybody has said about derivations from the 
Sanskrit. The evidence is no greater in this case than in 
others. Latin and greek words must be like the Sanskrit both 
in shape and sense, and variations must be in some way ex- 
plained or paralleled, or else the comparison is unconvincing. 
To the derivational system, as given from the native authori- 
ties, the german professors do not unreservedly give their 
assent : they often pronounce the origin of a word uncertain, 
and often use phrases " volunt esse," etc., of hesitation. 
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10. In etymology a good many of the most familiar facts 
are not denied. Then some are probable, entertained by the 
student with content; some look dubious, some are mere 
speculations. Were we to admit all that can be made rea- 
sonably likely about the changes which words and letters freely 
suffer, still the case would not be mended. As a man sees, 
with clear vision near and bright objects, distinguishes even 
some far off if they are well placed for light and contrast, but 
knows scarce anything of those which are away on the dark 
horizon, so if two words be letter for letter the same in Ger- 
many and England, if they have the same sense, they may be 
acknowledged to be of one origin ; if a change of letter occurs, 
provided it be frequent, a willingness to draw even for that 
upon credulity will be granted, but if we want two roots in 
the english greek and latin with some changes of letter to be 
identified, then doubt appears, and when many alterations have 
occurred, assent is hardly given at all. With practised minds 
there is some difference of detail, but the principles of faith 
and doubt remain the same. So that this branch of study has 
its limits, there are things that can never become credible; 
there are mists upon the landscape. No amount of reading 
ought to remove such doubts ; every several word ought to 
receive a different amount of confidence. Let some engaged 
in this pursuit continue of sound mind. 

11. Undoubtedly from these maxims it follows that what is 
offered in these pages is open to refusal ; and that is true ; 
some words should be more alike ; some may now or some- 
time be set in a different light ; some we tliink of differently 
at different times. All that I believe of the whole scheme is 
this, that it is worthy the consideration of the reader. He 
will find some things that are new and true ; new only as now 
freshly dug up from their old burial ground. 

12. The weak point in all the learned is their ignorance : 
the laity do not assume to know anything ; yet in an English- 
mans mother tongue few clowns but would puzzle a doctor. 
We collect, in the rural districts, specimens of our tongue which 
are in no books, no glossaries, no dictionaries. The modern 
use of the word Buxom has surprised many before now ; it is 
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a compound from the agls. Bugan, Bow, and the adjectival 
-gum, and is therefore Bow-some, pliant, obedient : " Unbuxom 
to mother church" is a frequent expression in old books ; 

[N]ild J>ai, wald >ai, all gert lie 

J3owsum til hys byddyng be. — Wyntown, vol. ii. p. 06, 

The following lines are on the fourth (romanist) command- 
ment. 

The ferd is worschip thi fader and thi moder 
Be way of kynde thes too may no^t be the to der 
To thaim oght* thou buxumnes and honor 
And also in thair [sickness P] help and socour. 

The Myrrour of Lewed Men, 99. 

18. Shrewd is of these later days taken to mean € keen/ 
and in the " Taming of the Shrew " we are supposed to hear 
a word of the same form but different sense, and of the weaker 
gender. When a horse-keeper calls a vicious brute a Screw, 
he uses the older form in the proper sense, and Shrewd is no 
more than Screwy. The following lines are of Satan : I have 
corrected an error of the hand or type in the word 'ueawe J 
fbr 'few/ which is printed € neawe.' 

Therfore ther hys a mastrye schreawe, 
Wyth hym mo beth and thet naujt ueawe 

And neades mote ; 
For he hys heaved of schrewednesse, 
Ase God hys cheaf of alle godnesse, 

And alle botef. — William of Shoreham, p. 148. 

The good wyffe sayd, wer hast thou be ? 
In schrewyd plas, as thynkys me. 

The Frere and the Boy, 283. Halliwell's ed. 

Be God, sayd the wyffe than, 
Her is a schrewed aray. 

I&290. {English Miscellanies, Warton Club.) 

Out fruit go and gather but not in the dew, 
With crab and the walnut for fear of a shrew %. 

Tusser December, p. 19. 

. Adelung gives eng. Screw, germ. Schraube, swed. Skruf, 

* The MS. reads Oght\ This'piece was printed by the Caxton Society 
with a wrong title, and 'oghten* read. Of. norse Att for fagt. 
f Bote is remedy, cure. Neades mote, needs must, 
\ Shrew, Jiere thief. 
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dutch Schroeve, french Ecroue, ital. Scrofbla> polish Szruba, 
finnish Scruuwi. The equivalent has never yet been found 
in any agls. writing. It comes to us of course in either shape 
from an english not a foreign source ; it is quite english, for 
I do not learn that the Germans or Swedes would call a per- 
verse horse a Screw. And it often happens that words which 
ought to be saxon cannot be shown to be so. 

14. Inquiries are often made as to the relation of the phoe* 
nician group of tongues to ourselves, to what is called the 
aryan or indo-european. As we proceed I shall endeavour to 
show that concealed likenesses may be found, hitherto unre- 
marked, between the phcenician tongues and the rest. 

15. As to the relationship of the keltic there is among the 
wise in words no doubt. Zeuss, who attempted nothing on 
this head and has therefore no favourite theory to extol, says 
that they form part of our group; " lingua Celtica deprehen-* 
ditur una linguarum Asi» et Europre affinium a primordio;" 
and any one who has looked at the tenses of an irish verb 
will be satisfied that this opinion is well grounded. 

16. Some instinctive tests exist by which to discriminate 
between borrowed words and true parallels, Thus compounds 
can hardly be accepted : no one perhaps but the excellent 
scholar himself who committed the crude thought to paper, 
would suppose sorcerer to be ®eovpyo?< Afformative letters 
added to the visible root afford a strong ground of suspicion. 
Yet I would say 'instinctive tests ' rather than rules, for it is 
not reasonable to suppose but that old roots had acquired 
some afformative letters while still some of the kindred na- 
tions were undivided from each other. Thus in the words 
Horn, Cornu, Kepas, pp, with the horned Hart, Cervus, the 

presence of an N in the hebrew latin and english would not 
fairly be concluded to make one of these languages the lender 
and the other the borrower : for, first, the word may have 
been commonly applied to the thing b.c 2000 or 2500 or 
sooner, secondly, the N may have been significant in all these 
languages. A similar method might be applied, reasonably 
to Screw. 

17. It will often be found that my conclusions are at 
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variance with what better men than myself have taught. 
They are, I hope, carefully and thoughtfully at issue. Graff 
says somewhere that Pott, " scharfsinnig " as he is, took 
Signum to be=si— gnum = sanskr. sun— jn&: here are two 
good names and two eminent men, but Signum is 8ewe— end, 
Token. In another place Pott who had seen that there must 
be an affinity, as there is, between AXecfetv and the moeso- 
gothic Salbon, to Salve, accounted for the S by making it 
Sa, which Bopp accepts from him, reading Sa as Sanskrit, 
while perhaps Pott did at least compound his word in elements 
of the same language and meant the moesogothic article, either 
way producing a very ctirious something, quite exceptional in 
form. More things of this sort might be alledged, but as I 
write " nsevos in corpore magno " rises to my memory and I 
am silenced. In regard therefore to illustrious names I shall 
say no more. 

18. One or two principles may seem here sometimes to be 
tacitly assumed without proof; one is, that in the same syl- 
lables, or more exactly, in varied forms of equivalents, that 
which retains the greater number of letters is the more an- 
cient. No careful statement of this proposition would perhaps 
exclude all exceptions, for language has continually its ano- 
malies. But it ought to be admitted that Vestis which con- 
tains more letters than E<r&7? is nearer to the ancient form, 
and though Virgil, for names sake, was later than Euripides, 
yet the syllables in Virgils mouth or from his stylus wore an 
older form than their equivalents in the poems of the other. 
Like OiSin, Woden, the two words were living at the same 
date B.C. or a.d. but the adhering letter shows a form less 
worn, less suffering from attrition. Hence if a somewhat 
lax use of the term old may be permitted, the modern english 
Work is older than the attic l&pyov, and as old as the homeric 
Fepyoy. 

19. English readers are impatient of a perplexity of expla- 
nation : it is better to say at once that in such instances as 
May, MeyaXa (pi.), Magnus, the shorter form May is older, 
having none of the afformative syllables of the others. In 
this instance a root which to Homer 800 B.C. had perished, 
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and was dead of age, still survives in the common talk of 
England. It is to instances of this sort that the learned 
professor alluded when he said that some words have retained 
a more primitive shape in this latter day in which we live, 
than they possess in writings two or three thousand years 
old. As an exception to this may be cited Daffodil which is 
AarfoSeXov, and has capped itself with a letter which eight 
hundred years ago did not belong to it. 

20. Another principle that seems generally valid is that 
gutturals are older than labials and equivalent sibilants : 
some arguments will be offered on the question at 519, 637. 
If true, then latin words not directly adapted from hellenic art 
or science, are generally more archaic than their greek equiva- 
lents : Quinque is older than Hevre, Equus than 'Imros. 
This rule also is open to some remarkable exceptions : lan- 
guages are found like the scotch, a dialect, observe, of the 
english, which bring back a long lost guttural, as Quhare, 
Quhite, Quhit, for Where, White, Wheat under their older 
truer spelling Hwser, Hwit, Hwset. Here it may be urged 
that the Scotch do but add somewhat of force to the aspira- 
tion j a stranger example is seen in the irish, which has turned 
Haax a > ^ e passover or Easter into Cdisg, C&sga, and Tlev- 
rqKoarri Whitsuntide into Cincis. Yet generally, on the 
larger average by much, experience and consent affirm the 
rule. 

21. If so, then our word Quick is very ancient in its spell- 
ing; meaning probably Hiving/ as in "Quick and dead, 
Quick with child, Quicksilver, Quicksand, Cut to the quick," 
it descends into vic-tum with one guttural, Viv-ere with 
none, /3io$ with none. Should any contemner of english 
wish to argue that the hardening process has produced the 
word we utter, it will be seen by and by that the hebrew of 
the Pentateuch stands beside the english. 

22. The rough old forms of words might well be preserved 
among the skythian wilds. All understand well enough that 
the germanic nations came from Skythia. There they lived 
while Moses gave laws to Israel, while Homeros sang of 
Troy, while Roman and Sabine fought. That in the camps 
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of these wanderers and warriors such a word as Quick might 
be spoken without much change, or such a verb as May, 
Magan might live, while altered or lost in towns and sunny 
fields, is not surprising. 

23. As we have never seen presented to us all the words 
of our own people in any dictionary, not so much, I mean, 
the pedantic latinisms of the writers, as the genuine home- 
talk of the husbandmen, so it may be presumed we have not 
on paper the whole anglosaxon (English) tongue. Prose 
authors, poets, schoolboys, every craft, every county have 
something of their own, and as the historians, the essayists, 
and the poets have possession of print, they have got their 
words into the dictionaries, the others are pretty nearly shut 
out* In saxon then as the literature is mostly ecclesiastical, 
homilies, sacred songs, with addition of glossaries, it is not to 
be supposed we can have everything. In the old englisb, 
teutonic words often occur, which are in the dutch or german 
dictionaries not in the saxon. These were in most cases real 
•axon words, but not of the printed portion. Thus Qued 
'bad/ is frequent in old english, and it must have been saxon 
though not found recorded. 

_ The deficiencies of the vocabulary of anglosaxon books are 
supplied by glossaries. How many must have been the words 
that JElfrie never heard, how many that he refused to admit 
when he did hear them, how many that did not present 
themselves while compiling a glossary. A small examination 
of unpublished manuscripts will soon convince any one who 
can read the language, that the admirable industry of Lye 
and Manning had not completed the whole task : nor has any 
one equal to the undertaking yet appeared. Thus I find of 
the Nile that it is ealdor fallicra ea, € prince of noble rivers/ 
where occurs the latin Pulcer ?= norse Fallegr, a word not 
in the agls. dictionaries, Modern lexicon makers are not to 
be named in the same page as the old heroes of this battle, 

34. All very similar words require a close examination lest 
by chance they be borrowed terms. The Skythians said that 
from heaven were borne, a plough, a yoke, a sagaris or sword, 
and a cup. These then were either heavenly blessings, or 
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were foreign improvements ; if foreign, they "were first known 
in Skythia about a thousand years before the invasion of 
Darius, or near the time of Moses. We may safely conclude 
then that words of this stage of civilization were not borrowed 
from the merchants, priests, or books of Greece and Borne. 
But a large list of words exists which it would be mere cre- 
dulity to suppose original to the gothic races. 

25. To guarantee a proper measure of circumspection I 
have selected from a list prepared by the late Sharon Turner, 
far the larger number of his parallels, and beforehand aver 
that I see no parallelism, but merely romanized phrases in 
them. The unlike likeness of saxon words with the latin is 
much more persuasive than an exact correspondence; the 
latter may be latinisms in saxon characters, the former are 
most likely due to a sisterhood of dialect. An advance in the 
arts usefiil to men is eagerly caught at by every nation. Glos- 
sarists and word theorisers are often over greedy ; they swell 
their catalogues " si possunt recte, si non, quocumque modo." 
This error will gradually diminish before the increase of judg- 
ment in the science. Now Mr. Sharon Turner is reputed to 
have known something of auglosaxon, and his conclusions; 
come with recommendation : I am willing therefore to claim 
a slower belief, a more suspensive caution than he exercised, 
by refusing or sometimes hesitating to admit to comparison 
with the latin the following; rebs, abies; sengel, angeius; »r, 
aes ; ?eris; aaren, sereus; aex, axis; alewa, aloe; amber, am- 
phora; ancer, anchora; anakumbyan? accumbere (that word 
is moesogothic and not native ; the page of S. T. is vol. ii, 
p. 148); aplantan, plantare; area, area though in Ulphilaa ; 
asal, assa, asinus, asellus (with germ, esel) ; box, buxus ; 
calic, caHcem; calp, calvus; cancere, cancer; candel, candela; 
cal(?) (colewort)j caulis (id.); cealc (=chalk), calcem (lime); 
ceaic, calculus ; ceaster, castra (on this word Dr. Guest says, 
"No word answering to ceaster is found in the Celtic dialects, 
nor is it known to any german language except pur own. 
The avenue by which it found its way into the anglosaxon 
may furnish a subject for consideration hereafter, No phi- 
lologist will subscribe to the opinion that it came direptly 
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from the latin Castrum." That is, it is a latin word, but not 
derived from contact with the Romans) ; cimbal, cymba- 
lum; circol, circulus; ciste, cista; cisten-beam, castanea; 
coc(?), coquus; corn treow, cornus; crista, crista; croh, 
crocus; cryft, crypta; cycene(?), coquina; cylene, culina; 
cype-leac, cippus ; cyrs- treow, cerasus ; deofl, diabolus ; eced, 
acetum ; egor, sequor (here we have not one sense) ; elehtre, 
electrum ; elm, ulmus ; elpen-ban, from elephanta (ace.) 
(olfend, a camel, by distortion of meaning from elephanta) ; 
ened(?), anatem (ace); fsecele, faculam; faers, versus; fie, 
ficus ; finn, pinna ; finnol, foeniculum ; fij?ele, fidicula ; flum, 
flumen; fore, furca; fricca, praeco; gamol(?), camelus; gigant, 
gigantem; gem, gemma; grad, gradus; grennian, grunnire 
(but ?) ; imne, hymnus ; leon, leonem ; linen, lineus ; maeger, 
macer ; mealwe, malva ; meter, metrum ; midd (bushel), mo- 
dius; mil, mille passus; minte, mintha; mul, mulus also 
mullus ; mant, montem ; muscle, musculus ; must, mustum ; 
mynet, moneta ; nsepe, napum (ace.) ; oflrian, oflerre ; Ore, 
Orca (the latin borrowed this word from Scandinavia ; the 
Orkneys, lat. Orcades, are the walrus islands from Orkn in 
islandic) — 

" The ugly orks that for their lord the ocean woo." 
41 That all the armed orks of Neptune's grisly band 
With music of my verse amaz'd may list'ning stand." 

pal, palum (ace); papig, papaver; pawo, pavo; pic, picem 
(ace); pil, pila; pill, pulvinar; pise, pisum; pitt, puteus; 
plante, planta; plaster, emplastrum; pund, pondo; port, 
portus; pur, purus; pyngan, pungere; pirige, pirus; regol, 
regula ; rude, rute, ruta ; salh, salicem (ace) ; sape, sapo ; 
segnian, signare ; sagne, sagena ; segn, signum ; sutere, sutor ; 
turtle, turtur ; ynce, uncia (inch) ; yndsa, uncia (ounce). To 
suppose all these words to be independent specimens of cog- 
nate dialects is to put history, comparative philology, and 
experience out of consideration. 

26. Other words exist where a likeness is strong, but a 
critical watchfulness prevents our conceding a full confidence 
that the forms were indigenous. Dr. Guest has argued that 
some words having reference to a better condition of life were 
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carried through a Keltic medium and learnt by the Saxons 
before their arrival in England, while still out of the reach of 
roman contact, and in their inveterate heathenism. Thus our 
Tile=agls. Tigle= dutch Tegel=germ. Ziegel was taken from 
the latin Tegula; for Tacitus expressly says "Ne c«men- 
torum aut tegularum usus." The word would probably be 
adopted not long after the roman power was firmly established 
in Gaul. 

27. Dr. Guest takes also our Wall = agls. Weallsargerm.' 
Wall = dutch Wal, and observes that they signify properly a 
wall of defence. " The wider meaning assigned to the english 
word may perhaps admit of the following explanation. In 
the north of England wall was pronounced wa', as all was 
pronounced a', and thus it seems to have been confounded 
with wa, answering to the agls. Wah r a partition'." In 
these sentences there seems to me a great deal of reserve. 
Dr. Guest does not say that Wall is latin, he only places it 
among a list of latin words : and he seems to turn aside from 
the older equivalents, lest his argument should be obscured. 
Now the moesogothic for relxos, a city wall, is BAnjCrS- 
^A^-^-QlS, a borough waddyus ; for partition wall, peao- 
roixovM MItJirAK&AVA&&QnS, mid-house-waddyus; 
forfoundation,5€/i6\tov,isrK.nMdLnVA^-^-QnSground. 
waddyus. Here is no distinction between the wall of a house, 
and the murus of a city as far as regards the word Waddyus. 
Now of this gothic word the agls. Wah, genit. Wages, is the 
equivalent, just as Twegen is the saxon form of moesog. Twai, 
genit. Twaddye, or as the Sanskrit Duh for Dug answers to 
moesog. Daddyan. The saxon remains in Wainscot, which is 
Wagen-scid, -schedula ; dutch Wagenschot ; and the islandic 
has Veggr. We find this form in old english — 

An aiindiren he kept in his honden tho 
♦♦With that auudiren he thret Sir Qy 
♦♦Into the wough it fleye to fot and more. 

Sir Gy of Warwike, p. 250. 

In further illustration it may be added, that considering the 
form naturally taken by primitive life, this moesog. Waddyus 
must be held as akin to Wattle, for both the external fence of 
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an encampment and the internal partition, which separated a 
silvan hut into chambers, would naturally he wattled. Against 
this the reader may object that according to what appears 
above > it is the mcesogothic which puts dd for g ; and now I 
am tracing back to a dental; I do not assent to any limited 
theory of letter-change. What is true of the moesogoths must 
be true of others; and in anticipation of art. 1027 I shall 
express a speculative opinion that Wattle, Withy, Vitis, Viere, 
Bind, are of the same origin with Twine, Twist, Twig, and 
have for their oldest root some shape of Two, perhaps Twegen. 
Now it is clear, if these premises be admitted, admitted I mean, 
to probationary consideration, that Valium is but another form 
of Wattle, Waddyus ; and if agls. Weall be a latinism, this 
latinism traced farther back is teutonic. 

28. The next word which Dr. Guest mentions is Street, 
agls. Strsete, which we at once recognize as no derivative from 
Strew, but a roman idea and a roman word. Out of system 
and wise policy that vigorous people carried their paved roads 
to Bagdat eastward and Carlisle northward. 

Quam bene vivebant Saturno rege priusquam 
Tellus in longas est patefacta viae. 

29. The word Mill I cannot attribute to a latin origin. 
Unless the teutonic races sprang out of the ground, one hardly 
sees how they could escape the knowledge of a word and a 
process which was known to and named by Homer. A large 
trade with the shores of the Black Sea was carried on by the 
merchants of Hellas, and a favourite theme with late writers 
were the adventurous journeys of the Sky ths, Anacharsis and 
Toxaris to Athens. Mv\rj in Homer is a hand-mill. All the 
while, however, there was an indigenous word Quern for the 
same thing ; but to set against that, the moesogothic has not 
only Malan, Luke xvii. 35, of the hand-mill, but the very similar 
word Malwyan awrp^eiv } the german Zermalmen ; and this 
cannot fail to remind us of Malleus, and the norse Miollnir, 
Thor's hammer. Two terms may have concurrently existed, 
one from Whirling, Vertere, and another from crushing to 
jieces. 
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80. It may be necessary to say a few words upon the rela- 
tionship of the Keltic languages to the english : and these 
remarks will be taken only at a low value, unless they seem 
to be intrinsically worth something. One or two surprising 
coincidences may be observed \ compare irish, gaelic, welsh 
Bru, the womb, with T&fifipvov ; welsh Bu ' was' with sansk*. 
Bhu, greek <f>v-eiv, lat. Pu-i: welsh Byw 'to live' with the 
homeric /3e& probably fiefo, see art. 1024: irish Ce6ac 
'dark' with Crocus, especially as used by the poets: irish 
Cluas= welsh Clust, the ear, with tkveiv ; irish Col, Kakvfut } 
Colaim, tccoXvay (i. e. lewkuofit) ; welsh Cudd (pronounced Cufc), 
hide, K€v0etv; welsh Dagr i Aa/cpv; irish Dearg 'an eye/ 
Dearcaim ' I see/ Dreach ' aspect/ welsh Edrych 'to look/ 
Aep/ceaOai y welsh Enw, irish Henw, gaelicAinm, Ovo/ia; 
Ffer, S^vpov; welsh G&n 'a birth/ irish Geinim r beget/ 
Fevov, Tewaew (yetvofii) ; welsh Iach ' sound, whole/ lacdcu; 
irish Leagaim ' lick/ Aei^ew (\ei%o/u) ; welsh Mir ' the visage/ 
cornish Mirer ' to look/ Spanish Mirar 'to look/ cf. Mirari; 
welsh Pryn ' purchase/ cornish Perna, TtiTrpcur/ceiv, HpuurOai; 
irish Seile, ' spittle/ Xidkos, Saliva. These words can scarcely 
be borrowed from the latin, and historical evidence is wanting 
to induce a belief that they could be from the greek. Rathfcr, 
joined to some pronominal forms and the mode of inflecting 
the verb, we conclude that the Keltic nations are not alien from 
the common stock. 

31. Suspicion attaches to a large number of words which 
are like the latin, since the Kelts, we know, were all for a long 
space of time, within the influence of latin arts and a latinised 
priesthood. Many welsh words not found in irish may btf 
fairly assumed to be taken from the latin, many more from 
the saxon, many of recent date from the english. Archdeacon 
Williams appears to take a true and unprejudiced view of the 
facts, when he says that once "it was foolishly imagined that 
the welsh was a language per se, without parentage or cogna- 
tion, and only to be explained on its own principles and to be 
illustrated from its own resources. This system, supported 
by the great industry and illguided ingenuity of Dr. Owen 
Pughe, has exerted a most baneful effect upon the more modern 
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race of welsh scholars." A good many lists of words common 
to the welsh and latin, or common to the welsh and teutonic, 
have been made out. In looking through these it must always 
be kept in mind that novelties take their names from the 
people from whom they came, that highly civilized nations 
have many more new things than such as are less advanced, 
and that always a nation superior in war, in trade and in arts 
exercises a vast influence over its inferiors. Hence we shall 
rather draw the conclusion that the Kelts borrowed from the 
Romans, than the Romans from them : or from the Saxons, 
rather than the reverse. Even in the most recent lists, by the 
most able scholars, are quite untenable propositions. Thus 
Ystaen with the sense of extension, ductility, is no original 
for Stannum, for Ystaen is but the latin word Extendere 
transplanted into the welsh. Button is from no keltic botwm, 
but a french word, and from a Bud, as is clear from Bou- 
tonner, which is both € to bud/ and € to button/ 

He dradde nat that no glotons, 

Should steale his roses or bothoms. 

Chaucer, R. JB. 4307. 

The* history of Funnel I take to be this : Fundibulum gave 
Funnel in its ordinary sense, ypavov, then came Funnel- 
shaped chimneys, reversed funnels, used in glass-works, &c, 
and they were soon called also Funnels, then applied to the 
furnaces of steamboats they became to the unmechanical eye 
only iron chimneys. It would be very odd if we had bor- 
rowed Funnel from Wales from Ffyn, of the same family as 
Hveew. What Caesar says of the barbarism of the Welshmen, 
when he first set foot in Britain, ought to induce much hesi- 
tation in setting down for keltic any terms which have a 
savour of the easier life about them, or which relate to ob- 
jects as well known and probably better discriminated in 
Rome than Britain. There are no doubt keltic words which 
came into latin and into english, but it must be a very short 
list, Cabin, Mutton, Flannel, &c. Those seem to be em- 
ployed on a more hopeful subject, who compare the irish 
with the Sanskrit, as Pictet has done, for of the words common 
to the keltic and greek most are known in the Sanskrit also. 
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A few cautions are desirable. 

32. The latin in its old words preserves ruder and more 
archaic forms than the attic greek, which is best known to us. 
It approached very near to the seolic, of which we know little. 

33. No one language is to be derived from any other, except 
in words and things which have been borrowed. In the home 
talk words are common to two languages, and have been pro- 
bably in both cases drawn from some earlier spring. A re- 
markable instance is Agni ' fire ' in the Sanskrit, Ignis in the 
latin, certainly not borrowed either way. 

34. S is the nominative masculine singular termination in 
the Sanskrit, greek, latin and moesogothic, the radix therefore 
is seen by removing this S, with its vowel, if it have one. 
The Sanskrit has partly changed this S into H, the islandic 
always into R. Hence in islandic R is to be separated from 
the radix. 

35. The islandic largely uses assimilation, as Baggi 'baggage/ 
from moesog. Balgs, 'bag '; none of the teutonic languages em- 
ploy this sort of change so much as the islandic. Sometimes 
the nominatival R disappears by the force of it, as Sp6nn 
for Sp6n-r. 

36. The islandic, called in its oldest form, norse, drops the 
digamma, vau, or W, much as the hellenic did between the 
days of Homer and Thukydides ; the moesogothic and anglo- 
saxon very regularly, though neither of them always, preserve 
it. The latin also mostly retained it. Thus Worm in the 
norse is Orm, in latin Vermis, in moesog. Waurms, in agls. 
Wyrm. 

37. For the ancient K, the moesogothic in the middle of 
words almost always substitutes the softer sound of H ; the 
agls., though less often, writes H for G or K, and sometimes 
the english brings back the G. The German has two sorts of 
H, one of which represents an ancient guttural as in Herz, 
fcapSca; the other is merely an indication of a long vowel as 
the second H in Hahn= moesog. Hana € cock/ our Hen. 

38. The J of the Sanskrit has the sound of the english J as 
in Jack. Short A in Sanskrit is a mere help sound ; pronounce 
as in America. 

c 
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39. The J of the german is the english Y ; in transferring 
some languages,, as for instance the moesogothic to the common 
type, many who treat of etymology use german books and 
adopt the german J. J was no part of the saxon alphabet, 
they had neither the character nor the sound. 

40. The J of latin books is a mere imitation of the german 
method of printing ; Cujus, Ejus, Jupiter are not latin at all, 
they should be Cuius, Eius, Iupiter. The romans had neither 
the letter nor the sound. 

41. The latin had four conjugations, perhaps five; one 
simple, as Begere : one in A contracted, famao= Amo ; fftmais 
ssAmas; tt^&imusasAmamus, and so on: one in E con- 
tracted, as Moneo, fmoneis = Mones; fmoneimus = Monemua, 
and so on : one in I contracted, as Audio ; taudiis= Audis ; 
faudiimusssAudimus, and sometimes Audiebams^Audibara, 
Audibo. The fifth was in V (u), which we with correctness 
probably regard as a consonant sometimes, sometimes a vowel, 
thus SOLVO, SOLVTVS, Solvo, Solutus, VOLVO, VOLV- 
MEN, Volvo, Volumen, the roman character being the same 
either way. 

42. Latin verbs are very often of two or three conjugations : 
they are written, simply, as Begere, with A, as Amas, with E, 
as Hones, and with V, as Solutus. Parens 'a parent* is a 
participial substantive from fparere = Ferre ; the frequentative 
of this fpwere fo Portare: in the sense 'bear children' the 
infinitive mood remains Parere, but in Pario, Pariunt, the 
verb adopts the conjugation in I. Capere, Bapere, Facere are 
like Begere; but Capio, Bapio, Facio, Capiunt, Bapiunt, 
Faciunt, Capiens, Bapiens> Faciens are like Audio, Audinnt, 
Audiens. Capere of the simple, Capio of the I conjugation 
are accompanied by Occupat of the A conjugation, and by 
Aucupatur, Aucupari. ; So .also Facere, Faciebam> stand by 
the side of Significare, Magnificare, yet Magnificentem* Den- 
jare appears in Virgilius and/ Horatius as Densere, Adden- 
sere. Compare Legere, Elegans; Liquare,Liquere; Vomere, 
E/M€iv; Sanare, Insanire; Sternere, Consternatio ; JDuveiv, 
Clinare; Aeifiew, Libarej ®opv fitly, Tapaaceiv, Tttrbare; 
E/opom=Erranti (r) fi oup eppovrc awrjvrero voaftv ircup&v* 
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8. 867). Lavit, Lavat; Luere, Lavare, Aoveiv; Aflligere, 
Confligere, Profligare. Dioere was originally identical with 
AciKvvvai, and meant ' to shew/ Festus informs us that in 
the older latin it was capable of the A conjugation ; which we 
see in Dedicare, Indicare. 

43. The verbs in -eo should make -evi, -etus, as Neo, nevi, 
netus, Impleo, implevi, impletus, and the more common con- 
jugation Moneo, monui, monitus consists of Moneo with E, 
Monui with U, and Monitus on the simple model ; it is there* 
fore made up of three conjugations. 

44. The termination /u in the first person singular whether 
found in ridy/u^ iorrjfu, StStofU, <fyrjfih etyh OT *** ^CL^rqfU, 
afeiSrjfju archaic words, or in /corrrotfu in the barytone conju- 
gation, with all those terminations Of the other persons most 
in analogy with it, is more ancient than the ending in -to. 

45. Languages do not limit themselves to one form of ft 
root, but the same original radix often appears in derivatives 
which are not very like, as All, Whole, Heal, Well, 
Salvation. 

46. Marks over vowels are intended to distinguish those 
which are read long. The printers, it seems, rarely possess 
types to mark the difference in the manner of latin prosodies* 
and this awkward contrivance is a substitute. The matter 
has not been much, perhaps not enough, attended to in these 
pages. 

47. The first and easiest step in changing the aspect of 
words is a change in the vowels. As was wittily but fairly 
said, in etymology the vowels are of no account and the con- 
sonants of little. Many examples occur in which the change 
can be accounted for fully, for example we know why Kvya 
has a different vowel from Canem, and we know that the v 
does not represent the a at all. When such examples occur 
they encourage us to the conclusion that a change of vowel 
ought not to prevent our comparing words. Within the pre* 
cincts of any separate language the changes of inflexions will 
change vowels; words will also be deduced from a common 
root, and in their descent receive vowels of different values. 
Nor do the written characters represent commonly the actual 

c2 
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sound. Many different sounds are represented by one cha- 
racter in english, as in What, Can, Call, State, Dictionary. 
The long a of the anglosaxon is often written o in English, as 
Stan, Stone; Ban, Bone; Ham, Home; Rap, Rope; Gust, 
Ghost; Sar, Sore; Wrat, Wrote. The short vowels in cor- 
responding greek and latin words are often different, they are 
different in the different dialects of all languages, different at 
different ages. The change of a vowel is then often no suffi- 
cient reason for denying the relationship of words, and some- 
times it is a hardly sufficient reason. A strong vowel change 
will be a reason for doubt, but not enough to close the argu- 
ment. J. Grimm in his f Deutsche Mythologie/ p. 10, gives 
an opinion that God is not of the same stock as Good ; the 
moesogothic Gu]> is not to be compared with Gods, neuter 
Go)>, because of the change of vowel. Rather than compare 
these two vowels, he explains God as persian Khoda, a con- 
traction of zend Quad&ta=sansk. Swad&ta, 'a se datus.' 
Grimm has here put himself to unnecessary trouble: the 
moesogothic Gu)> no longer retains its vowel in the norse, but 
becomes GoS, and has been so prirttecHn the Edda since the 
edition of Professor Munch. The difference also between a 
long and short vowel, if short, is not insuperable. It by no 
means, however, follows from this that the ancient gods were 
good. The germans tend too much to scruple in comparing 
vowels : the principles of r Vocalismus' have as yet received 
less light than the laws of consonant changes, and, as the vowel 
element is more volatile, afford greater difficulties. Thus Sol, 
-H\*o?; Dies, Biduum have vowels hard to reconcile. Add 
to this, that a very important branch of the subject, the change 
of consonants, and of consonants coupled with vowels into 
other vowels, have never yet been properly examined. Thus 
S^/ta serais related to Signum. The german philologs get 
over difficulties of vocalization by a halfword about exception 
or anomaly or the like : we may lay down more broadly that 
much yet remains unexplained in vowel change : at the out- 
set we have only to maintain that changes, and occasionally 
unexpected changes, are found. Compare Apvevrrjpe^ with 
Urinatores. 
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48. The great extent of change, often of systematic change, 
in words, may be illustrated by comparing one or two word 
families. Thus engl. to Drink =s agls. Drincansmoesog. 
Driggkan [sound ng]=germ. Trinken=isl. Drecka: engh a 
Drink =agls. Drinc=moesog. Draggk=eng. a Draught =isL 
Drecka = agls. Drenc=eng. a Drench: engl. he Drank = he 
Drunks agls. he Dranc pi. hig Druncon=moesog. pi. weis 
Drugkun (1 Kor. x. 4. etc.) : engl. to Drench=agls. Drencan 
=moesog. Draggkyan=germ. Tranken; to Drown = agls. ? 
=isl. Dreckia=dansk. Drukne=germ. er-tranken, theintrans. 
er-trinken. Here we have all the vowels and some of the 
diphthongs. 

The see him gon adrynke 

That Rymenil may of thinke. — Kyng Horn, 978. 

Tho fond hue hire sonde 
Adxonque by the strond. — Id. 987. 

49. Thus again agls. Bugan=engl. to Bow = agls. Beogan, 
Bigan, Bygan=moesog. Biugan=germ. Beugen ; engl. Bowed 
=agls. ic Beag, pi. we Bugon; part. Bugen, Bogen. Deri- 
vatives a Bay, stand at Bay, Bay window, Bow, Bow window, 
Bight, Bough, Buckle, Bosom, Buxom, Beigh, french Bague. 
The anglosaxon Beag was not a ring only, or an armlet ; it 
was also a coronet or diadem. Stephanus is Grecisc nama, 
Jraet is on Leden, Coronatus, J?aet we cweftaS on Englisc, 
Gewuldor beagod ; for "San "Se he haefS Jwne ecan wuldor beah. 
(Homilies I. 50) The Bays then of our poets, and the Bay 
tree were in reality the Coronet and the Coronet tree. Lye 
rightly set Beah ( corona ' first. Wuldorbeh was in constant 
use for a crown of Glory, and Beh stands by itself for the same, 
as in the Martyrdom of St. Margaret, fol. 73. The latinized 
form Boise, Bays, cited by Lye, seems to shew that the french 
term for a stag at bay, abbois, is of teutonic origin. 

50. With the moesogothic MaJ?yan ' <j>ay€iv * are connected 
Maggot =isl. MaJ?kr=moesog. Ma]?a, 'a worm/ Moth, Mite, 
Meat. Several pairs of words may serve also as examples, 
Syrop=Shrub; Deal=Dole; Dent=Dint; Gargle = Gurgle; 
Spire, Spear, Spirt = Sprout; Snake with Sneak; Nighest= 
Next; Brat, Brood; Float, Fleet; Sip, Sop, Soup, Sup; 
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Writhe, Wreathe. So in latin, Capio, Cepi, Recipio, Recu- 
pero (Recover), Reciprocus ? 

51. To relieve the heaviness of the subject let me recall the 
line* of Spenser on the compound word Thames, Tamesis, F. 
Q. IV, xi. 24. 

So he went playing on the watery plaine ; 

Soone after whom the lovely bridegroome came ; 
The noble Thames, with all his goodly traine. 

But him before there went, as best became, 

His auncient parents, namely th* auncient Thame ; 
But much more aged was Jris wife then he, 

The Owe, whom men doe Isis rightly name $ 
Full weak and crooked creature seemed shee, 
And almost blind through eld, that scarce her way could see. 

52. Short A changes place with E, as bank, bench; arma, 
inermis ; pars, expers ; gradior, ingredior ; farcio, confertus ; 
/SaWo*, fteKos ; erpafav, rpefa* ; eanraprjv, awepfjua ; 'Sapairi? 
zaXepcnrw; fiapadpov ion. fiepeffpov, ap<n\v ion, epeyv; 
4>a\apa, phalerae ; ira0os, Trevdos; dor, iroica, att, Trore; dor, 
<ya, att. ye; dor. aKkoica, att, aXXore; dor. Aprafu?, att, 
Apre/xis; ion. fieyaOos, att. fieyeOos; ion. rajiveiv, att. rep- 
vew; Ktikvwm f cover/ w\v<l>o$ 'husk, pod'; ^raXtass^reWta. 

53. With I, as M#aTt=Viginti; §17^X17, sickle; facio, 
conficio, artificem; manus, cominus; amicus, inimicus; 
capio, anticipo, Samson, in german Simson ; sanskr. agni, 
lat. ignis; sansk. panchan, lat, quinque; sanskr. ashwah, 
wnros; sanskr. saptan, mcesog, sibun, engl. seven; sanskr. 
chatur, moesog. fidwor, 

64, With O, as papaver, poppy ; partem, portionem ; scabo, 
scobem; iep<vra 9 /cporcufyoc; Trap8a7u$=zwop$a\i<i ; 8afiap=z 
fafAQpTW, tcaprjvai, KOpfios ; <nrap7]vai, airopifios ; dfia, 6fu>$ ; 
Tptufavai, rpo<fyi] ; Feucar^ eucocriv ; att. orparos, eeol, arpoTO? ; 
att. av<o, seol. ovo> ; att. avian, seol, ovuu? ; fiaXkco, @o\r). 

With U, waft =» puer ; a$ka<rra = aplustra ; fcpanraXr} =s cra- 
pula; KaKafios, calamus, culmus; r E/ea/3r}=z Hecuba; c Hpa- 
/c\r)<i= Hercules; %a/w=liumi; ®/^a/A/9o9==triumplms ; ay- 
(currpov, uncus ; dpa=gvv; capio, aucupor; salsus, insulsus ; 
calco, conculco; tabema, contubernium. 

55. Short A is a^Q exchanged with long vowels and di- 
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phthongs, and some of these changes are by rule and method, 
as Xadew, Xrjaco ; Xadecrdcu, XqOrj j pcucpos, firj/cos and fMjKcw 
' poppy' from its length ; irapa, irapcu ; recnrapcucovra, ion, 
T€aaap7jKovTa ; tcaXos with short a in attic, *aXo? with long, 
homeric ; Xapires, Gratiae ; doric tcpcura&v with Kparos, tepa- 
two?, att. Kpeiarawv; ifkarv? probably latus; capio with 
Koyrrq ? dbtfl. ; At, arap } avrap, autem ; vSaros, vSa>p ; frapos, 
ercupo? ; in oscan Aut=At ; Malli now Mooltan. 

56# It is suppressed, as &aXkco 3 fiefiXrjficu ; OavaTOV, TeOyrjtcai 

57. As an application, the yew tree, Taxus, with its excellent 
bows, To£ov, and its poisonous leaves, Toxicum, may be an 
example. 

58. Long a is found exchanged with 17 in many examples 
from the greek dialects, as dor. pwrqp, att. y^rqp ; att. Trpaaaw, 
ion, irprjarara>i att. iSpa, ion, eSprj; halare, anhelare; with o>, 
as dor. irpaTioros, att. ttpodtigto? • accipiter as if wicvwrepos ; 
with at, as ©17/8076^79, ©17/80*761^79; ^076^179, i£aiyevys) 
aero?, at6TQ9 ; that Haurio is Apvco seems well confirmed by 
apvrcuva 'a ladle' oivypwis. Compare Naves, FW9> rcof* 
W709. 

59. It is suppressed, as balare, ffiwyxfio-dai, 

60. Short e is exchanged with a, as above. With i, as teneo, 
contineo ; specio, conspicio (this change does not hold before 
R, as tero, obtero : Grotefend) ; 0eo?, lacon. au>s; /cepaacu, 
fccpvav; tadc, 60T6>; firer&i irirva) ; weka^eiv, wikvaardai; 
/juekerav, meditari ' practise'; avejios, animus, anima; a/ce- 
Sawvfii, cKiBvaficu; ireirepi, piper, pepper; retcew, Tt/creiv, 
7r\€/c<D, plico; indicem, index; Xi/cekia, Sicilia; iarta, iom 
lawi ; \eya), lingua. With short o, as tego, toga; pendo, 
pondus; terra, extorris; /Sa\o9, fio\r] ; <f>epeiv, <f>opriov; 
ILpXPfievos in native inscriptions==0/>x o A t€J ' ?$ 7«'o? < j 70 vw; 
Tpe<\)(o y Tpo<f>o$ 9 rpo<fyrf; <f>peve$, <f>povew; aeol. e8ovT69, o8ovt€9; 
seol. eSwrj, att. oSvyrj ; "keym, loquor, ervfidKoyw etc. With u, 
as.tego, tugurium ; contemno, contumelia (if so, and not from 
tumeo : Grotefend) ; peiero, iuro ; 7€wav, 7W17 ; o-<f>€v$ovi], 
fiinda; e\*o?, ulcus; apeXr/co, mulgeo ; ve^ekfj, nebula; T€09, 
tuus ; the latin -mus of the first person plural, with the doric 

/i€9. 
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61. It is also suppressed, as pevos, mens, /i€p,vr)fi<u j yevoy, 
ryvyvo/jLCU ; fieKos, fiefiXrjfiai ; refjuvco, rerfivjKa ; yepavos, grus ; 
tir€Tft>, f' r * 7rcTa> i inwrn. Short E exchanges also with long 
vowels and diphthongs ; as (nrepfia, airetpco ; yevos, eyewafirjv; 
trreWco, eareika, and thus frequently; /cea?, etcrja ; <f>pev€<; 9 
tfyprjv ; eva, uhum ; ve<f)o<:, nubes ; arp€<f)a) 9 oTpco<f>av ; nrereaddi^ 
yrcoraadac ; vepLGiv, vcofjuav. 

62. Long E is exchanged with A, as above ; with short E, 
as sedes, sedeo, iSpa ; legem, lego ; regem, rego ; regula, rego ; 
tegula, tego j legi, lego ; with O, as pedere, podex ? agls. reaf, 
in the Heliand, girobi, Spanish, italian roba, engl. robe; deal, 
dole : with u, as celo, occulo; steed, stud; feel, frequentative 
danish famle, english fumble. 

63. To give more bone and substance to this making of lists, 
let us examine the forms taken by the verb to Ken. In old 
english often Can, and the common Can, posse =norse Knaga ; 
iii the causative, moesogothic Kannyan ; in lowland scotch Ken 
' know/ in german Kennen, in islandic Kenna, in some agls. 
forms cennan; in moesogothic and agls. Cunnan, whence 
Cunning, in isl. Kenning ; with Y, in the islandic causative 
Kynna; then with the vowel suppressed, Know, Knowledge, 
then with a diphthong Quaint, as in Acquaintance = germ. 
Bekantschaft. 

And preyed hire per charite and for profites love 
To kenne hem sum coyntice jif sche any cou>e*. 

WUttam and the Werwolf, fol. 24. B. 

After him spak Dalmadas 

A xiche almatour he was, 

A faire mon, quoynte, and vertuous, 

Feolf and hardy and coragous. 

Kyng AUsaunder, 304L 

A shipman was ther, woned fer by west; 
For aught I wote, he was of Dertemouth. 
He rode upon a rouncie as he couthe. — Chaucer, C. T., 390. 



* Here cou)>e is knew, could, the 1 being a mere modern intrusion. 
Chaucer has couthe, coud, coude : it is formed by rejecting N in Kend. 
t Feol, fell. 
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Aftur kyng Annisag, of warn we habbe ytold 
Marius, ys sone, was kyng, queynte mon and bold, 
And ys sone was aftur hym, kyng Coel was ys name, 
A noble man and queynte and of good fame. 

Robert of Gloster, p. 72. 

A wise wif if that she can hire good 
Shall beren hem on hond the cow is wood* 

Chaucer, C. Zl, 5813. 
This sely carpenter goth forth his way, 
Full oft he said alas and walawa, 
And to his wif he told his privitee, 
And she was ware, and knew it bet than he 
What all this queinte cast was for to sey. 

Chaucer, C. T., 8601. 

64. I here submit an explanation of cuddle differing from 
what is found in the authorities. From Ken with its passive 
participle Cu]?, € known/ comes Uncouth, ' unknown/ 

To dyne I have no lust 
Tyll I have some bolde baron 
Or some unketh gest, 
That may paye for the best. 

Robin Hood, 22. 

I wyll forsake both lande and lede 

And become an hermyte in uncouth stede. 

Squyr of low degre, 136. 

Hence in the sense of an adjective equivalent to ' familiar/ 

And ;if another treutheth sethe 

Wyth word, of that hys nouthe : 
The ferste dede halte beth 
Ne be hy nase couthe 
As none ; 
Bote ;ef ther fo^ede that treuthynge 
A ferst flesch ymone. 

WUHam of Shoreham, p. 60. 

He is speaking of ceremonial betrothal, and teaches that if 
after a first betrothal a second follow in word, of that no 
account is made ; the first deed binds both, be they never so 
familiar, as none ever were ; except if the betrothal be fol- 
lowed by consummation, flesh in common. The glossaries 
state this sense to be still used in the provinces. From this 
was formed a verb, 
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han eifrer heat ofrer hastely in armes, 
And wij> kene kosses ku»ed hem togidere. 

William and the Werwolf, fol. 15. 

Whence would come a frequentative verb Cuddle. The 
dutch has Kudde ' a flock/ Kudden ' to go in shoals/ 1 Peter, 
v. 2 : Weydet de kudde Godts die onder u is. In the North, 
Cutter 'to fondle' (Brockett). A ewe cutters to her lamb. 
(MS. notes on Norfolk words.) Kudden, ' coire, colivenire, 
congregari, aggregari' (in Kilian), 

Coddle on the other hand is the frequentative of Cade, 'to 
pet/ 

• 65. Short I is exchanged with A, E, as above. With U, as 
facilis, fecultas; consul, consilium; exul, exilium; famulus, 
fomilia ; compare locus, illico ; in the numerals which have 
-ginta, and -kqvtcl; imber, ofjufipos; ficus, avKfj; gibbus, 
tcv<f>o$ ; and the cases in which a consonantal Or semiconso- 
nantal I answers to a consonantal or semiconsonantal U, as 
8ia, $vo, Soioi ; /caico, /cav<r& ) kKoum, kXowtcu; St^a, Bvo ; 
SittXoos, duplex ; so ^eFa P getSwpo? ; and other examples with 
digamma, see Art. 383. This change is recognized in the 
Semitic languages, and deserves more attention in the greek 
and latin. 

66. Short I is exchanged with long in liquorem, liquare ; 
liquidus has the first syllable either way ; suspicor, suspicionem, 
(fsuspictionem) ; video, vidi; with long O, as cognitus, notus. 
In english the short I is often diminutival, as drop, drip, 
dribble ; top, tip ; tramp, trip ; sup, sip. 

67. Short O is found for A, E, I as above. For short U, as 
o/Aou=fvv=(n;v=con; yovrj, ywr}} ovofia, seol. owfjua, with 
av&wfios, eTrewvfios. In common with other short vowels it 
is dropped, yovq, 7^70-^09. It is also exchanged with long 
vowels and diphthongs, as irvoat,, irvocai; /copy, Kovprj; aeol. 
opa, for o>pa (Gregor. Korinth) ; aeol. oreiXr], for a>Te*\i; (id.) ; 
<f>evj;opai 3 <f>€v£ovp,ai. 

68. Short v is exchanged as above. It is dropped, as in 
irvp, Trv/oo?, mfnrprtfii,, vprjarvp ; it gives place to diphthongs, 
epvOpos, epevdo? ; Si/o, Sevrepos; kvvcs, tcovves (Etym. M. 632. 
53) ; to long a>, in %a>\o9, JLvXKo7toSkov (Homer), *i/Wo9 
(Aves, 1379). 
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69. There seems no doubt of the identity of X<f>vpa } s a 
hammer/ S^v/oov= welsh. Pfer 'the ankle, malleolus pedis/ 
%<f>cupa ( a balT: compare Ferire, ferrum. 

70. The long vowels and diphthongs undergo changes which 
would notj from their fullness of sound, have been expected ; 
as /ceipeiv, /covpevs; (nrevSa), airovSrj; €/c r& 0a\afuo for €K 
rod OaXajiov ; and many like this ; p,ov<Ta$ } /AGxras ; accusatives 
in -ov9 become in doric -©9 -09 ; Twew, 7roeo>, poeta ; StSov, 
BcSoc; <dovfcvSi$qs, ®€wevSi$7]$ ; ekdeW) aeol. ekOyv ; Kv/jua, 
Kovfjua (Etym. M. 632. 58) ; i0v?, evdv? ? 

71. Here again it must be said that a further, and a better 
account may be given of several of these interchanges. Some 
may be braced up without breach of analogies to a common 
source; some may have intermediate forms. But the object 
here is io prove that a great change in " Vocalismus" is no 
sufficient reason for denying affinity. Not always, seldom 
rather, can the various steps of alteration be traced out : 
remote links of ^a chain may be thought to hold together 
without our seeing all that intervenes ; and when a group of 
languages extends from the Jlimalayas across Asia to England 
and thence to America, some considerable changes may be 
looked for. 

72. As an appendage to these remarks on vowel change, and 
vowel omission, let me here add instances in which the initial 
vowel of one form has disappeared in another, and that without 
determining whether the vowel have been added or subtracted, 
a question which belongs to each word separately* Avpofjwu, 
OSvpojiai; Post, Oiriadev, oscan Pusst, Pust, sanskr. 
Pashch&t; Agrigentum, Girgenti; Scutiger, Esquire; Ipsum? 
"9e aeol. for 20* (Apollonios Dysk. p. 128, ttos fa /ecu yvym- 
a-KOfiev); Kkeufcew, Amapos; Apem, Bee; Episcopum, Bishop; 
Aper, Boar ; ApiOpos, VvOpo? ; Adamanta, Diamond ; Apulia, 
la Poule; Ariminum, Rimini; Amaracus, Marjoram; E/>vfyo9; 
Red ; Opoifyri, Roof; Aarepa, Star; ApiO/ias, Rime, agls. Rim 
' number/ or the equivalent T?v0/mo? ; E0e\ovn;9, Volunteer ; 
for dekew, ffioXetv are probably one; T&kevffepo?, Liber; 
Attqwcl, TloLvr); A/Advyco, Mulgeo; E/q€t/ao?, Remus; J£\a<f>po$, 
Levis; Pert is usually Impertinent, but sometimes Apertus, 
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"pert brother " (William and the Werwolf, fol. 73. 'true/ 
Sir P. M.). 

73. Some languages which do not readily approve some or 
other two initial consonants, will prefix a euphonic vowel. As 
this is more common in french and welsh I shall be short on 
the topic. 

Quhare with grete elauchter bludy Diomede 
Distroyit all and to his tent can lede 
The milk quhite hors, fers, swift and gude, 
Or euir they taistit ony Troiane fiide 
Or drunken had of the flude Exhantus. 

Gawine Douglas, En. lib. L 

74. Since 2t€^€*v=St€7€*v, so also Zrpeifxiv may have 
been -forpeyeiv, and AarpayaXo?, which in Homer means 
vertebra, may be made out of it. A confirmation of this sup- 
position is found in St/dottvXos € round/ apparently a deriva- 
tive of -farpeyew. 

74*. We now proceed to consider examples. Since it shall 
be a condition upon our english words that they may be found 
in the ancient teutonic, it must naturally be presumed that the 
teutonic dialects themselves afford a much larger range of 
instances : by way of curious illustration the rare agls. Eorp 
'wolf'ssisl. Erpr=sabine Hirpus; Fraefele=Frivolus. The 
moesogothic Aistan=lat. JSstimare, and since the suffix in M 
is probably participial, will be earlier. Ma^ecr&u and Mactare 
(and payeipos?) may belong to agls. Mece=mcesog. Meki, a 
jiaxcupa, ' large knife ' : etc. etc. 

75. An, a. See one. 

76. Ache =Axo9a= agls. Ece, with verb Acan=sanskr. 
Ak-an, ' pain, affliction.' Ax<ep(ov cannot be aysa peoov, since 
derivatives take the form xeifiappovs, nor can it be a, x cu P^ v > 
for such a compound could not have the participial formation 

-0VTO9. 

77. Ail = agls. Eglan, maybe AXr/eiv, involving a some- 
what dubious transposition. The mcesog. Agio, € 0\i>fn<;, /*o- 
%0o9, oZvvq? is allied to Agls, € aurxP **' ugly. 

78. Aft* had its equivalent in agls. And as prefix =moesog. 
And=norse prefix And, It remains to us in Answer, 
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79. Aneal contains agls. ./Elan 'to burn/ whence Eld 
'fire/ Ele 'oil/ etc. It is close in form and significatioi* 
to EXatov, Adolescere ' blaze/ Oleum. 

80. Arm = agls. Earm= moesog. Arms=norse Armr. This 
word must have been latin, since we have Armilla, ' bracelet :' 
Annus is applied to the shoulder of animals. 

81. Arrow. Grimm on Elene 239 observes that as spi- 
culum is related to spica, so is Arrow to Arista; also that 
Arcus 'a bow* may belong to the family. Correspond- 
ence of letters gives more force to the last observation, since 
agls. is Arewe, moesog. Arhwazua : and the four first letters 
of the moesogothic are the representatives of the four first of 
Arcus, the u being radical, as in Arcubus. 

82. Ass = agls. Assa, Asal = moesog. Asilus = germ. Esel = 
lat. Asinus, Asellus. This correspondence goes for little ; the 
animal is probably a native of the hotter climates. Hebrew 
is A)?6n. 

83. AxE=Afw*;=lat. Ascia=agls. Eax= moesog. Akwizi 
(Luke iii. 9.) ssisl. "Ox, "Oxi. In anglosaxon the word seems 
not common LI. Inse. 43. seo eax brS melda nalses J?eof. ' the 
axe is a tell tale not a thief/ Of these forms the moesogothic 
with its quertra, kw, may be judged most ancient. Ofvy, 
Acuo, Hack, Hew are doubtless of its kindred. 

84. Aye, Yea = germ. Ja, may be traced in moesog. faikan 
found only as yet in the compound afaikan translating ap- 
veurScu. The latin equivalent is Aio, which had an affirma- 
tive sense as may be seen in Forcellini. " Diogenes ait, An- 
tipater negat." Cic. " Quasi ego id curem, quid ille aiat 
aut neget." Cic. And in reply to questions " Hodie uxorem 
ducis ? Aiunt." 

85. CALL=norse Kalla=lat. Calare=Ka\€w with nu- 
merous derivatives : cf. Ko\ax>? ' a cry/ KoXoto? ' a jay/ erse 
Callan ' prating/ Caol ' calling/ cf. also Clamare like KXrjSeoy, 
KXrjacs. Kalendse is a participial derivative. Varro L. L. V. 
Primi dies mensium nominati Kalendse, ab eo quod his 
diebus calentur eius mensis Nonae a pontificibus, quintansene 
au septimanae sint futurae, in Capitolio in curia Kalabra 
[dicta, sic, quinquies] Te kalo Iuno Novella, vel septies, Te 
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kalo, Iuno Novella. The same at greater length in Ma- 
crobius I. xv. Hebraists compare K61 r a voice ' with call. 

86. Cack= Ka**ai/=3Caccares»isl. Kiika= welsh gaelic erse 
Cachu, with subst. Cachsagls, Cac. 

87. Cam 'crooked/ "S. This is clean cam. B. Merely 
awry' 1 (Coriolanus III. i.), cf. Kafjurrew, lat. Camurus, as 
"et eamuris hirtae sub cornibus aures" Virgil, also Campso, 
u Leucaten campsant " Ennius frag. 880. Xapov, xafiirvkoVj 
Hesychios. The gaelic and welsh employ the word largely. 
I do not find the Word in the anglosaxon ; Kilian has only 
Kamus, Kamuys, Simus, and. his editor quotes Vondel (died 
1679) Terwyl de kamutze geitjes de struicken afecheereiu 
Dum tenerre attondent siime virgulta capelte. It was of 
frequent use and is still retained provincially : " The deck of 
a ship is said to lie cambering when it does hot lie level > 
but higher in the middle than at either end." (Kersey.) 
Cammerel is a crooked piece of wood with three or 'four 
notches at each end on which butchers hang the carcases of 
slaughtered animals. (Craven gloss.) So Gambrel (Moor). 
Gamhrils, Cambrils are the hocks of a horse* Cammed is 
crooked, also cross, ill-natured; Cammock is a crooked tree 
or beam, timber prepared for the knee of a ship (Halliwell) : 
camber-nosed is cited by Junius (Etym.). Chaucer C. T. 

8981. 

A. Shefeld thwitel bare he in his hose, 
Bound was his face and camuse was his nose. 

/rf.3972. 

This wenche thike and wel ygrowen wfls 
With camise nose and eyen gray as glas. 

Skelton in his description of Elynour Kummyng, 

Her nose som dele hoked 
And camously croked. 

Again in Poems against Garnesche, 

Your wynde shakyn shankkes, your long lothy legges, 
Croked as a camoke and as a kowe calfles. 

Also in Why come ye not to courte (against Wolsey), 
Be it blacke or whight, 
All that be doth is ryght, 
As ryght as a cammocke croked. 
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88. Care » lat. Cura = moesog- Kara as agls. Cam. The 
moesog. Kaurs 'heavy' seems akin. 

89. Carve = fUeipew a=s agls. Ceorfan. The agls. and en- 
glish are used of all sorts of cutting. Thus, Thset timber 
acorfen wses (OrosiusIV. vi. 2=898. 15), of the building of the 
first roman fleet. Cf. erse Cearb, ' a cutting/ Corran i a 
sickle/ Cear r kill/ Lat. Curtus is the passive participle. 
Keipeiv is ' cut/ as fyirap eteeipov. Kpea? is ( meat for eat- 
ing/ and may belong to this verb, though its latin equiva- 
lent Caro, Carnes do not clearly support that conjecture. 
For the sibilate forms of this root, as f vpos, see Sibilation. 

And ten brode arrowes held ho there 
— — sharpe for to kerven well. 

CsAV(^ltammmtqfthelle*e,toO. 

90. Chap* cf. KamjXa^, a Chapman. Chap = agls. Ceapian 
= moesog. Kaupon=norse Kaufasxgerm. Kaufen*=CHEAPSX. 
Cf. Chbapside > Chippenham, Chipping Norton, Chipping 
Sodbury, Copenhagen =Kj5benhavn, and numerous name* 
in Sweden, Norway and Denmark, Kiagkjobing, Nykoping, 
Norkoping, Linkoping, etc. : in all of which the word sig- 
nifies market, place of trade. 

All throw a lake that I half oof t full ddr. 

DtTKBAB, Goldm T*rge 9 Tf. 

Is chaffer fit for fools their precious souls to selL 

PhDTEAS FUBTOKKB, . 

Master, what will you copen or byP 
Fyne felt hattes or spectacles to reede P 

Lydgate's Minor Items, p. 105. 

91. Chop, diminutive Chip, occurs in the salique laws 
under the frequentative form, Capulaxe e.g. " Si quis in sylva 
alterius materiamen fdratua fuerit aut incenderit vel oonca* 
pulaverit aut ligna alterius faraverit, DC. den. culpabilis 
iudicetur." (Eccard, p. 27.) Cf. Kcwnw, Caponem (ace.). 
Kappe ' cut/ of trees, in friesic. 

92. Churl, the agls. Ceorl=germ. Kerlasnorse Karl, fern. 
Carlinesnorse Kerling are commonly applied to old peasants. 
If Kovpos, Koprj are related, a change of sense has come in. 
See Girl, 282. 
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93. Claw =£17X17 ==agls. Claw = dutch Klauw=germ. Klaue 
=swed. Klo. 

94. Climb =agls. Climban=germ. dutch Klimmen. Cf. 
IDu/xaf € ladder/ This evidence is scant, but see art. 192. 

95. Combe =ragls. Comb, Cumb= welsh Cwm is to be 
compared with Campus : for the vocalization see 1026. Field, 
Vallis show a converse change of application, supposing them 
kindred words. 

No small delight the shepherds took to see 
A coombe so dight in Flora's livery. 

W. Browne, JB. P. II. ii. 

96. Cop 'head, top* =lat. Caput = agls. Copp=germ. Eopf. 
Cf. Coping stone. Halliwell quotes " In the tenthe monethe, 
in the firste dai of the monethe, the coppis of hillis apeeriden." 

" For Cop they use to call The tops of many hills." 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xxx. 
Hob nails have large heads. 

97. Crab = agls. Crabba = germ. Krabbe = dutch Krab. 
Cf. Kapa/3o<;. It appears by Aristot. Hist. Anim. IV. ii. 
that /eaptcwo? is crab, scapa/Sos lobster, tcapi? shrimp, aoTOjeo? 
crayfish. But the letters K, R are common to these and 
to their distinctive CRustaceous covering : cf. welsh Crag ' a 
hard crust or covering/ Sanskr. is Karkat. 

98. Crop ' summit* = agls. Cropp=Ko/M/^. This is not 
convincing. Kopv<fyrj must be connected with Kapa: we 
have the word in use of the " cropping out " of mineral strata. 
As we have no large induction here, Crop may be another 
form of Cop. 

99. Croak, CROW=K/9a£eu', Kopag, cf. K€Kpa£ofji,cu=&gh. 
Crawan, Craw = germ. Krahen, Krahe=lat. Crocire, Corvus, 
Cornix. In the Isle of Wight crows may be heard called 
Cracks, and thus the various words are probably imitative of 
the bird's cry. Thus with a variation sanksr. K&kas 'a 
crow* is formed on Caw, and kardas € crow' on the first ele- 
ment of Croak. With Kpavyrj Pott compares sanskr. Krush, 
c to call, cry, weep/ 

100. Cuckoo =lat. Cuculus=Ko««i;f : from the sound. 
Sanskr. kdkilah, ' indian cuckoo/ 

101. Dare, Drowsy = lat. Dormire = Aa/>0amv=with a 
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slight change lat. Torpere. , The islandic at Dura ' sleep by 
fits/ Dur € a nap/ Sanskr. Drai r to sleep/ The dutch Be- 
daaren ' appease, allay, quiet/ seems to display the meta- 
phorical use. Cf. Dream. In dutch Dat Weer bedaart, f the 
storm is stilled / He bedaart wedder, f he is quiet again/ Een 
bedaart Man, { a sleepy fellow/ In lower saxony Dromken 
' to lie in a light doze/ The sense here given to Dare is not 
that of the glossaries. In the Promptorium Parvulorum, 
under Daryn, or drowpin, or prively to be hydde, latito, lateo, 
Mr. Way cites Palsgrave (a.d. 1530) f to Dare, to prye, look 
about, je advise alentour/ and Cotgrave ' squat/ It seems 
to have escaped his notice that these citations do not illustrate 
the word in the glossary, as latitare is simply the very common 
adjective Dern=agls. Dearn, Dyrn ' secret/ in a verbal form. 
I think the sense given above is confirmed by the passage : 

Nece, quod he, it ought ynough suffice 
Five houres for to slepe upon a night, 
But it were for an olde appalled wight 
As ben thise wedded men, that lie and dare. 

Chaucer, C. T. 18034. 

Ich mai iseo so wel on hare 
The} ich bi daie sitte an dare. 

Owl and Nightingale, 883. (On a an.) 

For hire love y carke ant care, 
For hire love y droupne ant dare, 
For hire love my blisse is bare, 
Ant al ich waxe won. 

Percy Soc. vol. iv. p. 64. 

(Languish, which the editor's glossary gives, is near enough 
to the sense of the sentence, but has no support in the kindred 

tongues.) 

Y droupe, y dare night and day, 
My will, my wytt is all away. 

Erie of Tohus, 663. 

The word Trance, which has come to us from the french, 
seems to have the same origin ; for to be in a reverie, is not 
remote in sense. 

He dared as doted man for \>e bestes dedes 

And was so styf in a studie J>at none him stint n^t. 

William and the Werwolf, fol. 60. 
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102. Deem, DooM=agls. Demanssnorse Doema=moesog. 
Domyan=lat. Damnare : 

And ye schul bothe demed be, 
And heye bong on galwe tre. 

Gy of Warwike, p. 109. 

103. !Dew, cf. Aeve Se yaiav, *P. 220. Agls. Deaw=norse 
Dogg=germ. Thau. Cf. Teryeiv art. 479. 

104. Doughty is a derivative of the agls. subst. DugirS, 
from the verb Dugau r to be excellent' =moesog. Dugan, 
&v/j,<j>epew, xprjaifiov emM,=norse Duga=germ. Taugen with 
Tuchtig. This teutonic root produces in latin the participial 
adj. Dignus, 

105 . Ear = lat. Arare = Apovv = agls. Brian == moesog. Aryan 
=isl. Eria. Ploughing is in irish and gaelic Ar. Genesis, 
xlv. 6]: Neither earing nor harvest; where the LXX. have 
apoTpuxais and the hebrew Kharlsh, which is of the same 
sense, and, as we shall see, of the same root. 

I nave, God wot, a large field to ere \ 
And weke ben the oxen in my plow. 

Ohaxtcbb, a T. 9 887. 

I have an half acre to erie 
By the heighe weye ; 
Hadde I eryed thei half acre, 
And sowen it after, 
I wolde wende with yow, 
And the wey teche. 

Piers Ploughman, 3800. 

Heo howsede and bulde faste and erede and sewe 
So )>at in litel while gode comes hem grew. 

Jtobert of Gloucester, p. 21. ed. Hearne. 

(Heo, they ; hem, them : agls.) 

The erthe it is, which evermo 

With mannes labour is bego, 

As well in winter as in Male. 

The monnes hohde doth what he may 

To helpe it forth and make it riche 

And forthy men it delve and diche 

And eren it with strength of plough. 

Gotoer, lib. i. p. 162. 
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But Ysis, as saith the cronique 
Fro Grece into Egypte cam, 
And she than upon honde nom 
To teche hem for to sowe and ere 
Which no man knew tofore there. 

Gower, lib. v. p. 164. 

106. EAR=lat. Aurem (acc.)=agls. Eare=moesog. Auso 
=norse Eyra=germ. Ohr. Further see Hear. 

107. Earn 'an eagle* =agls. Eam=norse Ari. Grimm 
compares Opvi? 'bird/ 

108. EAT=lat. Edere=ESetv, homeric, superseded in later 
authors, in the present by 'EaOteiv (for eSOiew, a combination 
of dentals intolerable to the greek) =agls. Etan=moesog. Itan 
=norse Eta=sanskr. Ad. 

109. El in Elbow =agls. El boga, that is the el-bending, 
represents ilXevri, welsb Elin, 'elbow/ Hrabanus Maurus 
Helina, r cubitus :' so that an N seems to have dropped off; it 
is retained in Elne, an ell. 

110. ELSE=agls. Elles, which is used adverbially: El- 
and Ellor— are frequent in compounds. The moesog. adj. is 
Alis, adverb Alya=A\Xa. These are branches of the same 
stock as AXX05, Alius. Observe LI in latin is AA in greek, 
like QvXKov 2= folium : the neuter AXKo is for f a ^°^ — 
Aliud. 

111. Emb (fratermatris)=agls. Earn = germ. Oheim, Ohm. 
Hence the latin feminine Amita (soror patris) = Aunt. Erne 
is still in use in Lancashire, and is frequent in old english. 
In a poetical genealogy printed by Hearne, it is said of King 
Stephen 

A good man he was bedene 

I trewe King Harry was his erne* 

Appendix to Rob. Glouc. p. 687. (bedene, very,) 

The child aparceiued wel this, 
And held hit in his herte, I wis. 
His ernes work he gan aspie 
Till he couthe al his maistrie. 

Seuyn Sages, 1022. 

112. EvER=agls. Mbe^AvFet,, a form of Am, found in a 
Krissaean inscription. Thus Atfay=lat. JEvum, which in 

d2 
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passing through the french becomes Age. Derivatives axe iEtas, 
iEternus. Varro in Pseudonea, "Per seviternam hominum 
domum tellurem propero gradum." Aifov is life in Iliad T. 
27. The moesogothic Aiws translates aicov, and in negative 
clauses the adverbial Aiw answers to irore 'ever/ as Mark 
ii. 25. All these forms are to be referred to Quick. 

113. Errand = agls. iErend=norse Erendi. The origin is 
from norse Arr=moesog. Airus, ' ayyeXo? y producing Airindn, 
' irpeafcvew/ which is to be compared with /t/w, the goddess 
messenger, and with Fipos in the Odyssey, the suitors' errand- 
man: 

'Apvaios b* 6vofi c<rK€* to yap Giro ttoWvio, pf)Tt]p 
& y€P€Trj£' Pipov be vePoi kikXtjo-kov cLnavrcs 
ovv€K airayycXXcc/cr /a©?, otc ttov tis ava>yoi, 

Od. 2. 6. 

The evidence for the digamma in Fipo? is derived from the 
homeric versification only, but it is strong. An A sometimes 
took the place of digamma even in the moesogothic, which 
preserves the vau generally : the word Aiws as compared with 
Vivere, gives one example. In Alan belonging to Valere, 
Alere, and in Aurtya for fWaurtya for -\Fp^a, fwnulicem, 
fwroot, the Vau has been lost. Of the earlier source of 
these words see the word family Swec, Swer. 

114. Elm = agls. iElm= norse Almr =Ulmus. 

115. EwE=lat. Ovis=0/*9, Ofc, OZ?=agls. Eowu=a moe- 
sogothic root fawi, existing in Awe)?i, ' flock/ Awistr ' fold ' 
=isl. Averse Oi, Ai, Aoi=sanskr. Avis. 

116. Fare, Ford, Ferry, Freight, Fraught, welfare, fare- 
well. Cf. lat. Ferre, Ferri, ®epew, <&epe<rdai, with agls. 
Ferian 'to bear, carry/ Faran, Feran 'to go/ germ. Fuhren 
'to convey/ Fahren 'to go/ moesogothic Faryan (act.), Faran 
(neut.), islandic Fsera, 'to carry/ Fara 'to go/ For, Firfc, 'a 
journey/ For the rest see Bear, and Fare in art. 400, 429. 

116 a. Fast, Fasten, agls. Faest, germ. Fest, moesog. Fastan, 
norse Fastr are as probably related to Fangen, to be compared 
with Manifestus, 

117. FEAR=lat. Formido. The exact word Fear seems 
not to be saxon; Thorpe has Fear, 'craft, peril' (Analecta). 
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Fright represents the agls. adj. Forht 'timidus, pavidus/ 
with derivatives. The moesogothic Swers ' cvti/jlos,' Sweran 
( rifiav ' answers to lat. Vereri, and neither seems exactly to 
suit this signification : we have the true moesog. equivalent in 
Faurhts, ' Seiko?, cowardly/ 

118. Flog. Cf. Flagelluni. Sure that these words are a 
collateral form of Slay with agls. Slagan=germ. Schlagen, 
I am obliged to confess that the precise form does not show 
itself to me in a teutonic tongue, see 415. Fillip from germ. 
Fillen 'to scourge ' = Filian ' flagellare ' in the Heliand appears 
to be a diminutive. About Bremen the Flail is usually called 
Flogger (Brem. Worterb.). 

119. Flow = lat. Fluere= agls. Flowan=germ. Fliessen : cf. 
agls. Flod = moesog. Flodus = germ. Fluth = Flood. The 
sanskr. flow is Plu. 

120. FROTH=A^>o5=norse FreySa=welsh Broch=erse 
Bruchd. 

121. FuLLER=lat. Fullonem (ace.) =agls. Fullere= moesog. 
Wullareis. The moesogothic word seems to come direct from 
Wulla 'wool/ so that a fuller may be a wooller. But in 
agls. we have Fullian 'to baptize/ Fulluht 'baptism/ Ful- 
luhtere € the baptist/ Ulfilas translated fiairn^eiy by Dau- 
pyan, to Dip, as the rubric of the baptismal service of our 
church does ; the missionaries of Gregory chose another term, 
which may have been related to the cleansing of the fuller, or 
on the contrary to TVKvveiv ' wash clothes/ with a long list of 
words, which denote water; fluo, fulica, palus, pluit, pluviae, 
lavare (for plavare?), TreXayos, TrXetv, Xoveiv (for irXovew?) 
float, fleet, erse and gaelic Fual f water/ Walker is fuller. 

122. Grass = agls. Gsers, Grses= moesog. Gras— norseGras 
= r/MioT45=lat. Gramen. Tpaari? is genuine greek, see art. 
275 : the latin as a passive participle is commonly, and it 
seems truly, derived from a lost verb graere, rare in greek 
Tpaeiv. The Sanskrit has Gras ' to devour, swallow/ which 
Bopp, in the second edition of his glossary, compares with the 
words above. 

123. Hand is found in lat. Prehendere, and, Prof. Key adds, 
in Ansa. Agls. Hand = moesog. Handus—norse Hond. 
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124. Heron =lat. Ardea=E/>a>8to9.=agls. Hragra=germ, 
Reiger=danish Heire. Whether Heron be french or nay, its 
relationship to yepavos another long-legged grallator shows 
the antiquity of its form. The root in tgar ' leg/ 

125. HoLE= r O\o9. The spelling Whole is a corruption: 
Heal, Health are of the same family. Root Semitic. 

126. iN^slat. In = Ev = agls. In = mc£sog. In=norse I, 
This is not all quite clear. Ev was fev9=E*9 and of the 
same form as c£ : the Sanskrit has Inter, Under, in the form 
Antar, also Antaran=EvTe/>ov : it remains therefore to con- 
clude that the ancient fev<; was a substitution for for, like 
717009 for firpor, irporiy since a dental termination was always 
altered by the Achivi : and fevT is fully established by the old 
latin Endo. 

127. Inter in Interloper =bremish Enterloper 'zwischen- 
laufer/ in dutch Enterloopen, applied to a coasting vessel, is the 
german Unter e among, between/ a sense lost in our Under i 
and=lat. Inter. On loper see art. 840. 

128. KEEP=lat. Capere?=agls. Cepan. Lye shows that 
the agls. is captare, capessere, tenere : root hebrew Caf, the 
hollow of the hand ? 

129. KsNssKowetK, -53sch. Suppl. 175. see Enow. 

130. KENT=lat.? orbritish? briidsh doubtless, Cantium = 
agls. Cent. Canterbury = agls. Cant-wara-burh, ' borough of 
men of Kent/ Cant is corner, as in Kav0os c corner of the 
eye/ Tcovia being not altogether dissimilar. Quoin, and with 
s Squint : a Cant rail is a triangular rail, to Cant a vessel, is 
to set it on edge (Forby). So a Canton in heraldry is in the 
corner of the shield. 

For nature hath not taken his beginning 
Of no partie ne cantel of a thing. 

Chauceb, C. T. 8010. 

See how this river comes me cranking in 
And cuts me from the best of all my land 
A huge half moon a monstrous cantle out. 

Shakspeabe, Henry IV. 

As a gloss of Hesychios connects Kavflo?, 6 rov o<f>0a\fjLov- 
kvkXos, rather with another sense and another radix, I quote 
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the proofb that it is corner, Kocvov tqs /3\e<f>apt8o? fiepo? t?;? 
avco Kac Kara) tcavdot Svo, Aristot. H, A. I. ix. Ta i/carepmdev 
r®v /SXe^apav atepa, Pollux, ii. 71, etc., Steph. Lex., Paris ed. 

131, Kiss = Kvaat = agls. Cyssan as norse Kyssa~germ, 
Kussen. The supposed present Kweiv ? 

132. Knuckle= norse Knui==KoFSt>\o9. 

133, I^ifE^friesic Lona, Lana is not altogether remote 
from Limes, which is properly a ridge of grass down ploughed 
land serving to separate the allotments and for a footway. 

134, LAP^AaTrrttv^agls. Lappian=isl. Lepja, 

135. Leak, In Lye Leccian [Leccan] is € rigare, irrigare/ 
and the participle Leht is ' madefactus.' The teutonic usage 
is wider : dutch Leken ' Liquere, stillare, manare, perfluere, 
liquorem transmitter ' (Kilian), Bremish Lekken 'to run, 
drop, dribble/ also 'let through, leak/ Not only do they 
say 'the vessel leaks, the ship leaks/ but 'the water leaks/ 
Lekkende Ogen are streaming eyes. Norse Leka is x drop * 
and Logr is f moisture/ usually 'lake/ Hence LA£*««lftt. 
Lacusis allied. Liquidus belongs to Liquet* "tis clear/ and 
if Liquor is related, then Liquet is of the kindred of all these. 
Lavare had probably a common original, and it appears by 
La^amon, i, 320, that Lather is not remote. An example of 
the copious flow of water implied in the teutonic usage of the 
root occurs in the Ormulum, where he speaks of Pharaohs 
host overwhelmed in the sea J?a laec }>e waterr oferr hemm. 
ii. 161 f 

136. Left hand=lat. Lseva=Aa«7, Aaca, The word Left 
is believed by german philologs to be connected with the old 
teutonic Laf, 'flaccidus, languidulus, Begins, imbecillis' 
(Kilian). The gaelic has Cle 'left hand/ Clith 'left/ 

137, LB88=E\a<7ow==agl8. Laes. Least =E\a%toro5= 
agls. Lsest. From ekevxyrros and the rule for such compara- 
tives as eXaaamv developed by Grimm, whence it must be for 
sKaX'&v* ft seems such a root as Lack is contained in the 
word. When we come to compare dentals with gutturals we 
shall try to make 0X1709 the positive and = little: in the 
mean time agls, Lecan ' privare ' is given by Lye. 

138. Ley is, says Grimm (G, P, S. p. 60), Lucus, because 
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pasture is woodland. Ley is usually so spelt for pasture, and 
Lay for fallow : the history of the words is wanting. 

139. LicK=A€i%€«/=agls. Liccian=moesog. Laigonin the 
compound bilaigon, Luke xvi. 21=isl. Sleikja, with sibilant = 
lat. Lingere, with liquid =sanskr. Lih=hebrew pp*) or bili- 
terally p^=erse Leagaim ('I lick'). 

139 a. Long. Cf. Aoyy a & 'linger 1 cited by Pollux from 
the Kt)pvK€? of JEschylus, and mentioned by Photius, Phry- 
nichos, Hesychios, Aristoph. frag. 641, Languere. Passow, 
who is not brilliant in etymology, declares the connexion 
with the german cannot be mistaken. Agls. Lang=moesog. 
Laggs. 

140. Lay, Lie. The saxon forms thus differed: Lecgan 
' lay ' actively, Licgan, f lie ' intransitively, and the latter is 
frequent as Liggen in old english. Lie = also moesog. Ligan 
=norse Liggja=germ. Liegen=homeric AeyeaOcu. Lay= 
moesog. Lagyan = norse Leggja=germ. Legen = homeric 
Aeyeiv. In lat. Lectus, Lectica, the same root remains. 

The chorle they founde hem aforne 
Liggin under an hawthorne 
Under his head no pillow was, 
But in the stede a trusse of gras. 

Chaucer, R. 1L 4001. 

Ho that passeth the bregge 
Hys armes he mot legge 

And to the geaunt alowte*. 

Lybeam Disconus, 1262. 

She was a primerole, a piggesnie, 
For any lord to liggen in his bedde, 
Or yet for any good yeman to wedde. 

Chauceb, C. T. 8270. 

141. Lock (allure) = germ. Locken= lat. Lacere, Lactare. 
Not accepting Festus's explanation, I believe the root to be 
Lac, ycika/CT; for I find the agls. Spanan f allure ' similarly 
allied to Span ' mamma/ Lac belongs as much to the teutonic 
Milk as to ydKatcT. " I am no byrde to be locked ne take 
by chaf :" Reynard the Foxe, p. 155. 

142. LuTE=lat. Latere=Aa0e«/=agls. Lutian. Cf. Lytig 

* Aloute, 'bow down.' 
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and the norse Laun: the fullest form is in Clam, Celare; 
Latere for fclatere. 

For love is of him selfe so derne, 
It luteth in a mannes herte. 

Goweb, lib. i. p. 107, ed. 1867. 

Aventures for to layt in land. 

Ywaine and Gawin, 287. 

143. Marches: the agls. Mearc 'a boundary* =moesog. 
Marka ' opcov, fieOopiov '=isl. Merk is near to latin Margo. 
Cf. to Mark = agls. Meorcian=isl. at Merki. 

144. Margaret, a pearl : a compound mere grit, a sea 
stone = agls. Meregrot=MapYapm79==lat. Margarita, which 
Pliny, ix. 35, says is vox barbara, a word of foreign origin. 
Mapyapirr)? is found as early as Theophrastus, b.c. 322 (ap. 
Athenaeum, iii. p. 93). pat gode meregrot c the goodly pearl/ 
Matth. xiii. 45. Ulphilas treats the word as foreign. A 
stone in the bladder is in germ. Gries. The norse Gri6t is 
lapis, saxum, and produces a compound Gri6tbi8rg, Grit- 
bergs. The erse has Greit ' a precious stone/ 

145. MEADow=agls. Maedewe. Cf. Madere ' to be moist/ 
Kilian has Maede f caenum, lutum/ Mad is € terra palustris * 
(Ihre cit.), M£de in friesic is a low swampy piece of ground 
which though now it be used as pasturage was formerly 
marshy (Outzen). Meadow is now in a proper sense a piece of 
flat ground next a stream, or a slope supplied with artificial 
irrigation. The word has little connexion in sense with Me- 
tere. So Mud, Moist. 

146. Meal = agls. Melu=lat. Mola the sacred meal. Also 
Mill = agls. My len, Miln=lat. Mola=Mv\i;, These words 
have been discussed in the introductory remarks. The San- 
skrit Peshanan, ' a hand-mill, any apparatus for grinding or 
pounding/ is from pish related to Pinsere. 

147. Melt = agls. Meltan. The norse has Melta € to digest; 1 
but the word signifies also ' to subject to the action of heat/ 
and Bjorn Haldorsen translates Melta bygg til olgerSa 
' torrere hordeum/ ' to heat barley for ale making/ that is to 
Malt. The homeric MekSew is the same thing, <I>. 363 : — 
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*Q$ Ae Xt^rjs f«t tvdop €ntiy6fi€vo8 nvp\ jroXX<p 
Kvi<T(rjj fi*\d6fi*vo£ &7rdkorpt(f>€OS cnaXoio. 

with var. lect. #cvur<nyv(?). 

148. MERE=lat. Mare = agls. Mere = nor se Marr=moesog. 
Marei. Neither in agls. compounds nor in german (Meer) 
is the word confined as in english and agls. simple use, to 
inland sheets of water. We have not the means to deter- 
mine whether these forms be akin to the Semitic term, aethio- 
pic Mai € water/ also Marr, Amarus, ' bitter/ and to Mv- 
peadai and Myrrh so called from its dropping. Marsh comes 
nearer to the usual vowel, Moor and Mire are scarce distin- 
guishable in the older style of english. 

149. Mesh =3 agls. Max, Masc=germ. Maschen= welsh 
Maschen=lat. Macula, These evidences do not at all prove 
that the word is not a latinism ; but the absence of the final 
L in all cases goes some way to prove it. We shall come 
by and by to instances in which M arises out of B ; and I 
believe Mesh, Basket, Fiscus to be so far one as that they 
have all arisen by dropping the L in TlXetceiv, Flasket, Flask, 
see 398. 

150. Monger in Fishmonger, Costermonger, Fellmonger 
55 agls, Mangere=isl. M&ngari, with the verb at Manga 
'mercaturam facere/ and the subst. Mang, 'mercatura/ are 
the northern equivalents of lat. Mangonem (ace.) which is 
applied to dealers in slaves, horses, jewels, unguents. 

151. Mid ' with, among'=germ. Mit=agls. Mid=moesog. 
MiJ?=norse Me$=Mera. Cf. sanskr. Madhyas=Medius= 
Mid with Middle, Midst, Moiety, Merafv, Me<ro$. Since 
Mera implies change, we have allied words in lat, Mutare, 
mcesog. Maidyan, especially in the compounds Inmaidyan 
translating fierafiop<f>ow, fieracrxrjfian^eiv, aXXarretv, and in 
Inmaideins, avraXXaryfia ' compensation/ The german often 
has in compounds, like the greek, the sense of participation, 
as in Mitschuld, /Ltera-scelus ; but I do not know that this 
is the case in the moesogothic and norse. From the sense of 
change comes Mutare, from participation Mutuus. As an 
example of old english Mid, take :• — 
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With that he sholde the Saterday 
Seven yer thereafter 
Drynke but myd the doke 
And dyne but ones, 

Piers Ploughman, 2621. 

152. MiLK=lat. Mulgere^A/xeA/yeo'—agls. Meolcianwith 
subst. Meolc=moesog. Miluk8=isl. Miolk, with verb at Mi61ka 
=germ. Melken, with subst. Milch. Prom the sweetness of 
both, it seems probable that milk is connected with Mel 
'honey/ Me\i, Mulcere, Mulsum, Mulcedo. The keltic 
languages have B for M as erse Bleacht. It is impossible 
but that yaXa/c- and Milk must be different forms of the same 
word. 

153. Min is a teutonic root found in the latin Reminisci, 
Meminisse, Mentem, Monere, Monstrum, Monstrare, &c, 
and in the greek MefivnaOai, Mifivna/eew. It occurs in the 
agls. Mingian c monere/ Msenan ' memorare/ in the moesog. 
Munan^ So/cew, rfyuaQaiy Xoyi&adai, vofii&w, oieadcu, Muns, 
fiovXrj, TrpoOeaiSy 7rpo0v/j,ca, irpovoia &c. : in the norse Minna 
'remind/ Muna 'remember/ In Mean, Mind it bears a 
form and is capable of senses which show it to be no latinism. 

Never mind." " Mind your business." 

dinna ye mind, Lord Gregory. 

Minstrelsy of the Border, ii. 62, in Jameson. 

To ground he fell, so alto rent 
Was thar no man that him ment. 

Ywaine and Gawaw, 2619, 

Be that rech that y er of mene*. 

Lybeqm Disconus, 1038. 

Sothe sawys y wylle you mingef. 

Octavian f 6. 

And fore thi frynd and fore thi foo 
And fore thi good doeres also 
Alse mone as thou mai mynj. 

John Audelay, p. 72. 

* By the hrach that I ere made mention of. 
t True tales I will to you tell. 
X As many as you can recollect. 
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Dame, he seyde ur daughter hath ment 
To the soudan for to weende*. 

Kyng of Tars, 267. 
Of the greyhound we wylle mene 
That we before of tolde. 

Sir Tryamoure, 478. 
They wyste not what to mene. 
Id. 348. 
The kyng in herte was full woo 
When he herd mynge tho 
Of her that was his quene. 

JSmare, 924. 

154. MiN=moesog. Mins=germ. Minder =norse Minniss 
lat. Minor. The root is found in agls. Minsian, used by 
Caedmon, and in the homeric Mwvvffa, Miwvda&tos. It is 
however rare in agls. and english ; cf. Jamieson. In friesic 
as a positive, " Min, wenig ; so min, so wenig" (Outzen). 

The levedy and whosever syttes withinne 

Alle browers schynne have bothe more and mynnef. 

Boke of Curtasye, 665. 

Compare Minnow a very small fish; the greek usage of the 
root is that of a positive. 

They rose up more and myn. 

Emare, 915. 

155. Mock is of good antiquity, since the gaelic has Mag 
'to mock/ We seem to get it from the french Moquer. 
It occurs in Aristot. H. A. i. 9, and Athenseus, who imitates 
the Iliad, H. 324. 

tols 8* 6 ic6\a£ 7rdfi7rpQ>Tos v<j)alv€iv rjpxrro fxaxov. (V. 187.) 

The hebrew uses pio in the Hiphil. In Richardson the first 
example is from a Bible of 1551 ; Piers Ploughman employs 
in its place Lakken (6574). It must have come to the 
french from a frankish source. Mocken 'buccam ducere/ 
that is to pull the Mug (a word which appears in the san- 

* The context requires, * has made up her mind.' 

t Browers I conjecture to mean ' hot water f cf. dutch Broeijen ' to 
grow hot, to scald/ also Brew, Brewis. Levedy = Lady j Schynne = 
agls. Sind ?=lat. Sunt, and Schynne here means ' are to have' ? an agls. 
construction, Rask, 257. In this poem To is constantly omitted after 
Schynne, and some doubt remains. More the greater, Mynne the less. 
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skrit) MofFelen ' buccas movere ' (Kilian) . His jeering mocks 
and Mows : the merry Puck (Halliwell). 

156. MooN = M^n;=agls. Mona=moesog. Mena=norse 
M&ni=germ. Mond; all the teutonic dialects have it mascu- 
line, except the english. MoNTH=lat. Mensis=M^v=agls. 
Mona$:=m<Bsog. MenoJ>s=norse Manaftr. Observe that the 
greek makes Month take a radical aspect. The Sanskrit 
enthusiasts are anxious to believe Mas, M& 'to measure/ the 
ultimate source. 

157. Moss=lat. Muscus=agls. Meos=isl. Mosi. 

158. MoTHER=lat. Mater=dor. Marqp, att. Mrjrrjpss 
agls. Modor=norse MoSir=erse Mathair=sariskr. M&tri. 
The Sanskrit has Matran in the sense 'elementa/ very like 
Materies, Matter. The moesogothic for mother has Ai]?ei 
and generally for father Atta. 

159. Mourn = agls. Murcnan, Murnan =slat. Moerere. This 
is not sufficiently proved old teutonic. 

160. Mouse =lat. Mus, ace. Murem=aagls. isl. Mus=a 
sanskr. Mush, where the Germans readily accept the native 
derivation from Mush, Mush, ' to steal/ 

161. Mow = agls. Mawan, seems by Hay-Mow, Barley- 
Mow compared with agls. Muga, ' a heap/ to mean c gather ' 
as well as € fell by scythe / if so, it corresponds both ways to 
Afiaeiv. B. H. translates isl. Mugr, 'a swathe of newly cut 
grass/ Bede i. l.=474. 32. And J>ser naenig mann for 
wintres cyle on sumera heg ne mawe$: better 'gathereth* 
than € cutteth/ This involves the loss of a G in afiaeiv, of 
which see 828. 

162. Murder = agls. Mor}?or, with norse at MyrSa. These 
words are applied to secret homicide, and have not a sense 
directly deducible from Mortem. Since the root is copiously 
employed in Sanskrit, and is used in the Edda, it may be no 
latinism in english. 

163. Name = agls. Nama = moesog. Namo = sanskr. NA- 
man. The difficulty of reconciling these forms with the 
latin Nomen, once fg 110111611 * as in Cognomen, Agnomen, 
maybe removed by supposing them to have all lost the initial, 
which for the teutonic would be K, and for the Sanskrit its 
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softened substitute J. But this is asking a great deal j for 
these languages are not in the habit of dropping the K in 
any word derived from Ken, nor is the Sanskrit. The diffi- 
culty is increased by the greek form Ovo/ua, which to corre- 
spond with the latin ought to be fynofta : still more, the 
older Bpelling was Owf*a, as in Eirow/jo?, EvtoWfM* ; and 
the importance of not neglecting this spelling is visible in its 
welsh equivalent, Enw (erse Ainim, gaelic Ainni, cf. breton 
Anat ' known'). While these considerations seem to convey 
a doubt, the agls. verb Nemnan, retaining, as it does, the 
participial men, mn, with the norse Nefh which changes only 
the labial liquid for the labial mute, bring back certainty* 
The hebrew and Byriac have a trace of the word, HDD ' oogno* 
minavit/ 

164. Ne is the old negative particle of the saxon language, 
as of the modern french,smcBsog. Ne. It has suffered con- 
traction in NoT=Ne a whit, 'not a whit'seagls. Ne an 
hwsBt. Ne with short vowel was also the old latin negative : 
it appears in Nefas, Neque, Nequeo. Non is some contrac* 
tion, perhaps Ne unum. Nought, Naught are merely varied 
spellings of Not; and the agls. Wiht, Wuht should be Hwit, 
Hwtetss Quid ss agls. Ceat. Wiht is either fern, or neuter. 

166, NBW=lat. Novus=N€09, say Neftfsags. Niweau 
moesog. Niuyiss*sanskr. Navas. 

166. Nosb s= lat. Nasus = agls. Neese = germ. Nase as 
sanskr. Nasa, &c. The norse Nef is not much like; but 
Nes, a Ness, a projecting tongue of land = agls. Nses with 
pl.Nasas, comes very close. Cf. Cape=arabic B.as=a Head* 
land, Start Point, from agls. Steort 'a tail/ KoXtto?, f a 
gulf, a bosom/ 

167. Now=*lat. Nunc =Nw= agls., moesog., isl., swed., dan. 
Nu, It seems that an adverbial termination of time, as in 
donee, r\viKa } Tqviica, tunc, forms that latter part of the greek 
and latin words : the comparison of the Sanskrit form Nfinan 
does not remove the impression. Nuper, as compared with 
Semper, draws us back to New. 

168. OAK=agls. Ac, a form which remains in Acorn, germ. 
Eichel : the greek for which is AtcvKos. Do Quercus, Ilicem, 
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contain Ac ? Is Acer € a maple' related ? A corn is adjectival, 
not a compound of Corn. 

169. OAR=agls. isl. Ar. The nearest approach is in N17/0? 
efecKoaopoco fjueXaivrj^ Od. 4. 322 : r a twenty-oared vessel/ 
irevrritcovropof, a fifty-oared galley. Then it must be compared 
with 'Epeaa-eiVy 'Eperfios, which last is very like the agls. ReSra, 
ReSer with its compounds. 

170. OiL==agls. Ml, Ele=moesog. Alew=lat. 01eum= 
EXatov. Prom the use of oil in lamps it appears connected 
with agls. -ffilan ' accendere/ a root which we retain in Aneal; 
norse Eldr, 'fire/=danish lid. The same root is found in 
Adolescere, " Adolescunt ignibus arae." This Adolescere mtist 
be distinguished altogether from Adolescens, Adultus, where 
the root is Valere. 

171. Onde 'life, breath, rage* is from the same mceso- 
gothic root Anan, found also in the Sanskrit An r td blow/ 
as produces Ave/w 'wind/ Animus 'spirit, tage/ Anima 
' breath, life/ Onde=agls. Onda, Anda=^ norse Ond. 

So sone so they to him come 
Into bote they him nome ; 
Quyk they ladde him to londe, 
In his body tho was litel onde. 

Eyng Alisaunder, 8498. 

(Nome, took.) The D in Onde is merely a dental adhering 

to the dental liquid. 

He no may sitt no stonde 
No unnethe* drawen his onde. 

Sir Gy of Warwicke, p. 7. 

172. One s= agls. An, iEn=moesog. Ains=anorse Einn=a 
c Eva (acc.)=lat. Vnum (ace.) = old latin Oinom. 

173. Open = agls. Open=norse Opinn=dan. Aaben=germ. 
Offen. These are adjectives : cf. lat. Aperire= welsh. Agoris? 

174. Ord, 'point, first point, beginning/ = agls. Ord. =s norse 
Oddr, by assimilation : cf. Ordiri. In Beowulf, 6242 : Hil- 
derinc sum on handa baer raled leoman, se \>e on orde geong. 
s The warrior who walked in the first place (^=at their head) 

* unnethensuneasy, scarcely. 
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bore in hand a kindled light/ I am surprised at the transU- 
lation ' who went in order/ 

With fuyr brennyng and with sweord 
With ax and mace and speris ord. 

Kyng Alisaundw, 1900. 

Heort and armes through scheldis bord 
Ho clevyd with speris ord. 

Kyng Alisaundre, 8009. 

Some intimate connexion probably exists between this root 
and germ. Ur, lat. Oriri. 

175. Pillow =Pulvinar may belong to Pluma as Voss gives 
it, with a vowel interposing like UXev/uov Pulmo. But it may 
also be another form of the moesog. Balgs, Bag, Bulga, Vulva. 
As commencing with P, it cannot be in its present shape an 
old teutonic word, and it may be a mere alteration of Pulvinar. 

176. PooL=agls. Pol, Pul=isl. Pollr ' standing water, 
swamp* = lat. Paludem (ace). See art. 121 on Fuller. Some 
try to explain the -ud syllable of the latin as Vdus ; but then 
they take Pal- as Hrjkos. 

177. Prate, Prattle. Ihre, under Prata r loqui/ compares 
these with Interpretari. Let our eyes turn towards Q>pa$-, 
where we find <E>/>a8i79, &pa8r), <&pa8fj,cov convey the sense of 
prudence, understanding : this sense must lie at the root both 
of <£>pa%€(r0ai, and also of ^pafeiv, and may without difficulty 
be applied to Interpretari. The moesogothic has Fra)>yan, 
which is the version of <f>pov€t,v, awievcu, yiyvaxricew, voew, 
aiaOaveaffai and Fro}*s, <f>povifio$. That this is the equivalent 
of <f>pa%€cr6cu has been remarked by Gabelentz and Lobe. The 
norse is FrseSa. 

178. Rag, c Pa*09. I do not know the history of Rag, and 
dare not compare these words. 

179. Rain, as compared with T?aiveiv ' sprinkle/ involves the 
question whether a guttural in inlaut can be omitted in greek, 
as has been in this english word. See art. 811. 

179 a. Ready =agls. Raed.= moesog. Raj>s {evKoirosi). The 
agls. Hrsed and the norse HraSr retain an aspirate older, 
than the moesog. In the agls. piece De Mirabilibus Indiae 
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(fol. 99, b. 12) we have Ne msej nan man rayj?elice on J>aet land 
gefaran. ' No man may easily in that land fare' (cf. r PaiW) 

180. Rind = agls. Rind=germ. Rinde. These are used of 
trees and fruit. c Pn/o$ is the skin of an animal, and not remote 
in sense, not more than Pellis and Peel. The D adheres 
easily to N, being both dentals. 

And mochell mast to the husbande did yield 
And with his nuts larded many swine, 
But now the gray moss marred his *yne. 

Spenser : Shepherds Calendar February. 

His hose and doublet thistle downe 

Togeather weau'd full fine ; 
His stockins of an apple greene 

Made of the outward rine. 

Tom Thumbe, 48. 

And to berye hym was hys purpos 

And scraped on him bothe ryne and mosse. 

Sir Tryamoure, 392. 

181. Root with its norse swed. dan. equivalents; only 
Rotfiest Sax. Chron. 1127. in agls., cf. lat. Badicem : it is pro- 
bably ancient teutonic, as it is found several times in the 
Ssemundar Edda. 

182. Sack = 2,cuc/co<i = lat. Sacculus = agls. Sacc, Saec= 
moesog. Sakkus ' sackcloth' (Matth. xi. 21, Luke x. 13) =erse 
Sac. The hebrew also has it. Another form Ha/cras, 0v\a- 
kovs, Herodian. Philet. p. 400. 

183. Sad is of the same origin as Sedere. 

I shall seye thee, my sone, 
Sseide the frere thanne, 
How seven sithes the sadde* man 
On a day synneth. 

Piers Ploughman, 4952. 

Hy comen to the on werldes ende ; 

And there hy founden thing of mynde j 

Of pure golde two grete images 

In the cee stonden on brasen stages ; 

After Ercules hy weren ymad 

And after his fader of golde sad t. 

Kyng Alisaundre, 5682. 

* t. e. sedate. t Sojid. 
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The moesogothic employB the root copiously, Srr=Sitan; 
Settle = Sitls; SET=Satyan; Satur=Sa)>s. The Sanskrit 
also connects these ideas in Shad. 

184. SALT=lat. Sal= f A\€9=agls. moesog. norse Salt=erse 
Salan=gaelic Salann= welsh Halen. In latin Sal 'the sea 1 
= f A\9=erse S&ill 'sea or salt/ Cf. sanskr. Salan=:Salilan, 
' water/ lat. Saliva, ^aXeveiv. 

This may be the same root as was looked for in the article 
on Fuller, 121. 

185. Same = moesog. Sama, appears in the latin compounds, 
Simul=Same While, Similis=Same Like. Its earlier form 
is Con. See art. 662. 

185 a. Saunter. "After the christian world had run k la 
santa terra or in English a sauntering about 100 years." 
(Defoe, History of the Devil.) This is wit, not fact. Saunter 
= moesog. Sainyan fipaZwew, with agls. Ssene, 'slow/ and 
Sawny, to be compared with lat. Segnis. 

186. Scathe = agls. SceaSian, Sce3an= moesog. Skafyan 
with derivatives s= germ. Schaden=isl. SkeSia. The compound 
A<r/et)0ri$, afikafir)?, unscathed, is frequent in Homer, nor can 
any rational origin for it within the greek itself be found. 

187. Scatter =2*:eSa0Yu. The agls. Scateran with the R, 
is not found except in a late passage of the Saxon Chronicle, 
anno 1137. But the monosyllabic root is in agls. Sceidan r to 
divide' = moesog. Skaidan '8ixa%€w'= germ. Scheiden. 

188. Scoff =2/cawrT€tv. Unfortunately for the closeness of 
the parallel, the english word cannot be sustained by the cog- 
nate dialects ; germ. Spotten is near, but the agls. is wanting. 
Schimpen, Schimpfen, Schoppen, Schobben in dutch and ger- 
man will not do. What Kihan has under Schoffieren seems 
a different class of ideas. Whether the word be traceable to 
the mordacity of the poets I do not know. A saxon poet was 
called a Scop, 'a maker ' from Scapan, 'to Shape, to make;' 
as a greek bard was a irovqrifi. Compare the following passages, 
in the former of which Skof is poet. 

Alisaundre wexeth child of mayn, 
Maistres lie hadde a dosayn. 
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The sevethen* maister taught his pars, 
And the wit of the seoven ars ; 
Aristotel was on thereof. 
This nis nought ramaunce of skof. 

King Alisaundre, 668. 

The sonne ariseth, the day springeth ; 
Dewes falleth, the foules singeth. 
The oost arist on erne morrow t 
That hath had a nighth of sorowe. 
Nov it is ypassed hy ne don thereof; 
Bot gamenen togedres and ek scoff. 

Ibid. 5466. 

188 a. Seneshall is a compound from the moesogothic, 
from Sins 'old' and Skalks a servant; like Marshal, from 
Mare, in agls. Mearli (masc.)=norse Marr (masc.) a horse, 
and Skalks. The moesogothic Sins has a derivative Sineigs 
which is lat. Senex. 

189. SHALL=agls. Ik Sceal (for the infinitive had become 
obsolete) =norse Eg Skal=moesog. Skulan (inf.) '(tyetXetr.* 
This original sense ' to owe * had become very rare even in old 
high german. Graff vi. 461 quotes Tatian 99. er soolta zehen 
thusunta talentono 'he owed ten thousand talents/ To this 
early sense is due lat. Scelus, and the germ. agls. isl. have the 
same sense in the substantive. " Guilt " is similarly from the 
notion of payment, gold. 

189 a. Shape = agls. Scapan = moesog. Skapyan = norse 
Skapa=germ. Schaffen, and used in a very wide sense may 
be compared with 2«€U09, S/rci/afetv. Our termination -ship 
as in Lordship, the german -schaft, as Gesellschaft, arises from 
this verb. 

190. SHAED=agls. Scearn € dung* = isl. Skarn=2#Gy>, the 
nominative. From this root the beetle which deposits its eggs 
in dung takes it name Scarabseus, a compound, in which we 
should regard Beetle or Bug as the second element. It is 
said, that the Egyptians observing this creature rolling about 
spheres of dung, in which its eggs were deposited, regarded it 
as an emblem of the great world shaper. 

* Bead seveneth. 

t Erne morrow = early morning. 

e2 
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The shard born beetle with his drowsy hums. 

Macbeth. 

Such souls as shards produce, such beetle things. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther. 

We may, I think, observe the approximation of the termi- 
nation Bug =swed.Bagge = danish Basse (see on sibilation) 
as in Skarnbasse, to Beetle, in the Kentish term for the crea- 
ture Sharnebude. Other names, as germ. Mistkafer, that is, 
dung chafer, and agls. Tordwifel, confirm the derivation given. 

Lyke to the sharnebudes kynde 
Of whose nature this I fynde 
That in the hotest of the day 
Whan comen is the mery May 
He spret his wynge and up he fleeth. 

Gower, lib. L p. 173. 

Scarabseus does not appear to be greek, although it springs 
from a greek word ; but it also is not english, though it springs 
from an english root. A derivation from teapafios seems fa- 
voured, but what tcapafio? I do not see ; is it Lobster ? or a 
coleopterous insect of that name (Aristot.) ? 

191. Ship = agls. Scip= moesog. norse Skip = germ. Schiffe 
= Skiff =2#a^ S^a^o? € a boat, a vessel of a meaner sort/ 
ifhoiapiov. Cf. Skipper. 

192. Sh — =agl. Scitan=isl. Skita=germ. Scheissen. The 
genitive ^icaro? corresponds. Lye gives no reference for the 
verb, but only for the substantive Scitta. 

And shame it is, if that a preest take kepe 
To see a shitten shepherd and clene shepe. 

Chaucer, C. T., 605. 

193. SHOOT=agls. Sceotan= norse Skiota. Cf. Sagitta= 
erse Sciot. 

194. Six = agls. Six = norse Sex = moesog. Saihs = lat. Sex = 
Fe% y €f. = sanskr. Shash=tt?ttf. 

195. Skin. It seems probable that some connexion exists 
between this word and ^ktjvtj ' tent/ since tents were of skins 
(Pott). So Leather, which has nothing keltic, belongs to 
moesog. Hletyra, ' c/erirq,' ( tabernacle/ The Sk has a sense 
of shading as in Shaw, Sky = in norse Sky 'cloud/ at Skyggja 
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' overshadow/ Shade, %/cca. Eudoxus observes that the skin 
is the tabernacle of the flesh : that would reverse the order 
above, and make the greek the older. 

196. Smoke = agls. Smic, Smeoc=germ. Schmauch. 2^v- 
yew in Homer is 'burn with dull combustion/ Hesych. 2/*tr- 
£*w, (fyXegcu, efiTrprjacu, papavai. Cf, erseMiech= welsh Mwg 
' smoke/ 

197. Sow=lat. Sus5=2i/9 (Homer) =agls. Sugu=germ. 
Sau. Cf. Swine = agls. Swin=moesog. Swein. 

198. Sow=agls. Sawan?=moesog. Saian=norse at S&=lat. 
Sa-tum, Sev-i. 

199. Some was originally 'one/ and it is probably identical 
with the roots of Semper, Singuli and Semel ' one while;* 
perhaps also with f Eva. The sense 'one* I do not find deve- 
loped in the glossaries : " All and some " is frequent in o. e. 
and is " All and each one." The usual sense of the singular 
agls. Sum=moesog. Sums is the indefinite quia, to?, but ex- 
amples occur in which it is necessary to the sense that it be 
reckoned as a numeral. Lye cites passages where Sum in one 
clause, against Sum in another, mean ' the one, the other/ 
In Beowulf 6240: Eode eahta sum, 'he went one of eight/ 
not as has been translated by a scholar whose name has 
weight, ' accompanied by eight/ for in the previous lines he 
chose seven, seofone being legible. In 4797 Gewat }>a Xlla 
sum, ' went then one of twelve/ for the thirteenth man men- 
tioned 4808 was not of the hero band, but " against his will, 
bound, sad of mind, went to guide them." 

200. Sound =lat. Sanus=agls. Sund. The moesogothic 
equivalent I take to be Swings, ivxvpos, for the latin may drop 
the W as it has done in Canis, and the saxon may vocalize it, 
as has occurred in Hund, Hound. 

201. Speed = agls. Spedan 'to prosper' =27T€t/8eiv to be 
diligent about. Cf. X7rovSrj, The agls. is used of diligence, 
purpose, and the like. Caedmon, 36 : Swa wit him butu an 
sped spreacaS ; ' so we both to him one purpose speak/ 66 : se 
Jmrh snytro sped smi$ craeftega waes ; ' who through wise dili- 
gence a smithcraftsman was/ The T in 27rei/8e*v corresponds 
with another agls. form Speowan. 
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202. S?iT=agls. Speowian= moesog. Speiwan=isl. Spyta 
=lat. Spuere. Spittle =agls. Spatl=lat. Sputum. Spew 
=agls. Spiwan=isl. Spya seems near akin to lat. Spuma. 

203. Stand = agls. Standan = moesog. Standan = norse 
Standa=lat. Stare ss'Eony/cerat: the greek radical form is 
active. Stand = sansk. Stha = etc. The special form of stand 
may be explained by supposing it a new verb formed on a par- 
ticiple like tcvKivSeiv art. 915. The radical letters are in Set 
= f I(rrava£=Sistere : and the other derivatives are numerous, 
see art. 188 : also Stack, Staff, Stab, Stay, Stead, Steady, 
Staid, Stake, Stick, Stalk, Stall, Stallion (kept separate in a 
stall to itself), Stanch, Stiff, Stilts, (probably Sting, Stick and 
Stitch like Stab and Stoccado,) Stock, Stow, Stoke, Stout, 
Stub, Stubble, Stabilis, Stagnum, Stamen, Statim (on the 
stead), Statuere, Stimulus, Stipes, Stipula, Stirps, Stupere, 
Stolidus, Stultus, Xrafffios, ^rao-i?, Sran//), Xravpos, SreXc- 
j£05, Xrrjfiova (ace), Srt/fapo?, Sr^fetv, 2Tij£a (ace.), St*%09, 

204. Stab = agls. Steorra= moesog. Stairno= norse Stiarna 
=AoT6pa (ace.) = lat. Stella. The comparison of Aarpam-rj 
€ lightning ' with its verb aorpawrew, shows the existence of a 
root capable of explaining all these terms at once. XoXjcov re 
crre/507n79 € flashing light/ Od. p. 437. In Sanskrit, Vastar, 
'mane, in the morning/ is supposed to come from an obselete 
xoot Vas, ' to shine/ 

205 . Sting = germ. S tecken, Stechen = Xti&v (with Sriy/M?) 
=lat. fstinguere in Distinguere, if that account of the word 
be correct. The moesog. Staks translates 2t*7/m7, Galat. vi. 
17. 

206. Strew = lat. Sternere (with Stravi) = ^rpcovwvcu, 
^ropvvvai, STO/}6<jat=agls. Streowian = moesog. Strauyan 
Mark xi. 8, xiv. 15=norse Stra=germ. Streuen. Cf. Straw 
=agls. Streow= norse Stra=germ. Stroh=lat. Stramen. To 
this root seems to belong Stercus, which is properly manure 
for the fields. 

207. Sull < plough^ agls. Syl, Sulh (for sulg). Hence 
lat. Sulcus ' a furrow ' (Grimm, Gr. iii. 415). Sul is plough 
in Cornwall, Devon, Wilts. 
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208. Sweet =lat. Suavis=agls. Sw»te, Swee8=germ. Suss 
=sanskr. Sw&tu. 

209. Teat=TVt0i7, T*t0o9, T*T0tov=:agls. Tit, Titt=germ. 
Zitz=welsh Diden=m=l^. 

Hyre tyttes aren an under bis* 
As apples tuo of parays t 
Ou self 36 mowen seo. 

Percy Soc. vol. iv. p. 86. 

210. Tingle =lat. Tinnire, Tintinare. Tintinant auras, 
eircfipofiecai 8' aieovcu. Tingle is the frequentative of Ting, 
Ting, the voice of a bell : but it is not in the saxon lexicons. 

211. Tire. The agls. Tirian 'to vex, annoy/ Teorian 
' to faint, to fail/ norse Trega ' to trouble/ danish Tsere ' to 
consume, waste/ Taerge 'to exasperate, irritate/ Traet ' tired/ 
Swedish Trotta 'to tire/ Trott 'tired' are similar to lat. 
Terere, Trivi, Tet/aetv, Tpifiew. So Sxnrep Svot, /ieyaXot? 
&X0e<ri T€ipo/j,€voi. Tyrtseos. 

212. Token = agls. Tacn=moesog. Taikns=T€#/Aay), Te*- 
fjuap, Te/efirjpiov. 

213. Tolls =Te\i7, 'taxes, payments/ see Deal, art. 472. 
The italian form of the gothic root Tagliare, gives us Tailor, 
Entail, on an indented parchment, Retail, Tallagium, etc. 
Thus though the word be not saxon it appears to be gothic. 
Some gothic words remain both in Italy and Spain. Tolls 
were in early times part of the load. Spelman compares 
Excise, and an irish tax, Cutting. 

214. ToE=lat. Turns =Tt//a<™9= agls. Tor, Turr=isl. Turn. 
The devonian Tors are like castles on hill tops, they are formed 
by the disintegration of the granite at the sides, leaving heavy 
masses to be acted on by future winters. In some cases the 
tor has been quite eaten away and the hill of fragments only 
remains. 

214 a. Umb, ' around ' = agls. Ymb, Emb = norse Um = 

germ. Um=lat. Amb- =Ap,<f>t,. 

As he was syttand at >e mete 
Wyth myis he was swa wmbesete. 

Wyntown, i. 206, lOdJ. 

* Bis is a fine silk. t Parays = paradise. 

t See also Halliwell or Jamieson. 
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215. Un prefix=lat. In=Av=agls. moesog. Un= norse O. 
The supposition that Av may have been ava rests, among 
critics, upon two very suspicious words avaeSvo? II. ix. 146, 
288, and avaeXwra iraBovre^, Hesiod. Theog. 660. The 
hiatus in these words might be admissible, on Alexandrine 
principles would be admitted readily, but now rather on the 
supposition that FeSva, PcXm? had the initial Vau. If so, 
the passages will read avFeSvos, avFeXirra, or avtfeSvos, ave- 
hXwra, which would bring them into conformity with the 
suggestions of the comparison of languages. Afi/3poro? is 
correctly formed from Av and fiPporo? by rejection of the 
first consonant as the rules of euphony require; had the 
original primitive been ava the compound would have been 
ava/j,f3poro$. 

216. UNDER=agls. Under=moesog. Undar=norse Undir 
=lat. Inter =sansk. Antar. These are not always alike in 
signification, but are undoubtedly the same word. The ger- 
man has occasionally the sense conveyed by the preposition 
in Interire, Interimere, Internecio, as also has the Sanskrit. 
Prepositions are so capricious that their meanings are hardly 
traceable. See Interloper, art. 127. 

217. WADE=agls. Wadan 'to go , =lat. Vadere. The 
norse Va$a is often accompanied with the idea of force, like 
invadere. 

218. WAG=lat. Vacillare=agls. Wagian= moesog. Wigan, 
Wagyan. To this word WAVE=sagls. Waeg, appears akin, 
from the swaying vibrating motion; then the moesog. is 
used to express aaXevew, /cXvScovi&iv, and Wegs is cretcr/zo?, 
/cXv&cov, KVfxa. 

219. WALL=lat. Vallum : see introduction, art. 27. 

220. Wallow = agls. Wealwian = moesog. f walwian in com- 
pounds, also Walwison, tcvXieaOai,, Mark, xx. 20. The ac- 
tive form is feXew, feXiaaew^YolYere. Cf. WHEEL=agls. 
Hweol= norse Hvel. Of the existence of an earlier form 
fhvolv, kvolv, there is no doubt, from KvXcetv. Observe that 
while the simple Vau leaves no aspirate, as in olko?, oivos, 
these Kw initials leave an aspirate, which belongs not to the 
W but to the K. 
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221 . "Wamble ' nauseare ' = isl. at Vaema cf. Voma € nausea* 
=dan. Vammel. Cf. lat. Vomere, with Eftelv presumed 
fFepetv. " If anything overchargeth it, undigested, it wam- 
bleth=escam fastidit et ingestam [indigestam ?] respuit." 
Ianua Ling. 292. " Wil hardly escape wambling of stomach 
=nauseam vix eflugiet." Id. 467. 

222. Ward = agls. Weardian=norse VarSa, seems not to 
turn the eyes but the mind to the wardens charge : it is pro- 
bably akin to lat. Vertere. 

223. Wards = agls. -weard, -weards = moesog. -wairjris, 
-wairjra, is the latin Versus, -orsus. 

224. WART=lat. Verruca=agls. Weart=isl. Varta=germ. 
Warze. The agls. Wear ' callus, nodus/ comes still nearer 
in form to the latin. This may be connected with Wear=s 
agls. Werian, as it appears where the hands are worn with toil. 

225 . Wasp = lat. Vespa = agls. Weeps, Wesp = germ. Wespe. 
Are these latinisms ? 

226. Weave = agls. Wefan=norse Wefa=sanskr. Vap, is 
represented in greek by 'Tfyawuv, a derivative of 'T^i;, a 
form of Wef with the W vocalized. The epithet apyv<f>o? 
applied in Homer to sheep, seems to indicate that v<f>- might 
be wool ; it is also applied to a ladys dress. As the lexica 
do not recognize the second member of the compound, the 
places shall be cited. Od. E. 230, K. 543 : avri} & apyfyeov 
<f>apo$ fjueya Feyvvro wfi<f>i]. K. 85 : apyv<f>a firjXa vo/ievcw. 
Hymn. Merc. 250 : SpyvQa Feifjuara vvfitprj?. II. 12. 621 : 
6Fiv apyv<f>ov owicu? 'Aj^XXeu? a<f>d^\ One passage 2. 50, t£>v 
hk koX apyvfeov ttXtJto <77reo9, would be much better as dpyv- 
<f>ecov. In the moesogothic, as far as we have it, no word of 
corresponding sense exists: Waibyan belongs to Weipan. 
The passage " woven from the top throughout," John, xix. 
22, is not extant. 

227. Wed, originally ' pi edge/ = agls. Wed =s moesog. Wadi 
=norse Yep. Compare with what hesitation soever, lat. 
Vadem ' a surety, bail/ JZSva believed Fehva ( wedding gifts/ 
Hence Wedding, Wedlock. 

J wedde myne eris. 

Piers Ploughman, 2374. 
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And leieth his lif to wedde. 
P. P., 12136. 

His maners* he ded to wede sett 
Sir Cleges, 62. 

228. Were 'man, husband '=agls. Wer=mcesog. Wair= 
norse. Verr =lat. Vir = sanskr. Varah= erse gaelic Fear. The 
compound Weregild is familiar to our ears. 

For hit itit ofte and Home 

That wif and were beo]> unisomet* 

Owl and Nightingale, 1519. 

229. While, Whilom =agls. H wile, in the dat. pi. Hwilum 
= moesog. Hweila, dat. pi. Hweilom=lat. Olim. The root 
While is also found in Semel, somewhile, Simul, 'same 
while/ Duration is not implied in the ancient word more 
than it is in Olim : moesog. Hweila translates a>pa, ypovas, 
/ccupos. Some other adverbs in -im may turn out to be old 
datives or ablatives, call them accusatives who may: thus, 
Passim, Sensim, Statim 'on the stead/ The O in Olim 
arises from vocalization of the W. I am sensible that closely 
examined, these words are better singular than plural, aft 
Statim ' on the stead ' not ' on the steads/ I am not con- 
tent to reply that in agls. and in Swedish the termination 
-urn is often adverbial ; for there is great reason to suppose, 
against the grammar, that substantives as well as adjectives 
and pronouns, made originally the agls. dative singular in 
-um : so that Lustum is ' with pleasure/ Miclum Spedum 
is ' with much speed/ This had occurred to my own study 
of the language before I read Mr. Goodwins remarks to the 
same effect in his notes to GuSlac p. 106. The argument 
would be much strengthened by a collection of examples 
where the singular would be much more appropriate than 
the plural. Perhaps therefore -im in Olim is dative sin- 
gular. Seldom still remains to us, an adverbial dative. 

230. Whoop = agls. Wopan (incorrectly sometimes even in 
saxon written with h, as Hweop in Caedmon, 159. 18) = 
moesog. Wopyan, which means, as in John xii. 17, 'call/ 

* Manors. 

f Betides ; frequently ; not at one. 
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To this the homeric /xwra=lat. Vocem (ace.) belongs. The 
word must have the Vau, as in Od. E. 61, aFetSowa Fom 

231. WicK=agls. Wic, 'a place of residence 'ssmoesog. 
Weiks ' /cco/jltj, aypo?' = /ot/co? =lat. Vicus. The digamma 
in Fouco? is ascertained by inscriptions, having been, since 
Bentley, presumed from homeric versification. Ot/co? was 
not the proper old word for ' house ' or building, that was 
Ao/409 ; but it signified ' a dwelling/ and this sense remains 
in oi/eeiv ' dwell/ airouaa € away from home, colony/ oiicahe 
€ homewards,' oucot, ( at home/ fieroi/cos. Boeckh had men- 
tioned that perhaps the O represents the digamma; if so, 
the true homeric word was Fucos, Wick. (Boeckh Staats- 
haushaltung, p. 393, not in the translation.) The lokrian 
inscription (Philolog. Soc. vol. v.) gives however both the O 
and the Vau, fieraFoc/eeoi,. There are, nevertheless, reasons 
enough for accepting Boeckhs suggestion, art. 383. In a 
fragment of Korinna Fv/cia. I entertain no doubt but that 
all these words are forms of Quick : see art. 1024. 

232. Widower, Widow =lat. Viduus, Vidua=agls. Wu- 
duwa, Wuduwe=moesog. Widuwo or, Luke, vii. 10, Widowo 
(fem.)=sanskr. fern. VidhavA, which according to the native 
authorities signifies ' without husband/ 

233. WiLL=agls. Willan=moesog. Wilyan=norse Wilja 
=germ. Wollen=lat. Velle (Volo) =/3ovXe<r0cu, fioXeaOai 
(Buttm. Lex. p. 28), eftoXkojiav Theokr. xxviii. 15. 

234. Win = lat. Vincere ?. There is good scope of analogy 
to induce a supposition that the radical syllable in Vinco is 
Vic, and that N has been inserted to strengthen the imper- 
fect tenses. Against this foregone conclusion I can in this 
instance contend but weakly. There is however a possi- 
bility that N has been ejected : see " All these are passing 
good knights and are hard to winne in fight." Mort d'Ar- 
thure, vol. ii. chap. xxi. " And there Sir Sauseise had wonne 
Sir Meliagaunt, had not rescewes come there " id. ii. exxvi. 
So also in the norse at Vinna; GuSrunarkvrSa ii. 30: Unz 
J?ik aldr vr$r; ' usque dum te senectus vicerit/ So in Saxon 
Chron. anno 1138 : On )?is gaer com Dauid King of Scotland 
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mid ormete faerd to Jris land, wolde winnan )?is land. Winnan 
occurs for 'war' (Orosius III. ix.=p. 362. 28), and Gewinn 
is a constant expression for warfare. So also as to me ap- 
pears in Owl and Nightingale, 1098 : 

For J>en the kni3t forles his wunne 
An jaf for me an hundred punde. 

the knight lost his victory and had to pay for killing the bird 
a hundred pounds. 

The sowdanne hymselfe was therinne 
That Cristendome was commene to wynne. 

Sir Isumbras, 226. 

Sewes him to sum cite and aseye him >ere 
Til je wi> fin fors >e freke have wonne. 

William and Werwolf foL 16 B. 

285, WiND = lat. Ventus = agls. Wind (masc.) = moesog. 
Winds (masc.)=norse Vindr (masc.). 

236. Wine = lat. Vinum = Fowos (hvotf), Owo? = agls. 
Win = moesog. Wein=armenian Gini=hebrew Yayin con- 
struct. Yeyn=arabic aethiopic Wayyn. The northern na- 
tions, it must be supposed, borrowed this word from more 
genial climes ; the pleasant drinks of Skythia were mead and 
ale. Loflbrokar QvrSa. 25. Dreckom bior at bragfti or 
biug-vrSom hausa. Soon we will drink beer from the capa- 
cious skull. 

237. Winnow = agls. Windian. Cf. agls. Winnung, 'win- 
nowing :' the lat. Vannus is the machine used in threshing 
floors for producing an artificial wind. Columella, II. 21 : At 
si compluribus diebus undique silebit aura, vannis expur- 
gentur (frumenta). This cannot have been a cradle. 

238. WiTE=lat. Vituperare=agls. Witian ss moesog. Hwo- 
tyam, s eirvrifiav. 9 

The kynges sone, kene and proud 
Gaf kyng Richard swylke a ner clout, 
That the fyr of hys heyen sprong ; 
Richard thawt he deed hym wrong ; 
" I swer by Seynt Elyne, 
To morwe it is tyme to pay myne." 
The kyngys sone on him lowgh, 
And bad, he schulde hare his will now, 
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Bothe of drinke and of mete, 
Of the beste that he wolde ete ; 
That him ne thorst yt not wyte, 
For febyl his dynt to smyte*. 

Richard Coer de Lion, 678. 

239. "Withy =agls. Wijne, Wijrige=slat. Viticem (acc.) = 
Firea. The digamma is fairly supposed in this word, from 
Homers versification and what is found in Hesychios, yirea, 
irea. [In <E>. 350. irreXeai re, edd.] 

KaiovTO TrreXeat kclI Pirtai, qBe pvpiKai. 

IL </>. 360. 

MaKpal r' aty€ipoi kcu fvriai w\€<rUapiroi. 

Od. *c. 510. 

240. Woe = agls. Wa= moesog. Wai=lat. Vae=<I>€t/. 

241. WooL=agls. Wull= moesog. Wulla. Cf. lat. Villus. 
Vdisque aries in gurgite villis mersatur. Virg. Georg. iii. 446. 
Compare the article on Fleece. 

242. Work = agls. Weorc (neut.) = mcesog. Waurstw (neut.) 
(the verb is Waurkyan)=norse Verk (neut.) = Fepyov, epyov. 
where the digamma is established by the Eleian inscription. 
Zeuss on the keltic Guerg 'efficax' (Oxford Glossary) con- 
siders it the root of Virgilius. 

243. Worth = agls. WeorS, WurJS € honour, dignity, price/ 
The moesog. has WairJ?s s l/cavo$, al-ios} as subst. rifir) 
' price/ WairJ>on, n/iav : germ. Wiirde, € dignity/ Compare 
lat. Vereri, reverentia, which have no nearer parallel in the 
sibilate form moesog. Sweran. The agls. WurJ?ian means 
Vereri (as Exod. xx. 5) ; and we express the same sense by 
Worship, a compound. Fear, art. 117, is a ruder kind of 
respect, compare also Ware, Beware, Wary, Guard, which 
approach in sense. 

244. Worm = agls. Wyrm= moesog. Waurms=norse Ormr 
=lat. Vermis. The moesogothic translates o<f>i<; and the norse 
is snake, the original form of the word being some such root 
as fkwer, € creep/ See the Sanskrit index. 

* Richard is in prison in Austria ; the dukes son and he exchange 
fisticuffs : such an ear clout. That he might not dare to charge it on him 
(that he had starved him) to make the return blow feeble. 
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245. Wroth =agls. Re)>e=norse ReiSr. This may serve 
as a probationary root for lat. Irritare. The W is doubtful; 
danish Swedish Vred. 

245 a. Wult. Whether in the citation this word be a mere 
appropriation from the latin I know not : lat. Vultus clearly 
=agls. Wlit=mcesog. Wlits (with verb Wlaiton wepi&ke- 
9r€<r0<M)=norse Litr dropping as usual W (with verb Llta). 

Pert of wult and eloquent*. 

Wyntown Cronicl. p. 116. 881. 

246. Young = lat. Iuvenis=agls.* Geong=moesog. Yuggs 
=norse Ungr=sanskr. Yuvan. 

The following parallels have been rejected. Foul, <&au\<>9; 
make, wxavaaOcu ; Earth, E/oa ; Thane, Sh^ra ; Creak, Kpe- 
kuv\ Hulk, f O\*a9; Rib, f Pa/3So9 ; Dock, Ae^eo-^at; Stork, 
^Tepyeiv ; Balteus, Belt. 

In speaking of the commutations of consonants let me 
remark that some are so familiar from the grammars that 
they pass for nothing ; while a due reflexion would ask whether 
such changes go no farther ; some are so difficult that they 
are not at this present day admitted, and obscure even the 
sense of Shakspeare (art. on Top). Every faulty sound has 
its instruction, every national peculiarity. Eudoxos observes 
with truth that the pronunciation of children, of drunken 
people, of sufferers with catarrh and great snuff takers often 
illustrates changes of consonants. 

247. Let the incredulous student, who regards his own 
language with distrust, be led on to an easy proposition, that 
the gutturals, k, y, %, C, K, G, Q, H, are among themselves 
interchangeable. The ancient Greek alphabet had its H, but 
the character was usurped by long E, and the later scribes 
employed half an H, I, to represent the sound ; the current 
hand made this ' a comma. Q stands for KW ; it is the K6f 
of the hebrew, the kflf of the arabic, and the 11 of the moeso- 
gothic ; it is found on some greek coins as $ , koppa, always 
they say before an O. It has apparently, then, some claim to 
be called a double letter, but this claim has never been ad- 
mitted, it makes no position in prosody, and was represented 

* Pert, open. 
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in the old alphabets by a single character. It soon passed 
out of the greek language, very little trace of it remaining to 
us, giving up its words to kappa : the latin exchanged it with 
C, and even the hebrew, which gives it full employment, will 
exchange it with Caph, and Kheth. These letters may be 
sufficiently for our purposes termed gutturals, though some of 
them be more strictly palatals, and a refined sense designates 
some of these as uvals. 

248. To this class of letters belongs the hebrew Ain. Some 
english writers express, following the Spanish Jews, this letter 
by n & g 11 > a practice which better orientalists, with abundant 
reason, condemn as utterly false. As is shown from the Sep- 
tuagint, the Ain when hardest is nearly a G, as in Gomorrha, 
and when softest almost without sound, as Eli, Amalek. 

249. Among the gutturals the hebrew and arabic gram- 
marians class the Aleph, Alif. Without asserting any such 
paradoxical doctrine as that the absence of aspiration has a 
guttural sound, we shall be able to admit that to K, G, Q, 
X, H is allied that sound which arises by diminishing the aspi- 
ration to the lowest point. As we proceed we shall have 
examples in which k, 7, % o^ 11 entirely disappear at the com- 
mencement of a word, whether before consonant or vowel; 
and though the steps of the process be lost, it may be easily 
supposed that a K or G might become a hard strong H, then 
a softer, and then be lost. Thus between Kairpos, Aper, may 
have intervened fhhaper, haper. 

250. These remarks may be illustrated and confirmed by a 
few words of Ewald on the arabic gutturals. [Gr. p. 27.] 
" Omnium lenissimus spiritus est Alif, talis scilicet qui vocalem 
ab initio syllabae positam necessario precedat, Jpost vocalem 
quoque vocis intensione audiri queat, ut 'awara, yas-'alu, ra'sun. 
Fortior est H& latino et nostro H, Grracorum spiritui aspero 
respondens ; intentior etiam H& (hebr. Kheth) Graecorum x 
et nostro Ch paullo mollius pronunciato respondens. A quibus 
c Ain ita differt ut spiritum palato non extrudat, sed extrinsecus 
haustum intrudat magis palatum pungens, qui sonus nobis 
aegre imitando attingitur." 

251. When vocalized the gutturals tend to a Y and I sound: 
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thus agls. Geong=engl. Young, and the english spelling is 
nearer to Iuvenis and to Yuvan : agls. Geoc= Yoke, and the 
english is again nearer the latin and Sanskrit: the anglo- 
saxon system of writing did not use at all, it is true, the 
letter Y as a consonant, but if Geoc were pronounced Yoke, 
and Geong, Young, which I should not wish to dispute, still 
the G must have been esteemed akin to the sound of our Y. 
In Alfreds Orosius the consonantal I of proper names is 
turned into saxon by a G. The moesogothic alphabet had 
separate letters for G and Y, the latter of which Q, would 
pass into the vowel 1, as ln&AiyiSKS, QflcXJVinS 
and in one instance at least Q^ItfS, e/eeivos, answers to the 
guttural K. The anglosaxons knew nothing of the convenient 
alphabet of Ulphilas, and in rejecting the Runes, accepted the 
inadequate A B C of the latin. The ancient element which 
in moesogothic is Ga, FA* and german Ge, was reduced in 
saxon times to a simple Y ; as yblent, yclept : the moesogothic 
Gards, becomes both Garden, and Yard, in english ; Gairnyan 
becomes Yearn; the germ. Gestern is our Yesterday; the 
german Gerte is our Yard (staff) ; our pay is pacare. Changes 
of this sort would be expressed in Semitic, greek, and latin 
words by I, and thus Mey-frv makes Metgcuv. 

252. Where KW was superseded by a K sound there often 
remained some trace of the original WinaU: thus moesog. 
Kwairrus=lat. Cicur, a reduplicated form; moesog. Kwens= 
yvvr) ; Quoius = Cuius, Quatere = Concutere ; an old fkwan = 
/cw-a. But this not always, for fkwan = Can-em; tccmvo^ss 
Vap-or. 

253. Among the liquids N adheres to gutturals rather than 
M, and its place is rather before the guttural than after it. 
On this see the Sanskrit. 

254. K, x *r e interchanged, as in the formation of tenses in 
greek ; thus rerapatcTcu, eTapaxOrjv ; rerapaKTai, rapa^r) ; 
SiSaatceiv, BtBa^V > S^ecr&M, iravhoicos, irpoa&o/eav ; ;^voi/9, 
tcvovs; peyx€iv 9 peytcew, ej^etv, e^ei/oia; 8ej£e<r0ai, ionic 
$€K€o-0ai: x lT<ay > i on ic mOwv ; Ma^atpa= moesog. Meki=agls. 
Mece. 

255. .The sound x k unknown to the english, anglosaxon, 
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moesogothic, norse, and pure latinity. Cicero tells us he was 
compelled by a corrupt fashion to adopt the aspirate in some 
words (Orator, 48) : Quin ego ipse, cum scirem ita maiores 
locutos esse, ut nusquam, nisi in vocali, aspiratione uterentur, 
loquebar sic, ut pulcros, Cetegos, triumpos, Kartaginem di- 
cerem; aliquando idque sero, convicio aurium cum extorta 
mihi Veritas esset, usum loquendi populo concessi, scientiam 
mihi reservavi. Orcivios tamen, et Matones, Otones, Cae- 
piones, sepulcra, coronas, lacrimas dicimus, quia per aurium 
iudicium semper licet. 

256. K, % are exchanged with 7, as in the forms of verbs, 
rerapa/yficu, Terapatcrcu, XeXeyfievov, XeXe/crac ; \eyojicu ( lie/ 
\e^09 ; 7va7TTft), Kvairro) ; hebrew Khilbn&h, xaXfiavr), Gal- 
banum ; #1^09, tcwirrew, gibbus ; %api><>, gratia ; Xd/cuT€9, 
Gratiae; koXttos, ital. golfo, engl. gulf: this word as Niebuhtf 
teaches (Lectures on Ethnology, ii. 140) passed into the 
italian from the greek towns in the south of Italy, where the 
hellenic language was not extinguished till the third or even 
the eighth century after Christ; icafnrrew, 'bend/ yafiyfro? 
'bent/ Set/cvvvcu, digitus; the tens in -Kovra answer to 
the tens in -ginta, as rpta/coyra, triginta: /cofifit,, gum; 
aquila, eagle; /coXXa, glue; tcvfiepvav, gubernare; 7077/309= 
conger; Ki0apa= guitar; hebrew gamal=«a/A7;Xo9; ovi^a= 
unguem (ace.) ; 6\a^u9 = oXiyos ; Cuckoo = Gowk ; secare, 
segmentum; ilicem (ace), ilignus; salicem (ace), sahgnus ; 
kvkvos, cygnus ; Kvg>o-o~09, Gnossus ; Kw8o9, Gnidus ; Upotcvr), 
Progne ; Axpaya^ Agrigentum ; tcpa&aTo?, grabatus ; globus, 
glomus belong to /cvXiew ; the ulcer yayypaiva is also /ca/o- 
kvvos, and it is apparently the feminine form of cancer; Ceres 
was Geres " quod gerit fruges/ Varro IV. : is it not rather 
Ger, of the saxon rune song (12), annona, anni proventus? 
Cic. de Nat. D. ii. 26. By the norse Smiiiga ' to sneak' it 
appears that Sneak and Smuggle are very close in sense and 
form : to Sneak Snake belongs. 

257. The k, y, x letters became H. Compare /cv<f>o<}, 
/cvnT€iv, gibbus with £#09; X^a*, humi; /coipavo?, germ. 
Herr (Buttm. Lexil. i. 35) ; keep gives hapse, hasp ; a cooper 
tnakes hoops; Call, Halloo; Camisia ' chemise ' = germ. Hemd ; 
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yeifuiov ' winter ' seems rightly compared with sanskr. Him- 
an ' frosty snow' whence the mountains Himalaya, Hfiemnft, 
JJmodes ; Emathia (Macedonia), Hiems, Hibernus, xtperXov : 
#£*/>= Hir, ( the hollow of the hand/ in Cicero, Varro, etc. 

258. The fc,y,x> H, also disappear altogether, yapavaekv 
is nearly opvoweiv ; carpere is nearly epenrew ; yXrjfjLav, yXr)fifj 
are Xrjpi), lippire ; %\ta/oo9 = Xiapo? ; /evXiv&eiaOcu = clKjlv- 
§€i<rdai, whence aXwSrjOpa; yaca=aia; ySoviros as in epi- 
jSovtto? with Soviros; teXevOos with arcoXovffos, show the 
origin of ^eXevOew, rjkyOov ; alpvXos = aBmuJus ; eva=unum j 
haurire= apvetv; yvwvai may give V009 ; gnatus=natus ; icairpo? 
t=aper ; gagates= agate ; taking its name from Gages a river 
inLykia, (Plinius, xxxvi. 19.) ^Xa6va=laena; colaphup== 
alapaj glubere=\€7rav; with liber, 'bark/ calcem gives Xajf j 
gailus should be compared with aXe/crpvcoy, the common 
notion from Xe/crpov being irreconcileable with the sense of 
a privative, he appears in welsh as Ceilliog applied to the 
cock pheasant, heath cock, cock thrush, drake, and grasg* 
hopper, erse Caileac, and perhaps takes his name from Call, 
and agls. Galan 'sing/ xv ya becomes anatem (ace.) and th$i| 
vqaaav ; yXavaaew, Xevaaecv ; yXvtcvpifr, liquorice ; the fir§t 
syllable in Erinaceus, Urchin, is apparently xnp aW 11 to X Q V°* i 
one of the names of the hedgehog is xotpcyypvXKR ; tunica if 
for fctunica, %nw, from the hebrew, with a root € to cover f 
gif is an old form of if, as was fully illustrated by HofHQ 
Tooke ; though it does not necessarily follow it was the im- 
perative Give, for even the norse has Ef ; Gippeswic is th$ 
sa*on name for Ipswich, it has a stream, the Gipping, wbiqh 
flows into the Orwell ; f cu ^i ftS * n alicubi was the old form 
of ubij an old f cuter became uter; in Quicumque, the 
cumque represents quumquum, for the latin doubles its inde* 
finites like quisquis, ut ut, unde unde, quoquo, s ever ' thqre* 
fore was quumquum and is now unquam; quod became ut 
€ that / fcunde in alicunde became unde. In the anglosqxon 
and moesogothic the change of gutturals to JI is constant. 
In almost all instances, say not in all, the harder guttural 
seems earlier than the gentler. 

359. With the KW the case is. the same; thus VNHggt 
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Kwainon e 7T€v0€«>' = ag]s. Cwainian, Wanian=germ. Weinen 
(but not whine). Tke lat. Quies=moesog. Wis which trans- 
lates yciKrjvri; Zeuss in the old keltic glossary (1079) has 
Poues = Quies ; does then iravetv belong to this group ? 
hither perhaps Keofiat,, Keificu and the Sanskrit Shi r sleep, 
repose/ Tranquillus has a correspondent moesog. in Ana- 
kwal, to rjavxa&w and norse Hvila ' to rest ' Hvilld r repose. 7 
Are yakrjvr), tceWew, o/ceWew connected with it? With 
Vacuus compare welsh Coeg. With Vanus compare Kevov, 
with Venter Kevecav ' belly/ and sanskr. Shunyas r empty f 
with Vapor, Kairvos. 

260. The object in these lists is to set before the mind 
such examples as may persuade it to accept the now received 
doctrine that gutturals change : not to exhaust all that can 
be said, or to produce all that has been said. Hence a list 
of other supposed parallels approved by men whose names 
have great weight in Germany shall not be given here, since 
they are somewhat doubtful. Not all probably by many, of 
the examples given, have been printed before. 

ANLAUT. 

261. Lat. CoN=erse Coimh, Comh=moesog. Ga— agls, 
(Je s= germ. Ge=engl. prefix Y='A/Aa, 'Opov. That the 
moesogothic Ga in one of its senses signified together is evi* 
dent from gawairj?i translating eiprjvr} but meaning f amity' 
since the elements are con=(rw and yeveaOai; from gabaux- 
yo}ms translating ^Sovtj, and gabauryaba rjSecos, but mad© 
up of the elements avfAfepei ; from gabinda, o-wBeafio? f 
gabundi, a-vvBeafjuo^ ; from gahlaiba translating avfifia0T)Tqs, 
avarpaTicorrj^ and made up of con and hlaifs c loaf/ pro* 
bably from galigri, Rom. ix. 10; from gamains which is in 
sense and form communis; from gaman kowcovos, from ga- 
marko avaToi'xpvaa ; from gayuko, <rv£vyo$; from gatiman, 
ovfMJxovew ; from gawaurdi, ofiCkua, made up of con and word as 
yerbum; from gawaurstwa, cvvepyos; from gawidan, av^wy- 
vvvav ; from gawizneigs wisan, Gvvqh^aOav ; from gakwumjnm 
conventibus (John, xvL 1). Surely the comparison need be 
no further pursued : I have been so full here because Grimm, 

f2 
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though he sets ga by con, has not been understood to assert 
the identity of the two, nor has he recounted them in his list 
of moesogothic words with latin equivalents in the preface to 
Schulze. The other senses and the weakness of sense found 
in the latin Con in composition are largely paralleled in the 
moesog., in agls., and in german. Thus Gamaitano is the 
Concision of St. Paul, Philipp. iii. 2. It is proper to add 
that the original form of Ga was Gan as is evident by com- 
paring Cuncti with germ. Ganz 'all' nav. The agls. has 
also Ge as Con, in gebedda, gebedde, r a bedfellow/ gebeor- 
scipe, ' a compotation/ gefera, ' a companion/ gegada ' comes/ 
gehada, qui eiusdem status vel ordinis est, the root being 
Had 'a state '= moesog. Haidus, translating T/oo7ro9=engi. 
Hood as in boyhood. Ge is Con again in gehleoj? 'con- 
sonus/ as gehleoJ?re staeftie sungan, Bed. i. 25, ' consona voce 
cecinerunt ' (Lye) (to make the english ' agreeable ' is very 
wide of the mark) ; in gehlyt ' colors' (con-lot) Ps. xliv. 9 ; in 
gelaj?ung € a congregation / in geligen, € a lying with / in ge- 
lodan c fratres/ Lye, that is, geleodan, germ, leute ; in g&nsen, 
' common ' as in moosog. and german ; in gemana ' consor- 
tium/ in gemot r an assembly/ as in Witenagemot, with 
several collateral forms ; in gerefa ' comes/ also germ. Graf 
' count / in gereonung ' coniuratio ' and geruna, symmystes, 
from the same root; in gefwser 'concors/ in getoge 'a 
tugging together/ a spasm. There are many anglosaxon 
words which are wholly unintelligible without this key to 
their signification. Abraham waes Godes gespreca (Homi- 
lies, i. 90). Lye was very far from the truth in explaining 
Gefol; which is applied to a camel (Genesis, xxxii. 15) at- 
tended by her foal ; similarly of a cow with her calf Gecelf 
(v. 13). Gemedrydran means having a common mother 
(Genesis, xliii. 29). " Without doubt," says Niebuhr (Hist. 
Rome, i. 512) "the name Consules means nothing more 
than colleagues," it is therefore the german Gesell. Perhaps 
oportet, it comports, av^epei is from con; thence oppor- 
tune, for to draw it from portus is not appropriate. That 
/cowos, f vvos, afia, 6/mov belong to this family has never been 
questioned. I shall show that the german Ganz ( all's Trap 
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sscunctus and that nrav in composition = Con. To this word 
with loss of aspiration must be carried a copulative, in a8e\~ 
$09, a\o^o9, a/coin?, acira^eadai, cueoXovOo?, amrepo? (A gam. 
276). For a$€\<f>o<; we have Aristot. H. A. III. i. 10, Setyv? 
60ev kcu aSeXxfrov? irpoacuyopevovac : similarly Hesychios. Ob- 
serve that this a is nearer to moesog. Ga than to any greek 
type. e Airavra (ace.) a double Con, retains the softened gut* 
tural. For further remarks see arts. 520, 662. An example 
of the sense con in english is worth giving. 

Hit is unri3t and gret sothede* 

To misdon one gode manne 

And his ibeddef from him spanned 

Owl and Nightingale, 1486. 

262. Gain in Gainsay, or Again or Against =agls. On. 
gean, Ongegen, is related to Gan as Contra to Con. With, 
which has now in our language the place of Con, to the ex- 
clusion of the old Mid, was originally possessed of the sense 
Contra, which still remains in Withstand, quarrel with, differ 
with, etc. The similarity of sense is but shadowy, yet it has 
been active in all these prepositions. I may be permitted 
here to offer some account of Ajee, Ogee. In the old eng- 
lish, final letters among the rest were frequently dropped. 
Man was Me, Done became ydo, Been, ibeo. The agls. 
Agen thus became Age. Examples are of constant occur- 
rence, I take the first that comes to hand. 

And dude here beste a3e the prince ; ac ever eft he was wo. 

Thomas Beket, p. 3. 

Tho heo were a$e thulke house, ther this Gilbert was. 

Id. p. 5. 

Thus Agee, Ogee meant Contra, and contained the same 
ancient radical element. In architecture an Ogee arch is 
one, the head of which is completed by two circles drawn 
contrary, that is, with centres on the outside of the span. 
Ajee may be used provincially as awry; but this seems to 
be the history of the word, 

* Sothood, sottishness. t Bedfellow. J Allure. 
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263. Ape = Ki77to9, *ifl8o9 =hebrew Kdf Ppp=germ. Afiea 
agls. Apassansk. Kapi-as with vowels short. The ktjttq* is 
one of the long-tailed apes; modern naturalists have mi** 
applied the term to the Sapajous of America, which could not 
have been intended by the hebrew and the Sanskrit. In their 
' Worterbuch ' the Grimms consider this word of importance 
to the history of language. 

264. Carve 5= Keipeiv art. 89, in another form Gird ? Gird 
means cut, whatever its origin. Since agls. Gyrd, a Yard, Can 
hardly be considered a cutting instrument, perhaps Ceorfan 
may be admitted. 

Thurgh girt with many a grevous blody wound. 

Chaucer, C. T. 1012. 

And girdeth of Gyles head 
And lat hym go no ferther. 

Piers Ploughman, 1284. 

The editor illustrates by the Towneley Mystery of the 
Shepherds 

"If I trespas eft, gyrd of my heede." 

265. Chill, Cool, CoLD=agls. Col adj. ; Celan, Cilian, Co* 
lian verbs =norse Kala. Cf. Gelu, Gelidus. 

266. Chin = agls. Cyn=germ. Kinn; cf. moesog. Einnua 
€ cheek ' = isl. Kinn. Cf. lat. Gena ' cheek/ Yeveiov, f chin ' = 
Few*. Cf. Tvados, 'jaw/ Gnaw. 

267. Chirp. Cf. lat. Garrire; Queri also, "Dulcequerun- 
tur aves," "Queruntur in silvis aves." Greet, Cry = agls. 
Gretan=moesog. Gretan=norse Gr&ta. Many forms of Cbirp 
are found. Agls. Girran (past pi. Gurron, Andreas 748), 
garrire, iElfric. Cirman ' make a noise, cry out/ Cyrm € cry, 
scream ' (Thorpe), Ceorian ' murmur are/ Hreman, Hrseman 
' glamare, vociferaTi.' 

And kisseth hire swete and chirketh as a sparrow. 

Chaucer, C. T. 7387. 

AU full of chirking* was. that sory place. 

Id. 2006. 

w - — ' ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ • ■ ... ■ ■ r . fi i ' »t fci i HMC 

♦ Noise. 
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With chirm of earliest birds. 

Milton, Par. L. iv. £42. 

VorJ>i ich am lob smale fojie 
That flo> bi grunde an bi >uuele * 
Hi me bichermet and bigrede)> 
And hore flockes to me ledej>. 

Owl and Nightingale, 277. 

268. Choose =agls. Ceosan is allied to Gustare, TeveaOcu. 
For in moesog. Kiusan expresses So/a/jua&iv, and Kausyan 
yevecOai. This leads to the identification of yeveaBai with 
agls. Ceowan=CHEW. Cf. also Cheek =agls. Ceaca. 

269. CLUE=lat. Glomus = agls. Clowe, Cliwe which seems 
to be connected with K\a)0€iv, KvXiew, ^H, n*W. 

270. Come = agls. Cuman= moesog. Kwiman=norse Koma 
(making past pi. Kv&mum)== Venire. The dutch also id 
Qvam retains the old V. The original spelling is retained in 
the old english word Queme which is a corruption of the 
moesogothic gakwiman, convenire. It is of very frequent 
occurrence and well known. 

Horn me wel quemeth, 
Knyght him wel bysemeth. 

King Horn, 490. 

An initial V in latin had, often, a letter preceding it ; that 
this was a K is clear, in Vivus, Vis, Vires, Venire, Vastare, 
Venus, Venari, Vermis, Valere, Vigere, Vegere, Vigilare, Vas 
(vasa), Verres, Vertere, Vita, Viscera, Velox, Vapor, Vanus, 
Venter, Veru. A dental has been lost in Viginti. The 
antiquity of the initial V is more or less supported by the 
Sanskrit in Vocem, Vitulus, Vomere, Vir, Verres, Vicus, Vestis, 
Virus, Vehere, Ve (or), Ventus, Ve (prefix), Videre, Vidua, 
Vertere, Vacillare. As the sariskrit loses initial letters, even 
according to its worshippers, Verres, Vertere may rightly stand 
as ancient and at the same time not original. 

271. Corn = agls. Corn (neut.) = moesog. Kaurn (neut.) =isl. 
Korn (neut.)=lat. Granum. Cf. Kernel = agls. Cirnel ; they 
say in east Anglia "a kernel of wheat," "a kernel of -salt" 
(Forby). Gsavel, Gitit, from the GEating sound, seem to 



♦ Juuelessagls. >ufe, 'germen, irons.' Hore=agls. Heora= their. 



f 
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point to the first letters as imitative. Hebr. G&rdl, rough, and 
arabic Jarila ' lapidosus fait/ have been compared. 

272. Court, Garden, Garth, Yard, Orchard, Wear. 
Cf. lat. Hortus, co-Hors, Urbs, Orbis, Xopro? (av\rj^ ev *xpprrtp m 
A. 773). The moesogothic has Gards, oi/cos, Aurtigards, 
ktjttq^j Midyungards, oi/covfievrj, Weinagards, a/Mirekcw, vine- 
yard, where the english word according to all reason should 
have begun with a W ; Garda, avXrj. In the Semitic languages 
is a copious supply (see 1046) of similar examples. All these 
are forms of Cir-ca, Cir-cum, Gird, Girdle ; and the various 
senses may be in a good measure illustrated by the uses in the 
Edda of the word Gar$r, which means 1. a hedge, ringwall, or 
plankfence ; 2. the space so enclosed, either as 3. court, or as 
4. field, garden; or as 5. dwelling. From Tigranocerta, Nov- 
gorod, and the tatar Yourts to Carthage this word is spread. 
A Garth is c a yard/ ' a little,close / and a Fishgarth is a dam in 
a river for the catching of fish (Kersey). Garth an inclosure is 
also welsh. A Wear in a river = Were, s defensio, munimen- 
tum, agger ' (Kilian) is of this group. Ware, Ward (see 222), 
Guard may be. For other members of the group see art. 280 
and 1026. 

273. CRANE = agls. Cran=lat. Gru&=Tepavo^. Cf. E/>a>- 
&09, Ardea, Heron a similar bird. The root I suppose lies in 
the length of the leg \ cf. Crura ' legs/ Grallse ' stilts/ Gra- 
dus ' a stride/ erse gaelic Cara ' a leg/ Corr ' any bird of the 
Crane kind/ Science names them nowadays Grallatores, 
r stiltcrs/ 

274. Creep = lat. llepere = agls. Creopan. Other forms are 
Krim, with the labial liquid M for the labial P, and Serp, 
with the guttural become sibilant. Cf. Crawl, Cripple. 

275. Cress = Grass = mcesog. Gras, Mark iv. 28, Frumist 
gras, irpcoTov x°P T0V > 32. allaize grase maist, c greatest of all 
herbs/ Rom. xiv. 2, gras inatyi)? 'catcth herb/ Xa^ava 
card tec :=isl. Gras ' herb/ especially Iceland moss=agls. Graes, 
Gsers, Cressa, Cerse= T^acm?, Kpacm? (Aristot. H. A. VIII. 
x. 1 ; Mceris, Hesych. cvtl Be 6 ^Xa)/oo? x°P T0< >)- Art. 122. 

276. Ear = lat. Auris (see art. 106) is a difficult word; 
Afcovew, with Avrj/covarew, Auscultare, and the moesog. Auso, 
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Ova?, welsh in an old glossary Scouarn € an ear/ go some way 
towards indicating an original form fKous, or fAkous. 

277. Gall = XoXrj = agls. Gealla=isl. Gall. Xo\o9, € anger/ 
Xa\67ro9 ' indigestible/ are of this root, also Cholera, Choleric, 
&c. Further back in its life it was related to Yellow = agls, 
Geolo, to GoLD=norse Gull, to X\a>po9. 

278. GANDER=X*?j/=lat. Anser=germ. Gans=agls. Gan- 
dra=sanskr. Hunsah ^c:, which is goose, gander, swan. It 
appears then that in Kv/cvo? € swan ' exist the same elements 
KN in a reduplicate form, and the latin word for duck Anatem 
(ace.) is with loss of guttural similar ; it seems to bring in 
Ni7<r<ra, : which, however, might be t^X°" a « As a full discus- 
sion here would be premature, see in Word families art. 1048, 

278 a. Gape = agls. Geapan= norse G&pa, the germ. GafFen 
' to stare/ i. e. with open mouth. With sibilation Gasp. Both 
related to ILairretv as well as XaoTceiv (351). Odyss. e. 467 : 

firj fi apvbis OTiftr) re KaKrj Kai BrjXvs ieptrq 
e§ oKtyrj7rekirjs bapdarfl K€Ka<f>rj6ra 6\>fi6v, 

Yet perhaps this /ce/ca^ews is from tcafivw, as if /c€/ca/j,r)G)<;. 

279. Gar, now a scotch word, frequent in old english ; the 
norse is G6rva=G6rfa=Gerva=G6ra=Gera ' to make, pre- 
pare/ This is referred by Pott with reason to sanskr. Kri, 
' make/ with which Xeip is connected andCreare, and Crescere, 
and Carmen, and Iecur. The old english has Graith, ' pre- 
pare/ is it not the norse past GorSa ? Carmen then is of the 
same sense as irocrjfia. 

280. Geotan is almost extinct in english: it represents 
Xew, and Gutta : if Gutter be french, Gout, a homely word 
for a sewer, and for a gush as of blood, is probably from the saxon 
direct. Moesog. Giutan=germ. Giessen. See art. 852. 

Ther was ycome with the messangers 
A queynte mon, a metal geoter ; 
That couthe caste in alle thyng. 
He avysed* than the kyng ; 
And tho he com horn, sykirliche, 
He cast a forme the kyng yliche 

* Ayised, stood vis a vis. 
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In ftoe, in eyghnen, in nose, in mouth, 
In leynthe, in membres, that is selcouth*. 

Kyng Alwundre, 6734. 

281. Gird, Girth, Girdli:= agls. Gyrdel: Curl: inthtrt 
appears the root Cir-cum, Cir-ca, Cir-culus, Typo?, Gyrus, Gjr* 
rare. No doubt the original form was fkwer, as in Quern ; 
the v in yvpoi, /cvtcXos cf . circulus, was a vocalization of the W, 
and in Vertere, the guttural has been removed. See art. 279 
and 1046. 

282* Girl was of either sex "Gerles that were Cherles" 
(Piers Ploughman, 528 of ' Ammon and Moab '). " Gramme* 
fot Girles" (id. 5961). " Knave gerlys" (id. glossary)* It 
answers to Kot/po9, Kotywy, Koprj and seems to arise out of the 
f 6tfb Car, Kri, Grow. Churls, Earls, Girls seem to be all of 
toe stock. 

283. Glad t=Laetus= agls. Gl8ed=m<Bsog. Hlas, i\apo?*m 
norse Gla : 8r=sanskr. Hlad. 

284. GNAT=agls. Gna3t=KaH>awra (ace). A derivative of 
the greek is Canopy, properly Conopeum, a musquito net. 
©'a gnat.' 

285. GoRB=agls. Gor=lat. Cruor. 

286. GouRD=lat. Cucurbita=agls. Cyrfaet=germ. Kurbs. 
See art. 1026 and cf. Cucumis. Hagars bottle of water is not 
very different, roi. Gurkens are little cucumbers; germ. 
Kurbs is nearly Kurke ' cucumber/ The agls. Cyrfat treats 
the gourd as a Vat ; we have only the compound. 

287. GRAB = Rapere= f Ap7rafetv with transposition of It. 
To Grab are allied Grip, Gripe, Grapple, Grope, Grasf 
(sibilated) = agls. Grapian, Griopan, Gripan, Gripe, Grap= 
moesog. Greipan, with Gagrefts, 8oyfia= norse Gripa=sanskr. 
Grabh, the earlier form of Grah. Here the english has 
retained an earlier form than the greek, than the latin, than 
the ordinary Sanskrit. 

288. Gris 'a pig'=isl. Gris=X(upo5=sanskr. Kirah or 
Kiri. The root may lie in the habit of the animal to make - 
furrows in grass land, Kecpew, arare : the sanskr. verb Krt to 
which the word is deferred, signifies with Ap to make furrows. 

* Sel&Mth, strange. 
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289. QuflST = agls. Gsest = moesog. Gasts = norse Gistr =±lat. 
Hospitem, Hostem (ace.) [Grimm]. 

T*he kyng of Alemaigne gederede ys host 
Makede him a castel of a mulne post ; 
Wende * with is prude ant is muchele bost, 
Brohte from Alemaigne mony sori gost t, 
To store Wyhdes ore. 

Richard of Almaigne, 20. 

290. Hair. Od. #. 188 : to> 8' ap eirat%av& eXerj/v epvady 
re fjuv etaco T$Lovpl£. II. 1. 178 : iv /capo? atari (?). Cf. Hircus 
even if Fircus, Hirtus, Hirsutus. 

291. Hal ' a hiding place.* "The radical letters KL occur 
in a great number of wotfds signifying covering and conceal- 
ment : lat. Celare, Ocoulere, Clam, " Calim antiqui dicebant 
pro clam " (Festus), and I take Caliin for a dative, ' in hiding / 
Kakv$r\ 'a hut/ Ka\v% 'the covering of the blossom in a 
plant/ /ce\v<f>o<; ( the covering of the seeds, pod / gaelic Ceil, 
c conceal / welsh C&, ' concealment, shelter/ Oil s a retreat,' 
6rse Ceilim f I conceal / Culmen ' the covering of a house, the 
roof, the thatch, sometimes the reed, culmiis :' moesog. Ilulyan, 
translating irepiicaXvnTeiv ; agls. Helan f to cove* / old english 
Hele, whence Hillier ' a roofer / agls. Hlid=LiD e the Coveting 
of a vessel/ 

Ich was in one sumere dale, 
In one su>e c^elej hale, 
I herde ich holde grete tale 
An hule and one ni^tingale. 

Owl and Nightingale, 1. 

The last glossary on this passage follows Grimms idea and 
gives Hale = Hollow; but Lye has Hal, latibulum, from the 
word-for-word version of the Psalms, xvi. 13. The latin Cella, 
usually the dark recess where the idol deity was placed, is 
derived by Festus and Servius from Celo, " quod ea celentur, 
quse velimus esse occulta." In this sense Hal, agls., occurs 
in St. GuSlac (p. 82, line 22), J?a gemette he hine hleonian 
on J?am hale his cyrcan wiS Jmm weofode, € leaning in the 
cella of his church against the altar/ Gluma the chaff or 

* Weened. t Gost is here foreigner. 

\ Su>e di?ele, very secret. 
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husk of the grains of corn can scarcely be separated from 
K€\v<f)os; and Glubere ' to peel, flay, strip off the covering/ as 
we say " to bark a tree, to peel an orange," must go with it. 
If so, Liber, \erreiv, Xen-as, Ae7rro9, Limpet have all lost a K. 

No longer hele y nille* 
Al that sothe tellen y wille. 

Sir Gy of Warwike, p. 0. 

Als the bark hillest the tre 
Bight so sal my ring do the. 

Ywaine and Gawin, 741. 

Thyn halle agraydej and hele the walles 
With clodes and wyth ryche palles. 
Launfal, 904. 

And alle the houses ben hiled, 
Halles and chambres 
With no leed but with love 
And lowe speche as bretheren. 

Piers Ploughman, 8686. 

292. HALM=KaXa/xo9=lat. Calamus, Culmus, agls. Healm 
(masc.)=isl. Halmr. With this compare Quill, the hollow 
of feathers, lat. Caulis r stalk/ Columen, Columna, welsh 
Calaf s a stalk, a reed/ Called ' the stalk of thistles/ gaelic 
Cuile € a reed, bulrush, cane/ the erse Cuilc, Ciolceach, Gol- 
cog, Giolc, Gioleach € a reed/ Coll ' a post or pillar, the stalk 
of a plant/ the sethiopic rhA't 1 ' calamus,' the greek At/\o? 
' a pipe/ These lead us to Hollow. Since the word Colbhta, 
Colpa, erse, the calf of the leg, can hardly fail to be akin to 
Colb ' pillar/ cf. welsh Celff € a stock, a pillar/ we must con- 
clude that CALF=lat. Columen. 

In champion countrie a pleasure they take 
To mow up their hawme for to brew and to bake ; 
And also it stands them instead of their thacke 
Which being well inned they cannot wel lacke. 
The hawme is the straw of the wheat or the rie, 
Which once being reaped they mow by and by. 

Tusser, August 14. 

* Nille =ne wille, will not. 

t Conceals, as appears by what follows : " For of the sal thai have 
no syght." 

% Agrayde, prepare. 
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293. HALS=lat. CoUum==moesog,, norse, agls. Hals. Gal- 
lows seems to be another form = agls. Galga, 'patibulum.' 

Al this route of ratons 
To this reson thei assented. 
Ac tho the belle was ybrought 
And on the beighe* hanged, 
Ther ne was raton in al the route 
For al the reaume of France 
That dorste have bounden the belle 
About the cattes nekke 
Ne hangen it about the cattes hala, 
Al Englond to wynne. 

Piers Ploughman, 346. 

The crueltee of thee, queen Medea, 
Thy litel children hanging by the hals, 
For thy Jason, that was of love so fals. 
Chaucer, C. T. 4493. 

And hence the verb to Halse. 

Halsethe and kissethe and wol him not withseynef. 

Lydgates Minor Poems, p. 32. 

294. Halt = agls. Healt=moesog. Halts = norse, Haltr= 
lat. Claudus=j£a>\o9= welsh Cloff. 

295. Hand =Koi/S-vXo5?=. agls. Hand=moesog. Handus= 
norse Hond. Cf. 123. 

296. HARNs=germ. Gehirn=: norse Hiarnr=isl. Hiarni= 
dan. Hierne=swed. Hjerna, can scarce be but moesog. 
Hwairnei ' skull / cf. Kpavcov, Cerebrum^ Kapa. 

He cleft the helme and the hern-pan. 

Ywaine and Gawin, 660. 

297. Head is a contraction of agls. Heafod (neut.) = moesog. 
Haubi)? (neut.) =norse Hofir$=lat. Caput =:Ke<f>a\rj. The 
german has two forms, Haupt and Kopf. The sanskr. Kapftl 
masc. or neut., but it means ' a skull/ From the final L of 
the greek, T of the latin, it is evident that the first syllable 
contains the root: this exists in agls. Cop, Copp 'top.' 
See art. 96. Another form, K14817, existed in greek, whence 
the homeric TUv^Larav ' to go head first/ ' tumble over ; , i and 

* Beighe, something bent, here collar, 
t With-say=contradict, 
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hither refer one way or other, Kvftepvav ' steer 'xsQnberngre, 
which gives us Govern : the second syllable may he Q*r. Ape* 
belongs to this group, for Servius quotes with a half sneer the 
derivation from apere, saying 'unde apicem dictum volunt 
(In iEneid. x. 270). 

298. Heap is of the same origin as Copia. In the singular 
the senses are not remote ; and, for the plural Copiae, the agls. 
Heap frequently means ' troops, bands ;' thus Engla heapas 
' troops of angels ' (iElfric. Homil. i. p. 340, 842). pes hearda 
heap (Beowulf, 858. K.), 'this hardy band/ The Swedish 
form is Hop, which is used in the same sense, as, Mark x. 46, 
en magtig stor hop folk. Haufe in germ, is both ' heap ' and 
r band, crowd/ 

Fast lepeth your English heap*. 

Richard Coer de Lion, 1789. 

And he that lov'd me or hut moan'd my case 
Had heapes of fire brands handed at his face. 

Browne Brit. Past I. iv. 

Unarmed were the most hep. 

GyofWarwike,p. 189. 

The most hepe wepen for hlis. 

Ibid. p. 142, 

The wisdom of an hepe of lered men. 

Chaucer, C. T. Prologue, (57$. 

Ye shal catche myse hy grete heepis. 

Reynard the Fox, p. 25. 

A grete heep of houndes. 

Id. p. 169. 

299. Heart = lat. Cor, Cordis = Kvp, KapSia ssmoesog. 
Hairto=agls. Heorte=norse Hiarta=germ. Herz=sansqr. 
Hrid; cf. Core. 

300. Heel = agls. Hel (iElfric)=norse Haell=lat. Calcem, 
This exists in the greek adverb \a£ for ttfXaf, and in the deri- 
vative Xtucri^eiy for ftcXa/eTifcv : see art. 1028. The moesog. 
is Fairzna, translating and of the same source as irrepya, 
compare lat. Perna, ' a shank of bacon 9 not ' a gammon.' 
The corresponding saxon Fiersna=germ. Ferse, occurs only 

* Band. 



in Caedmon 56. 19, where Mr. Thorpes translation cannot be 
accepted by any who recollect the mcesogothic and the test 
Genes, iii. 15, " It shall bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise 
his heel." Professor Dietrich acknowledges ' heel/ proposing 
to print thus : Jro scealt fiersna saetan tohtan niwre : ' du sollst 
den Fersen (des Weibes) nachstellen mit neuem Kampf.' 

301. Hemp =Kavva^9= lat. Cannabis=isl. Hanpr=agls. 
Hsenep, Henep = sanskr. Shan-an, with sibilation. Herodotus 
iv. 74 describes it as a novelty to his countrymen and as sky- 
thian. See Nettle. 

302. HiDE=Kei;^etv=agls.Hyda2i=cornish Kyth, Kytha 
(Lluyd)= welsh Cuddio. 

303. Hide = Cutis =agls. Hyd=isl. Hud=germ. Hatit, 

304. Hive. In moesog. Heivafrauya is oi#o8ea7roT?;$, where 
Heiv is evidently = agls. Hiw € a family/ by us applied to bees 
only. With the moesog., Grimm (Gram. i. 540) compares 
lat. Civis. That it is also olkui, and Quick, seems probable. 

305. Hobby, Cob maybe the same word as Caballus, whiqli 
is as early as Lucilius; cf. welsh Ceflyl=irish Capall; tfce 
gaelic has Capall ** a mare/ 

Long after Phoebus took Lis laVring team 
To his pale sister and resigned his place 
To wash bis cauples in the ocean stream. 



The danish Hobbe, J. Grimm says, comes from the hobbling 
gait. We should perhaps be ashamed to say that it may be 
'I7T7T09. The Boeotians (Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. 3554) seem 
by the names 'Tirwarypa, 'Tim-acrta to have made imros into 

V7T7T05. 

306. Hoe seems related to moesog. Hoha, ' aporpov,' and 
lat. Occare ' to harrow * according to Grimm (Gr. iii. 416). 
Also (?) to Hew, Hack, HoGG=norse Hoggva f cpedere. 1 A 
Hog is a cut boar, a Hog sheep is one whose wool has been 
clipped the first year, a Hog mane is cut near the neok. 

307. Horn = lat. Cornu—Kepa? (/cepaT05)=pp Keren = 
moesog. Haurn=norse Horn = welsh Corn=erse Corn r a 
drinking horn/ Oji account of its great horcis HMT=lat. 
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Cervus. In isl. Horn signifies also Corner = welsh Cornel » 
erse Coirneul, Corr, and so agls. Horn, o. e. Hirn. 

Or for to ripe that holkit* huge belly 

And the hid hirnis to serche and well espye. 

Gawin Douglas, lib. ii. (Of the wooden hone.) 

To this root some refer Aries, Kpw, but see art. 757. 

308. Hornet = germ. Hornisse, Hornus (Wachter)=agls. 
Hyrnet=erse Cearnablian=lat. Crabronem (ace.). The an- 
tennae of this wasp are not remarkably large. I am told that 
it may take its name from its whirring sound, as the hebrew 
Zirrah (if with dagesh occultum). Cf. the erse Cronan, 'the 
buzzing of a fly or insect/ The hornet is of a pale yellow, 
and another root might be suggested, the Sanskrit Gaur yellow, 
which produces probably Crocus, Cera, and by removal of the 
guttural, Aurum. Yet the Gloss. Ajg. has Horn-beron, Cra- 
bronis. 

309. Hollow = agls. Hol=Koi\o9(?). The moesog. has 
Ushulon, \a,TOfA€iv, ( to hollow out (?)/ Hulundi € <rm)\aiov.' 
More probably between o and c in tcoiko? a consonant has 
fallen out. 

310. Hound = agls. Hund= moesog. Hunds=norse Hundr 
= Kuva (acc.)=lat. Canem=sanskr. Shwan (of which the 
nominative is Shw&) . The original root beyond doubt fKwan. 
Kennel retains the K. 

811. Hunt =Venari= agls. Huntian. These are altered 
forms of the above undoubted root fKwan, Hound. The 
vocalization byE long, as compared with Canem,is remarkable. 
There is no connexion with moesog. Hinthan, which is the 
o. e. Hent. 

312. Hurry = old germ. Hurschen (to which Basch ' quick * 
with our Bash, ' temerarius/ is perhaps allied) may be un- 
hesitatingly compared with Currere. I shall attempt to show 
that *)(at,p€iv—ariapTav } and means leap, jump ; Currere I take 
to be of the same root, with KW, and W vocalized. 

313. Javelin = agls. Gafeloc. Cf. O/SeXo? ' a spit/ 

314. Ken, Know = agls. Cunnan= moesog. Kunnan=norse 

* Holkit is interpreted { sunk/ by Sir F, M, in Sir Gawain* 
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Kenna=germ. Kennen=lat. Gnoscere, Noscere, with incep- 
tive sense and inceptive-sco=riyva><7tf€Jv, Tvwvai, TLawew 
(JSsch.)=sanskr. Jn&. Gnoscere is asserted by Csecilius ap. 
Diomed. I. 378 ; it occurs in dignoscere, cognoscere, ignoscere. 
The Sanskrit according to its custom puts a sibilant J for the 
guttural : the german and north country english have much 
more ancient forms. Like the latin we drop in pronunciation 
the K of Know. 

If I sholde deye bi this day 

Me list nought to loke ; 

I kan noght parfitly my paternoster 

As the preest it syngeth ; 

But I kan rymes of Robyn Hood 

And Randolf erl of Chestre j 

Ac neither of oure Lord ne of oure Lady 

The leeste that evere was maked. 

Piers Ploughman, 3273. 

Like Itymicwat,, yvapy, Know sometimes means resolve. 

Then was the soudan glad and blithe 
Mahoun be thonked feole* sithe 
That heo was so biknowe. 

KyngofTars, 469. 

315. KEN=lat. Gignere (for fgigenere, Genuisse)=r€mw, 
TeivecrOtu = erse Geinim (I beget) = agls. Cennan = sanskr. 
Jan. So KiN=lat. Genus =revo?=agls. Cyn=moe80g. Kuni 
=norse Kyn=erse Cine. The list of words belonging to the 
root is too long to give. Some forms show by the vocalization 
that an earlier root fKwen existed, as Tvvrj, Quean, moesog. 
Kuni, and -kunds used as a termination =2-ryevr)<; } agls. -cund 
,as termination, with the latin isl. agls. engl. for det kvindelige 
Skamlem. The dutch Kinderen is so much like Children, 
having the plural termination twice, that the words are pro- 
bably one : Bask (68) says of the agls. Cild ' child/ that it, 
" according to Lye, forms cildru, but the usual plural is like 
the singular cild; yet in Legg. iElfredi ];a steopcilde occurs 
twice ; though the e final is probably mute in this instance/' 
If then the agreement of the plural forms be accidental, still 
Cild compared with germ. Kind, appears the same, like Tent, 

* Feole = many. 
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Tilt. In the goddess Venus the K of the older root has fallen 
away, and among the various ideas the root contains, the ten- 
dencies of ruder life point to a worship like that which 
travellers tell of the Druses of the Syrian Oberland. It is 
impossible to shake off the impression that the Chemosh of 
the Moabites #1D3 is the same deity, and bears a name not 

accidentally but by affinity similar. For a time I felt this 
conclusion overthrown by a note of Ludolfi on fh^fl, but I 
now see that to the root fkwen belongs not only Venus, 
but also Venter, Kevewv and Kevo?. Hence the signification* 
vary, and the Semitic languages have two forms, both of them 
originally one, inhebrew tPI&S, #Oft, sethiopic fh^ft, *V^?I. 
This conclusion is borne out by DJStl ' a water skin , =lat, 
Vter for Venter. See Anther art. 1026. As examples of some 
english forms now forgotten, take 

He bicom sone J>erafter pur gydi and wod : 

For he was in ys tnddef weinbe, as he utlderstod. 

He >03te he wolde wyte and Be how faire J* ciambre were 

Warinne he was ykenned, ar ys moder hjnri here. 

Bobert of Gloucester, p. 68. 

He come of Woden J>e olde lowerd, as in te>e kne*. 

Id. p. 228. 

Hijt mojt be do ine kende watert 
And non other licour. 

"William of Shorehatn, p. 8, d« taptMl* 

That he Wald go to get his pray, 
His kind it waldj, the soth to say. 

Ywaine and Gawin, 2020. 

816. Einaisl. Kid (neut.) Kida (fem.) = Hoedus. Near 
this lies GoAT=agls. Gat, Gset=hebrew Gedi, Hi). 

817. Kiss = agls. Coss= germ. Kuss=lat. Osculum for fcos- 
culum. Cf. Kvaai. Not however to deny that Os and Oft- 
culutn are connected, for it seems probable that Os also had 
lost a guttural ; cf. Ostrea, x ao< *> X acriceLV > X atveiV > Gustaie, 
etc. etc. Ostrea is surely ' yawner/ 

818. KNEE=moesbg. Kniu (neut.) =norse KnS (neut.), ttlsd 

* Tenth generation. t It must be done in natural water. 

\ His nature would, willed it. 
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later id. Hnie=agls. Cneow (neut.) =lat. Genu = Tow. The 
pronunciation now in use with us omits the K, and is an 
example of dropping a guttural. 

319. KNOT=agls. Cnott=isl. Knuttr, Hnuttr=lat. Nodus. 
Cf. 605. 

319 a. Know : cf. Nov?. The norfolk people use the word 
thus : " He lost his know some days before he died, but he 
got it back just at the last and called to me." 

320. KNiT=agls. Cnytan = id. Knyta = lat. Nectere. 13V 
alligavit ?. 

320 a. Ladder =agls. Hladder, comes I think from \icekev- 
0e«/=j-e\ei;0e*v= moesog. LeiJ?an. Lead appears to be causa- 
tive of the same verb. In modern german Geleise € a path' 
assigns no force to the preposition, but Geleit and Geleiten 
' accompany' preserve its old sense 'con.' In agls. jelaefc 
occurs as 'the meeting of roads' in the singular (Genesis 
xxxviii. 21). Near Keswick is a path on the shores of the 
lake called Lord Derwentwaters ladder. Ladder we may con- 
clude is /ceXevOo?. TSXevOepo? and Liber are participial deri- 
vatives of -[ekevdeiv, e\0eiv. 

321. LiFT=moesog. Hlifan=old lat. Clepere=K\€7rretv. 
This is a border word ; we retain Shoplifter. The root is Kal 
c conceal/ and Latro is for fklatro, \adew for -\icKadeiv. 

322. Leme, Light, Lustre, Lightning, Lowe; agls. 
Liget, Leoma, Lig ; moesog. LiuhaJ?, <£a>9, Liuhtyan, Xafiirew, 
Lauhatyan, acrTpairreLV, Lauhmuni, aoTpaTrrj, <f>Xof;; latin 
Lucem, Lucere, Lumen, Illustris, Lucerna,(Luna?); Aaiiirew, 
Aeiwo$, Afyvi/9 (Aristophanes), Avklos (AttoXXcdv), afi<j>t\v/cf} 
(vt/£), Av)(yo<;, Aevacrew, Avy$o$ (Lydius lapis) ; erse Leos 
' light/ Lasaim ( I burn, light, kindle/ are all words which 
have lost their initial letter : for the present compare these 
with Gleam, Glow, Glare, Glance, Glitter, Glister, 
Gloss, Glass, Glede, Glim, Glimmer, Glimpse (these 
forms with I are diminutives), Gloze, Clean ; agls. Gleam, 
Glenge, Glsere ' amber/ Glses ' glass/ Glawan, Glitenan, 
Glisnian, Glistenung 'a flash of lightning/ Gled; moesog. 
Glitmunyan, o-TtXfiew; norse Gloa, Gler ; isl. Glama ' white- 
ness/ Glampi ' splendour/ at Glana'to dawn/ Glans 'bright- 

g2 
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ness, lightning/ Glansi ' ray/ Glitnir ' bright/ at Glora r to 
glare/ Glossi 'a shining, a flame/ at Glossa 'to blaze/ at Glyssa 
' to sparkle/ at Glytta, ' to glitter/ Glaedur ' gledes/ Gkeair 
'splendour/ in the Edda, Eyglo 'ever glowing ' is the sun; 
erse Gliun 'light, the sky, clean, plain/ Glor 'clear, clean ; 9 
lat. Clarus ; yXrjvrj (?) and the old radical word Tekew, \afitreiv, 
aiBetv in Hesychios, of which 2eXa? is a sibilate form. FeKav,- 
avyrjv rjkiov; TXawoi, ra Xafiirpvafiara Ttov irepiK€<f>a\cua>v, 
oiov aoT€p€$ \ T\av/cos, \ei/# 09 ; TXavaov, Xafxirpov ; TXavaaei, 
\afjL7T€L ; T\cj>apa, o<f>0a\/j,oi, FXrjvo^, <j>ao$ (Hesych.) ; r\au- 
kiocov ' having flashing eyes,' TXyvrj ' the pupil of the eye * 
(Homer). Sanskr. Glau ' the moon / welsh Gole ' splendour/ 
With thirty similar welsh words. The fire lowes is quoted by 
Hickes as a Yorkshire phrase. 

As rede as any gleede. 

Piers Ploughman, 903. 

Nis na moore to the mercy of God 
Than in the see a gleede. 

Id. 3066. 

thou of Troy the lemand lamp of licht. 

G. Douglas, p. 48, 21. 

Be than the wallis lemand bricht and schire 
Of the unhappy Didois funerall fyre*. 
Id. 127. 21. 

And all maketh love, well I wote, 
Of which min herte is ever hoto, 
So that I brenne a3 dothe a glede, 
For wrathe, that I may nought spede. 

Gower, lib. iii. p. 280. 

But I fare like the man that for to swele his flyes 
He stert into the bern and after stre he hies 
And goith about the wallis with a brenning wase 
Tyll it was at last that the leem and blaze 
Entrid into the chynys where the wheate was, 
And kissid so the evese that brent was all the plasef. 
History of Beryn, 1611. 

* Moenia re9piciens quae iam infelicis Elissne Collucent flammis. 
t Swele=burn, stre = straw, wase=swisp, chynys = chinks, evese =a 
eaves. 
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Ther wendc of him a lem that toward the north drou 
Evene as it were a launce, red and cler inou*. 
Rob. Glouc. p. 548. 

Therinne lay that lady gent 
That after syr Launfal hedde ysent 
That lefsome lemede bryght. 

Sir Launfal, 288. 

That brennand fire withouten ende so gretlye hit glowes 
That al the water in the warld may not sloke his lowes. 

Myrour of Lewed Men, 1127. 

323. Lean = agls. Hlinian=K\tv€4v=lat. clinare in com- 
pounds. 

323 a. Lick, art. 139, is shown to have been originally 
tglick by the greek for ' tongue/ TXaxraa^lW'} with -jrft 
'licked/ the sibilants are of letter change. 

324. Listen = agls. Hlystan = norse HlrSan = KXvetv. The 
Heliand has Hlust 'the ear'=erse and gaelic Cluas= welsh 
Clust with Clyw ' hearing as a sense/ Cf. the second syllable 
in Auscultare. Scotch and english Lug ' an ear.' 

325. Loaf = agls. Hlaf= norse Hleifr = moesog. Hlaife, 
Hlaibs seems connected with KX^avo?, a portable oven, in 
which cakes were often baked upon the hearth (Acharn. 
1123, Herodot. ii. 92). So Bread from agls. Bnedan 'to 
roast, etc/ 

326. Loop 'palm of hand'= moesog. Lofa= norse Ldfi, 
which is apparently related to Aa&ew, may be akin to Glove 
= agls. Glof=isl. Glofi. Aafieiv seems akin to a Claw, Xrjkri, 
Clasp, and they may be collateral forms of Grab, Grasp. 

327. Name, if really a form of Nomen, has lost a G, 
tgnomen, as in Agnomen, and, what is surprising, the Sanskrit 
has lost its corresponding J. Nomen has its full form in 
Cognomentum. In the islandic we find our Ken = norse 
Kenna, used for 'name/ Hundingr het rikr konongr, vr3 
hann er Hundland kent. ' There was a powerful king called 
Hunding, after him is Hundland kenned, named/ See the 
Semitic usage of HDD- B. H. in Kendr. 

328. Nap = agls. Hnoppa (Somner, unde?). Cf. IVa^evs, 
Kvairrecv. 

* Of a comet after the battle of Lewes. 
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329. Neigh = agls. Hnsegan = danish Gnegge = lat. Hinnire. 
Cf. Nag. 

330. Nettle = agls. Netle=Kn&y. Hemp is a plant of 
the nettle tribe, and the forms Kw&7, KawaySt? appear to 
arise from some common element. This remark will have 
some value in determining the affinities of skythic and 
hellenic. 

331. Neve (fist)=isl. Knefi may be related to KovSi/Xo? 
' fist/ To Knefi refer Knead. By change of labial to corre- 
sponding liquid I suspect an affinity with agls. Niman 'take/ 
which however is Niman, not hniman, in the moesogothic. 
Shakspeare uses Neve, " give me thy neafe, Monsieur Mustard 
Seed." Mids. N. Dr. iv. 1 . " Sweet knight, I kiss thy neif." 
Henry IV. Pt. II. ii. 4. 

332. Nits = agls. Hnite=swed. Gnete=Kow8e5. 

333. Nut = lat. Nucem (ace.) = agls. Hnut = isl. Hnot, 
where the H points to an older K, found in the welsh Cneuen 
' nut ' == gaelic Cno. 

334. Quean, Queen = agls. Cwen=rWi7= moesog. Kwens, 
Kwino=norse Kona, Kvaen, Kv&n. See Ken, 315. 

335. Quick = moesog. Kwius = lat. Vivus=agls. Cwic= 
norse Kvikr. In the oblique cases the norse retains the two 
original koppas, as ace. Kvikvan. The second guttural sur- 
vives in lat. Vixi, Victum ; the first in the moesogothic. The 
affinities of this word are too numerous for this place ; see 
art. 1024. 

335a. QuENCH=agls. Cwencan is to cause to vanish, and 
is therefore an active answering to Vanescere; cf. Vanus, 
Kevo? for fkwen-os. Sibilation might give Swoon = agls, 
Aswunan : cf. s'evanouir. 

336. Quern = agls. Cweorn, Cwyrn= moesog. Kwairnus in 
the compound AsUu-kwairnus = norse Kvern. Cf. welsh 
Chwyrn, a Whirl. These words are of the same origin as 
lat. Vertere, 717309, etc. So Veru perhaps, 'a spit' as 
turning. 

337. Raven = agls. Hrafen=norse Hrafa=lat. Corvus: 
cf. Comix. 

338. Riddle = agls. Hriddel = erse Creodhar = lat. Cri- 
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brum. Kpwew f judge ' is also 'sift/ Cemere used poetic- 
ally for s see ' is properly to ' distinguish ' objects. Cernuus 
is que who stoops with eyes straining to distinguish. The 
Sanskrit Kri 'cast, throw 1 is scarce near enough in sense. 
The english word is halt* forgotten. To riddle with bullets is 
to make as mmj holes as there are in a sieve. Riddle, 
ypi<f*o<i, is from Read, ' explain 1 = moesog. Raidyaq, ' opdcrrqr 
yeiy,' Garaidyan < SiajaTrew.' For the rplaticm of {he N g$ 
%-pwew, to the D of Riddle, see art. 877. 

339. JiiNa=agls. Hring=norseHriugf==^p^o9. Gf,Qjf» 
cuius. Compare the islandic forms in Kring. Ap. ircm $gg 
t>eyiBUe4 to receiye a rope on board ship is a 'Kmgle j »pd 
heme tl^e naval tale Tqm Qriugles log. Jloot flnrcKi §pp flirt, 
1036, 

340. Wallow =KvX^v=agls, Wealwi^= moesog. Wfdv 
wian=Volvere. Cf. Welter. 

341. Waste =agls. Westan=lat. Vastare. The moesog. 
Kwistyan, airdKkvv<u 9 seems the original form, 

342. W bat = agls, Hwaet=lat. Quod, Quid interrogative 
and indefinite s?erse Ciod Ciodh= welsh Peth=sanskr. Kat 
obsolete (Wilson, Gram. p. 84). The anglosaxon does not 
use this pronoun as a relative : nor Hwa=Who; What here 
given is found in Somewhat. Whit (not only feminine but 
neuter) seems closely akin : Not is compounded of na-whit \ 
and Aught of a-whit ; so Nought : the spelling with a G is 
mere custom. 

The kerver schalle kerve the lorde3 mete, 
Of what kyn pece that he wylle ete. 

The Book of Curtasye, 795. 

343. When = agls. Hwaenne= moesog. Hwansserse Cuin 
= welsh Pan=lat. Quando, Quum, Cum = sanskr. Kadi. 
The moesog. and agls. words are sometimes indefinite, and so 
in old english. 

But whan* she dotyth and wyl be nyse. 

Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 202. 

344. Whether = agls. Hwaej?er = moesog. Hwaj?ar = lat. 

* Sometimes. 
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Vter for t cuter, tq u uter=IToTe/)09, 'Oirorepo*; with labials = 
sanskr. Kater-as. 

345. Whence = agls. Hwanoii = moesog. Hwadro = lat. 
Vnde for fcunde, fquunde as in Alicundc The greek rejects 
N, HoOev : sanskr. is Kutas. 

346. While. Does this contain the same root as Tran- 
quillus ? The norse Hvila is g rest/ and the subst. is ' bed :' 
moesog. Hweilan translates iraveaOai, and Gaweilains aveats. 
(See art. 258.) There is nothing inconsistent in &pa, ava- 
iravcris, and both norse and moesogothic make the connexion 
etymologically close. 

347. Who = agls. Hwa, both as indefinite and interrogative 
= moesog. Hwas, indef. or interrog. = Quis= sanskr. Kas= 
erse Ci=Tt9 where a guttural becomes a dental, and a labial 
is possible. As an example of the old indefinite, take — 

In Maie at the furthest twifallow* thy land. 
Much drout may else after cause plough for to stand : 
This tilth being done ye have passed the worst 
Then after who ploweth, plow thou with the furst. 

Tusser, May 23. 

348. Whom = agls. Hwaene= moesog. Hwana=lat. Quern 
= sanskr. Kam. 

349. As a corollary to these articles Qualis=WHAT-LiK« i 
Talis = That-like, as Similis = Same-like, Puerilis is Boy- 
like, and the rest of the terminations in -lis, except where the 
former element is a verb, as agilis, habilis, facilis. 

350. Worse = agls. Wyrs=moesog. Wairs=norse Verri. 
By analogy this should be Xepeiav, Xeiptov, could we assume 
the first letter to have been koppa, KW. 

351. YAWN = agls. Ginnan= norse Gina=Xave«', Xaa/cew 
s=lat. Hiare, Hiscere. Compare Xao9, Gap, Gape, Xac/xa. 

352. Yesterday = agls. Gxestran dseg=lat. Hesternus dies; 
cf. Heri=X0e? = sanskr. Hyas. The moesogothic Gistradagis 
is a difficulty, for it is used for 'tomorrow* (Matt. vi. 30). 
Instead of meddling with the moesogothic text, I should say- 
that whether we look at the Sanskrit or the latin Heri for keri, 

* Twifallow is twice plough a fallow. 
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and Cras, there is a great similarity of form and perhaps the 
words are one. 

353. Yet = agls. Git=E™. That En was fxerv appears 
probable from the form Mrj/cen, for to suppose the K inserted 
to match ov/cen is not admissible in the face of a better ex- 
planation. 

354. Yard = agls. Gerd 'a yard, a twig/ Cf. Verberare, 
and art. 541. 

355. Yon = agls. Geond=moesog. Yains=isl. Inn = germ, 
Jener=Kew>9, E/cetvo?. Hence E/cei seems to be for E/tav. 
Cf. welsh Acw € yonder/ 

INLAUT AND AUSLAUT. 

356. Acre = agls. jiEcer = moesog. Akrs = norse Akr = 
germ. Acker=lat. Ager=A7/oo9. In all these languages, mo- 
dern english excepted, the word is masc. and means field. 
The hebrew Ikkar 'a digger, husbandman ' hardly comes 
here, for A7/009 is not specially ploughed land, but rather 
includes unreclaimed ground, even so that aypco? is f savage/ 

357. Angle from agls. Angel 'a hook'=lat. Vncus, 
though a fish hook be Hamus. The form Ay/ciarpov c a hook/ 
since Tpov signifies that wherewith an action is performed, 
supposes a verb ^arixifew ' to angle/ 

358. AwN=moesog. Ahana=islandic Ogn=A%v/Doj'=lat. 
Acus (aceris) . The agls. is Egla. Forby gives in East An- 
glia " Haw, the ear of oats ; Havel the beard of barley ; Avel, 
the awn or head of barley ." Avense ' oats * akin ? Radix 
Ac, 'sharp/ In Oxfordshire they say Hoyl, as I myself 
learnt, in Dorset also as may be seen in Halliwell who prints 
Hoils ; but if the root be Ac r sharp/ the true spelling is Hoyl. 
A saxon name for a hedgehog with its prickles is Igil. 

358 a. Bays, berries (see Halliwell). Since the agls. had 
Beigbeam for Moses burning bush, Luke xx. 37, and Beg- 
beam 'morus, mulberry tree 5 it must have had Beg, Beig 
'•a berry '=lat. Bacca. Berry in 627, 756. 

359. Bray = breton Breugi= welsh Brefu. Cf. ftpvxaaOat,. 
"TOiTn, ovcov fip&fiaaOcu, X&yovat, 8e aWa aTraviov" Zeno- 
dotos ap. Valck. Ammon. p. 228. Bp&fiaadcu seems to be 
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the frequentative of Fremere, of which the preceding 
variations : cf. Rumorem, art. 931, Roar. That there is imi- 
tation no doubt, but the Bounds also are of kin. 

360. Day = agls. Daeg = moesog. Dags = lat . Dies. Cf. Daw, 
Dawn. The Sanskrit gives Div 'to shine/ as a subst. 1. 'heaven,' 
2. 'sky' Divas, Divan, a day. From the sense 'heaven/ 
Deus ; from ' sky/ sub dio. I assume the iota to be a voca- 
lization of the teutonic G. 

36 J. Egg = agls. iEg=isl. Egg neut.=erse Ugh = flpi\ 
For Ovum see 543. 

362. Edge = agls. Ecg=norse Egg = lat. Acies. Egg (on) 
= agls. Eggian=norse Eggja, seems better referred to Quick. 
(1024.) 

363. Eye = agls. Eage, iEg, in the Heliand Oga=nprse 
Auga= moesog. Augo=lat. O cuius =0*0?, 0**09, the Boeo- 
tian hard form of fo^ OcfrOaX/ios. Can we not to this root 
refer Ox = moesog. Auhsa, the large eyed animal, a charac- 
teristic which is remarked in the homeric fioF&Tns. Another 
disguised form is in agls. iEtywian= moesog. Ataugian 'to 
set before the eyes/ Ey in Anglesey, Bardsey, Chelsey 
(= agls. Ceolsig, from keels, barges), Sheppey, Molesey, 
Chertsey, Orkneys, and in the Aits or Eyets of the Thames, 
signifies ' island ' and seems to be so called from a pictorial 
resemblance to an eye. Cf. norse Ey=agls. iEg, Ig ' island/ 
Compare danish Oje 'eye/ Oe 'island/ Swedish Oga 'eye/ 
6 ' island/ erse lag ' island/ 

Blessed is the eye 

That 's between Severn and Wye. — (Ray.) 

t€ Hence the use of the word eye to designate any separate 
object in the midst of a mass of heterogeneous materials, as a 
small spot surrounded by an expanse of a contrasted colour. 

A. The ground is indeed tawney. 
S. With an eye of green in it. 

Red with an eye of blue makes a purple. Boyle (Nares). 
So (?) we speak of the eyes of a potato, and in swiss the 
round cavities in a gruyere cheese, the drops of grease swim- 
ming on broth, the knots in wood are also called eyas. 
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Stalder." (Wedgewood.) A spring of water is called by the 
same name as eye in hebrew. The modern english Island is 
a mispelling of agls. Iglond, properly englished as pronounced, 
Eyland; on the other band Isle=ital. Isola=lat. Insula. 
Some saxon scribes thought it, and some saxon scholars think 
it Ealand, ' water land' which appears to describe badly. 
Insula I should compare rather with the keltic Inis 'an 
island/ than with l in salo.' 

864. Eke = agls. Ecan = moesog. Aukan = norse Auka=* 
lat. Augere=Auf€^ Avfamv, sibilate. Hawker, Huckster 
are reputed to come from this verb, and the learned editor of 
the Ormulum endorses the opinion. 

365. Fagot = &aK€\o$ = lat. Fascia, sibilate. I do not 
know how this word came to us ; the french probably bad it 
from the same source as ourselves. The welsh have Ffagod 
but not the gaels. 

366. I=o. e. Ik=agls. Ic=norse Ek=m6esog. Ik = Ego 
=E7©=old greek E7wv=sansk. Aham. 

So the* ik, quod he, ful wel coude I him quite 
With blering of a proude milleres eye, 
If that me listt to speke of ribaudrie 
But ik am olde j me list not play for age ; 
Gras time is don, my foddre is now forage. 

Chaucer, 0. T. 3864- 

The agls. Ic under the sibilate form Ich produced Icham, 
Ichill in the old language, and was cut down also to Cham, 

Chill. 

Bot thou haue merci on me 
For sorwe Ichil meself sle. 

Sir Gy of Warwike, p. 9. 

To hir Ichil tellen a! mi thought 
Whi that Icham in sorwe brought. 
Id. p. 7. 

Chill tell thee what, good vellowe, 

Before the vriers went hence, 
A bushel of the best wheate 

Was zold vor vourteen pence. 

Plain Truth. Percy Beliques, vol. ii. 

* The = agls. J>eon=mcesog. J>eihan npoKoirreiVy prosper, 
t Me list, impersonally, mini placet. 
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Cham zure they were not voolishe 
That made the masse, Che trowe. 

Ibid. 

" Chill Jiot let go, zir, without vurther 'casion." " Chill pick your 
teeth, zir." King Lear. 

367. Lay, hiE=Aey€w, AeyeaOcu, art. 140. Besides what 
was there cited we have forms with other gutturals, \€%o9j 
cukoxos, \<>xo$, Xe%a>, Xe/crpov. It would be heresy to turn 
ones eyes towards Lucina, the attendant of the Ae^o). 

368. MiCKLE=agls. Micel=moesog. Mikil (the neuter) = 
norse Mikill (ma&c.)=Meya\a (neut. pl.)=Magnus=sanskr. 
Mahat-as. The greek X exhibits an adjectival, and the latin 
N a participial derivative from the verbal root, extinct in 
both those languages, but existing in the english : for May= 
agls. Magan=moesog. Magan, Bvvaadac, wrj^etv—sanskr. 
Mah ' amplificare/ Hence Main, Might, Much. 

The Fader hys God, for he may alle. 

William of Shoreham, p. 142. 

For the sense 'to be full grown ' see art. 834. The verb also 
might mean ' to be well / in Friesland at a wedding, Dass 
(=dat is) Breed en Bredigams Sunheit, dat's (=dat se) lang 
lave en wel mage. ' Here 's bride and bridegrooms soundhood 
(health), that they long live and well May/ (Outzen.) 

369. Night = agls. Niht=moesog. Naht (acc.)=NWra 
(acc.)=lat. Noctem (acc.)=erse Nochd= welsh Nos (sibilate). 
The old Sanskrit form Nak in the Veda (Max Muller) is 
found in Nactam ' noctu, by night/ while the usual word is 
of the sibilate form Nishd. 

370. Reach = agls. Raecan=moesog. in the compound uf- 
rakyan, ' eicrewew ' = germ. Reichen = dan. Rsekke = swed. 
Racka=O/0€7etv=lat. Regere in Porrigere and generally, for 
Regere means to keep in a straight line ; Regula is ' a ruler/ 
Regio ' a reach of land/ also g a border, a limit/ In regione 
viarum is 'in the reach of streets/ e regione 'in a direct 
line/ 

371. Rubch (Retch) = agls. Roccetan, Roccytan = lat. 
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Eructare==E/>€uy€<r0<w. Cf. germ. Riilpsen, Hence Rumen, 
Ruminare. 

372. Rich. The agls. has Rice 'rich/ also ' a ruler/ also 
f kingdom, rule/ Ricsian, Rixian 'to rule:' the moesogothic 
has Reiks f apx<»y } (as subst.), evrifio^ (adj.), Reiki € apxn 9 / 
the norse has Riki ' power/ Rikr f powerful :' the german 
orientalists agree in the identity of Regem and Rajah, rejecting 
native notions, and the Vedas have Ranj ' to rule/ the usual 
Sanskrit has Raj : the latin has Regere, Regem, Regnum, Re- 
gula, &c. The names Alaric, Theodoric=jriudareiks, retain 
the gothic root. 

Bring us to thin riche ther * is joie most. 

Percy Soc. vol. iv. p. 94. 

Nammore maystrye nys hijtf to hym 

To be ine bredes lyche, 
Thane hym was ine the lichej of man 

To kethen§ ous hiis ryche. 

William of Shoreham, p. 20. 

And i sal tel yow swilk|| tithandes 
That ye herd never none slike 
Reherced in no kynges ryke. 

Ywaine and Gawin, 140. 

Nis non his yliche 
In none kinges ryche. 

King Horn, 19. 

372 a. St y= agls. Stigan=moesog. Steigan= norse Stigaae 
germ. Steigen=2T€^e*v. Sty is in agls. and english gene- 
rally ' mount/ but this is not exclusively its sense. Step is 
but a labial form of the root, and Steep. So Stairs from Sti- 
gan are also called Steps. Stagger is a frequentative. The 
rungs of a ladder are stails, not stales. 

373. Take = agls. Takan= norse Taka = Terayeiv, Butt- 
mann, Lexil. i. 162, long ago thus explained Iliad, A. 591 : 
C P?^€ ttoSo9 T€Taya>v airb firjkov Oecrireaioto ; and O. 23 : bv 
Sk Xdfioifii 'VhrraaKov T€Taya>v airb firfXov. 

* Ther=where. f Hijt=It, a false spelling. 

{ Liche, body. § Kethen, make known. 

|| Swilk and Slike are alterations of the mcesog. Swaleiks, and Such is 
the modern form. 
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874. WAQ^agk.Wagian==moesog.Wagyto==lat.Vacillai , e J 

plD? 

875. WAT=agls. Wey=moesog. Wigs=norse Vegr=lat. 
Via. " Rustici etiam nunc quoque viam veham appellant. 11 
Varro R. R. ap. Forcell. 

876. Wagon is probably akin to Vehere, Vehiculum, which 
once had C, as in Vectum, Yectigal. Some bring in &XP*> 
oxrjfia, in which is no appearance of the Van : and the old 
idea, c^etv is sufficiently explanatory. The norse Aka with 
its aorist 6k, seems connected with Ok, Yoke ; and as that root 
produces in greek Jt/yov, %evyo$, it is more difficult to imagine 
a second form c%o? : though words are Protean in their 
changes. 

377. WAKE=agls. W«can=moesog. Wakan*= norse Vaka 
=Vigilare. The root is in all likely hood Quick, 'alive;' to 
be awake is to be alive : on this root the latin formed an ad- 
jective by the adjectival L, Vigil, which produced the latin 
verb. Watch, Waits are other forms of Wake. 

The corses, which with torch light 
They waked had there all that night*. 

Chaucers Dream, 1906. 

378. YoKE=lat. Iugum==Zv7ov=agls. Geoc, Ioc=isl. Ok 
=moesog. Yukuzi=sansk. Yug-an, Yuj. 26uyo?=m(Bsog. 
Yuk. Cf. Iungere= welsh Ieuo. The radix is Two, and pro- 
bably the saxon form of it, Twegen : this I say, with the San- 
skrit Yu, iungere, before my eyes. 

LABIALS INTERCHANGED. 

379. The labials, P letters, or 7r, fi, <j>, V and W are inter- 
changed among themselves. 

380. It is to be observed that P is scarcely a teutonic letter, 
though frequent in old high german. The words which com- 
mence with P in the moesogothic are almost all adaptations or 
proper names : no character had been appropriated to it in 
the runic norse alphabet, but the letter when it occurs appears 
as a dotted B : in the elder Edda only three words begin with 

* Hence Irish wakes. 
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it. Many P's in the inlaut or auslaut as in Sleep, Speak had 
older forms, as Swaf, Swec. The latin V was a consonantal U* 
and had the sound of W ; one character represented the rowel 
in either case. The english V commonly marks latinisms, so 
that Waste and Devastation, Wine and Vintage come to us by 
different channels ; but a few exceptions appear to exist, as 
Vineyard, Vails, Vat, Vinewed, Vie. 

381. A few words upon the homeric digamma are required 
here. Of the nature of Alexandrian criticism some idea may 
be formed from the name given to this letter, based upon its 
shape F t yet the lettef still lived in some of the old dialect^ 
and Alexandria had one quarter of the city devoted td 
Jew*, nor was it very distant from Sidon and Tyre, which 
lent their alphabets to Hellas. The time is past when one 
need put feith in Heyne, who, it is evident, had paid little 
attention to this subject ; fo* he begins his big book by pre* 
fixing the Van to the augment, as FyvSave, and it does not 
dawn in upon him, till well on in the Iliad, that if FaP&aveW 
begins with a consonant its augmented form must be eftw- 
Swev* This blunder, subsequently corrected, still blots the 
pages of many an edition with the name of a scholar on ihd 
titlepage. Nor has he even applied the instruction derivable 
from the forms of the latin, so fully as he might. To accuse 
him of having learnt nothing from the moesogothid or the 
norse would be Unreasonable ; yet it Would be equally unrea* 
sonable to follow him. Nor is anything equal to th£ occasion, 
as far as I know, to be gained from the recent edition of the 
Iliad by Immanuel Bekker, who goes to work in the spirit o& 
the last century, or, as he says himself, cautiously. 

382. The evidence for the existence of the digammb in anjr 
old greek word is such that we must remain ever watchful* 
Not even in inscriptions let us put full confidence ; thus in hit 
Wdrk on pottery Mr. Birch (ii. 19) mentions that vases havfi 
FEPAKAEZ and FY+iriYAH, and believes the first letter to 
be the digamma : no one, who has a tolerable portion of inquisi* 
tiveness, can doubt but that here is a form of the He, H, er 
aspirate; In A Lokrian iiiscriptioii, on ' whatever ' is stamped 
on the brass Fort ; the inscription is among the most ancieiit 
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in dialect, whatever it be in date ; but it is strange if the W 
have remained in this instance, while it had disappeared in 
Homer. Therefore, though 6ti= quod-quid, it is probable the 
stamping was in error and that a He was intended. Then. 
again it is by no means certain that usage was uniform in this 
letter : on the contrary there is sufficient proof of variety. 
Nor is it altogether fair to assume that, when a letter has been 
lost, that letter must be Vau. In Homer's time the disappear- 
ance of S initial, perhaps also of the inlaut, was growing and 
strengthening ; in some words as 2f 9, r T? it was established. 
In the words which depend on the root 'feuceiv, be like, the 
evidence of other languages is in favour of the restoration of 
L, not W, f\eucew s be like ;' though this is not to be regarded 
as a very probable conjecture. The instruction derivable from 
grammarians is on the whole trustworthy, but it is of various 
degrees of applicability; thus the words in Hesychios, which 
have a superabundant gamma, do not stand on a good footing 
as evidence. 

383. Let us remark in the first place that the digamma may 
be vocalized, and, while we expect a v as in tcwa, yvpo?, we 
find an o as in oitcos, owos, oi£a. Thus, at art. 728, Withy, 
hrea is compared with oktvtj, a word which seems to have no 
digamma in the only line in which it occurs. Now if o be a 
substitute for the Vau, so that ft=oi, then Foi/co$, FoiZa, foi- 
vo? are incorrectly written, and should be Ft,/eo$, FiSa, hvo? : 
but see 231. Some examples of an a compensative of a di- 
gamma may be found. Thus engl. Wort=moesog. Waurts 
appears in Or-chard = moesog. Aurti-gards. Our Errand comes 
from moesog. Aims, which is in the same stage of change as 
the goddess Fipw, the celestial messenger ; we retain the W 
in Word : A in Aims is therefore a compensation for the Vau. 
The A in A*a>v, Aiet } from Viv-end, is a greek example. 
There are I believe some examples in greek of an intrusive 0, 
as ecrffXo? for eaXos, eSetv, eadew, eaOiew, BXiAAurOeaOai maybe 
connected with the root Wit, by a somewhat circuitous pro- 
cess : A compensative, intrusive, cr to prevent concurrence of 
dentals. I suspect the root Viv in egaicfrvr)?, cu<f>vi8io$, avtya. 
If in ocSa omicron is for Vau, then is also epsilon in etSevat 
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and the other moods: also in Ei*o<n=Viginti, in E^etv= 
germ. Weichen, Epeitc€tv= Break, Wreck, Epeaffcu as con- 
nected with germ. Fragen, ~Ep€vy€<r0ai with /3poyx o< *> a^gfe- 
Hraca, Hreak, Screare, Epv0/)O9 with fipoSov, and the long 
syllable in Eiirew may be accounted for. Secondly, since at 
least a noninitial Vau might become a vowel v, so conversely 
the v becomes a consonant Vau. Hence while the Sanskrit and 
latin invite us to read NrjFos, yet the spelling of the nom. 
N171/9, and of the dat. Nrjvaw must not be disturbed. Such 
words as evaSe are not to be altered to eF a8e, e. g. P. 647 ; iv 
Sk (fxiec teal oXeaaov eirel vv tol eiiaSev ovtgos. On the con- 
trary there can be no objection to teaFFafjai? for teavagai? 
since the unassimilated form was /car-Fa];cu$. Observe that 
the vowel in Sol ' the sun/ arises out of the digamma ; riFeXio? 
(in Hesychios A/3e\io$, 17X409, Kprjre^) = moesog. Sauil = by 
contraction Sol. Again, as in the Semitic languages, and in 
some greek examples, icXcuew, tc\avcrai, /eateiv, /cavaai, the 
vowels v and i interchange, so, similarly, Vau becomes u 
Therefore lat. Novus and eng. New give us Neft>9 ; but veto,™?, 
veuiipa must remain as they are. It is by no means clear that 
a word beginning with a digamma did not also drop it. In a 
criticism at art. 985, upon e/caaTos, I have shown, to my own 
conviction at least, that having regard to its origin this word 
could be written either with or without digamma : we know 
that in the Boeotian inscriptions it has none. Other words 
may be similarly affected. To speak more generally, however, 
it is possible that in Homers age the language might be in 
transition and it might be indifferent in many cases whether 
the digamma were used or not. This is a distasteful supposi- 
tion; it seems the refuge of ignorance; and some of the 
examples are not arguments in favour of it, but to be otherwise 
explained. It is a very different thing to show that the lan- 
guage itself, comparing century with century, was subject to 
movements and alteration, and to make the same visible during 
the lifetime of a poet. (For Homers existence need not yet 
be disbelieved.) Therefore, though in Sword, Answer, Wool- 
wich, Greenwich, Warwick, Berwick, we drop the true and 
written W, these changes do not apply well to a single poem. If 

H 
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we admit that there was a time of uncertainty, yet one man 
probably spoke one manner of speech, and there are no such 
broad lines of distinction in the Iliad as to make ns recognise 
different forms of one dialect. This however belongs to the 
history of the Vau, that the word 18pm, which every one now 
knows to have commenced in latin, english and Sanskrit with 
Sw, has in the homeric poems no trace of an initial consonant 
(A. 27 ?). Another such word is FtSto?, which certainly comes 
from 2^e, Sanskrit Swa, as fafaSios, like fiatyifiw;, fuvwda- 
Sios, and in the Lokrian brass and Heraklean Tables is found 
him, with a possibility of reading it in Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 49 : 
€7© Se FiSios. This has no consonant in Homer. I think I 
ibid an example of a similar process in Alpa ' a hammer/ a 
word used by Kallimachos. Antiquarian researches connect 
the notion of a flint pebble and a hammer, X<f>aipa and ^<f>vpa, 
and Alpa seems to be %<f>alpa without the initials. We have 
an example in our Errand, which is allied to Swear, Answer, 
Dipnysios and Friscianus (p. 546 b.) both assure us that the 
name of Homers heroine was FeXewy, whereas the scansion of 
his Hues makes her 'EXevrj. One word seems to be transi- 
tional in the homeric pages. In Oft?, Ewe, the iota i» not 
compensative, but of the root, and the digamma must have 
disappeared before the two vowels could make one syllable iu 
the contracted form of the word as ouav, which is common in. 
Homer. Another word offers itself, but the argument from 
it will have slender force. To derive oicovo? a bird, from 0109 
' alone ' is a whimsical example of the notions of lexicographers. 
Suppose it comes from Avis, as omdv from Ovium, then it also 
has lost the Vau, or lost it in most cases. 

384. The authority of inscriptions gives us Fa£ 09, that is by 
compensation, Oaf 09, a city in Krete standing on a precipice 
and connected it may be with Fayvvfit: also feXaT^=EXo- 
7€ia; Fparpa^ prjrpa ; Fa\€U)i=H\€io(, ; TUvFcuoioi—'Ewuoi ; 
f€T€a*=€Tr); ^€^09=6^09; Fapyovz=epyov ; feras^erqs; Fa- 
&»v, Favagiow proper names ; Fapvcw—Apvcov, proper name; 
FiaoreXiav confirming the presumed Fiaos; Fee/car i—eucoai ; 
Fe^=i^; Atft*=Au; A*fti9=Aia9; F 1810?= 1810s; tccofMaFvSo? 
s jc(OfA<p8o$ ; rpcvyaFvSo? = rpayipSos ; /ct0apaFv8os = tuBa* 
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pqiBo? ; avXaFvSo? == av\<p8os, from all which aFecSco, aFrj&av 
are clear; Faaaro*; = aaro^f Fouceeiv = oi/ceew, cuFei—aiet,} 

385. The kindred languages combine their testimony with 
the older versification in FrjSvs, FavSavew, Fcurrv, Feap (lat. 
Ver : O. 307, t. 519) ; FeiSov (Vidi) ; MS09; Fetaoficu, FoiSa; 
Feucoai ; Feixeiv (norse Vikja, germ. Weichen, agls. Swician) ; 
FetcaoTos or i/moTo?, see art. 977 ; Fe/cvpo? Fe/evprj or 2/e*i/- 
/O09, Xfe/evprj (sanskr.) ; Fekiaaew with its cognates ; Fevenu, 
Veneti; Fevvvfii, FeaOrjs; Fov, Foe, Fe—lfafov, fa-fai, cr<f)e, 
sui, sibi, se, with its adjective Feos—fafaos, suus ; Fen-os, Fei* 
irov ; Fepyov ; Feipco, Fepeco ; Feairepo*: ; Fearia ; Ft,? ; Five? 
(=3 Venae?) j Fcov; Firea; Fi<f>i; Foucos; Fowos ; Fottcl~ 
Vocem ; oFi$; v\Fr) ; coFov. 

386. Conclusions drawn from homeric versification alone 
are not very secure, since other initial letters, S, D, T, L, G, K 
are omitted as words change their forms ; and all along lies 
the possibility of hiatus, congenial to the ionic dialect, and 
certainly existing in the text as we have it. 

387. From the presence of a v in HrjXevs, Arpevs, we may 
conjecture ILfjXeFiSys, ArpeFiSr)?, which were long ago ob- 
served to be quadrisyllable, Ihjkrj Fa y ArpeFos (one passage 
only is in the way), and so of all substantives in -6U9. Prom 
the v in Oevtrofiat, 0oFo$. 

388. Grammatical tradition testifies to Feipavav, SaFtov, 
Ayfio<f>aFoov, AaFoteaFcov, Favyp, in the first and last unex- 
pectedly. Of Feipt)vr) see 1016. 

389. The labials often become vowels; thus Tedyira, of 
which the imperfect tenses have the form ffapfiew, makes the 
passive participial 0avpa; eng. Swamp = germ. Sumpf; Ee- 
versus = Rursus ; aves capit make aucupem ; ab fert make 
aufert; favere, fautor; soluo in solutus, solvo; volvere, volu- 
men ; icvva, Hunt from fkwan ; 7V/009 from fkwer : Baptis- 
mus=span. Bautismo; debitor = span, deudor; capital = span. 
Caudal. Chaucer has Sote for Sweet, Sustren for S western m 
Sisters. 

890. Among the liquids the labial M belongs to and pre- 
cedes the labials, and when concurrent, if either changes, the 

H2 
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other changes with it. Thus in turning Lamed into greek, a/9 
was required to facilitate the pronunciation. Lambda; in 
Longobardus, Lombard, flonbard was impossible. 2t/>€^€*v= 
forpeyew, but ftrrpeyew required *2iTpoyyv\os with NG, while 
^rpefyew required Srpo/xjSo?. In turning Samech into greek 
a transposition was the resource, Sigma. Tinrreiv is related 
to timbrel, thump, Tvpmavov, as Step to Stamp, Trip to Tramp. 
Quinque has N according to rule before the guttural, so has 
7reKT€, but irefiira&w changes both at once. When ev 9 irav, 
<rvv 9 in which the N is radical, or iraXiv precede tt, /3 } <f>, the 
N becomes M. When cannabis loses a vowel it becomes 
hemp. 

391. M exchanges with the labials as Hiemem, xeipepivos, 
hibernus ; fivpftrj/ces, formicae ; p,o\vv€i,v, polluere ; fjLop<fnj f 
forma ; fiarauxt, fatuus ; promulgare = provulgare (Festus) ; 
dirimere, diribitor, diribere ; tremere, trepidus ; aefieiv, aej*- 
V09; epe&os, epefivos; germ. Himmel=engl. Heaven; mur- 
mur cf. purr; fio\i/38os, plumbum ; \rjfirj, lippire ; /A€jjL/3pas= 
fiefifipas (Athenaeos, P. 287) ; camera from cavus ; /Lt€ra= 
TreSa ; Servius says forcipes a forbicapes nam forbum est cali- 
dum (iEn. viii. 351, Voss.), so that it=formum; iro\Xoi= 
multi?; 7ro\v=:fiaXa?; pap=mamma?j marble from mar- 
mor : creep, worm : palma, palpare : germ. Reif=Bime (frost), 
Tervagant= Termagant, Malmsey =Malvoisie, Cormorant = 
Corvorant. 

392. The affinity of M with the labials may be understood 
by trial, since we find it is pronounced with the lips. In the 
grammatical systems of the Sanskrit and arabic it accompanies 
the labial mutes, and in the keltic languages is constantly 
changing places with them. Thus welsh Anfesurol= immea- 
surable; Anfoesol= immoral (moes= mores) ; Enfil, Anifel= 
animal ; Arfal is a toll on grinding Meal ; Difynio=to mince ; 
Dof=domare, Ufel=humilis; Melfed= velvet. In irish M is 
the eclipsing letter to B, so that the nominative singular may 
begin with B and the genitive plural with M, as B&d, ' a boat/ 
ften. pi. na mbad. Thus again in the breton at Vannes 
* hollows ' is Begin (cf. moesog. Balgs, bag), but elsewhere in. 
Brittany it is Megin. Vindemia became french Vendange 
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and passed into breton as Bendem, Mendem; Mint=breton 
Ment or Bent (Legonidec). So our Sumersault, or Sumer- 
set = Spanish Sobresalto. In old english (agls.) MSS. may 
be occasionally observed some false readings, as msestm 
for waestm, which show that the letters are more nearly 
allied than they seem to us ; yet we say Molly or Polly, Meg 
and Peggy. The arabic nicely distinguishes M as a nasal 
labial. 

393. Examples of the interchange of labials among them- 
selves are tcpwrreiv, /cpvftSrjv ; kirra^ iftSo/ios, observing here 
how two tenues become two medials at once ; &pvye$, Bpuye? ; 
Bepevucr), Q>€p€ViKr); fascinare, fiaaicawew ; 0piafi/3o$, trium- 
phus; rufus, rubere; parere, ferre; portare, ferre; canopus, 
tcavafjo? ; palpebra, fiXefapov ; pascere, (Jocr/ceiv ; Alpes, albus, 
a\<f>o<t ; nubere, nuptise ; populus, publicus ; scribere, scripsit ; 
vis, y9ta; balaena, (fxikcuva; ambo, aficfxo ; gibbus, /tts^o?; 
glaber, y\a<f)vpos; nebula, ve<f>e\rj ; nubes, ve<f>o<;; orbus, 
op<j>avo? ; scribere, ypafew ; suber, av<f>ap ; figere, irrjyvvvat ; 
umbilicus, ofi<f>a\o$; ab, airo; Absyrtus, AyfrvpTo?; Arabs, 
Apayfr ; Byrrhia, Burrus from nvp ; buxus, 7ri/f o? ; carbasus, 
Kapiracros ; sub, vtto; procurator, broker (?). 

He waketh all the night and all the day 

He kembeth his lockes brode and made him gay, 

He woeth hire by menes and brocage 

And swore he wolde ben hire owen page. 

Chaucer, C. T. 3376. 

Propositus, provost; episcopus, bishop; duellum by dropping 
D, tuellum and bellum ; blench, flinch. 

And therewithal he blent and cried, A ! 
As though he stongen were unto the herte. 

Chaucer, C. T. 1082. 

Bent = pent s sloping/ as in penthouse; 

And dounward from an hill under a bent, 
Ther stood the temple of Mars armipotent. 

Chaucer, C. T. 1984. 

Plat = flat (Chaucer, C. T. 792, 1847); Hispalis, Seville; 
fipoyX ** fapvyf?) ervum, opofios; averruncare, airepvicew, 
ovis, opilio ; bubalus, buffalo ; buffoon, ital. buffa, beffa, rebuff, 
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ital. sbuffare, puff; basin, vas; William, Billy; episcopus, 
dvfique ; wake, bivouac ; botch, patch ; purse, bursar ; prove, 
probare ; devil, diabolus ; KaKvirreiVj /ca\v/3i] ; Kpvfrrew, 
jcpvipa, KpvfiSrjv ; Tibur, Tivoli ; ft pe fist, fremit ; rapere, ravish : 

O had I Virgil's verse or Tully's tongue, 
Or raping numbers like the Thracian's song t 

W. Browne. 

ANLAUT. 

394. BAo=mocsog. Balgs, ao-rco? (on the omission of L see 
805), found also in the compound matibalgs 'meat bag/ nrrfpa 
=lat. Pellis 'skin of an animal' (used as a bag, a water or 
wine skin) =Fell. A large number of forms are akin to this : 
Belly, Bellows, Budget, Bilge, Billow, Bulge, Bolster; 
probably also Poke (a pig in a poke), Pouch, Pocket, Poacher 
(with a bag), Paunch ; lat. Follis, Bulga, Vulva. The affinity 
of the several senses may be illustrated by the various meanings 
of the norse Belgr: 1. pellis inflata animalis cuiuspiam; 2. 
follis j 3. bulga, a leathern sack ; 4. venter. It has lately been 
argued that the english word Bag is the islandic Baggi rather 
than a teutonic word ; yet it was the older form balg which 
produced the islandic bagg according to the rule prevailing in 
that language for the assimilation of concurrent Consonants. 
The antiquity of the L is visible in welsh Bol, gaelic and irish 
Bolg < belly/ 

395. Ball, Bullet, Balloon, Billiards, Boll "and the 
flax was boiled," to he \ivov (nrepiian^ov, LXX., und der Flachs 
Knoten gewonnen : the hebrew is uncertain. Cf. germ. Bolen 
' to revolve/ swed. Bol ' a ball/ dutch Bol ' head/ lat. Pila 
' ball/ Pilula, ' pill/ Bulla ' a hollow globe of gold worn by 
patrician boys/ also 'a bubble/ Bullire, Bulbus, and agls. 
Beallucas 'testicuhV Wachter compares 7roXo9, sky as re- 
volving, whence Polus, pole ; irohevew c revolve/ ttoXgw drive 
round. The saxon for Boll is perhaps hidden in the gloss Bui, 
bulla ; cf. welsh Bui, a seed vessel. 

396. BANE = agls. Bana=moesog. Banya e\*09= norse Bani 
'a violent death/ Ben 'a deadly wound ' are to be com- 
pared with <f>ovo$ (J. Grimm). If <f>ovos be from ifayew, 
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erre(f)vov s and this mean strike like lat* ffeadere in defeUdfere, 
offendere, secondly ' kill/ the parallel is close. 

397* Bargain ' battle/ apparently from norse ftt B&*ja= 
lat. Ferire. "They foyne at uthir and eggis to betfga&e/' 
Qawin Douglas, p. 142* 8. Immiscentque mantis manibus 
pugnanique lacesstint. " Of wikkit bargaiie tharein the furitts 
rage, Id. book i. p, 22, 9. 

398. Basket = lat. Bascauda, a gallic word, seems to be 
Fiscus, Fiscella. 

• 399. Be = agls. Beon = germ. Ich bin = sanskr* Bhti == lat, 
Fui 'was'asE^t; 'was/ ®wcu 'to be 5 =erse Biiti r I am/ 
The welsh Byw ' to live/ seems to connect it with Vivere. 

400. Bear = agls. Beran, occasionally Feran = mtesog. 
Bairan = norse Bera = macedonian Bepetv = Qepew = Fetre. 
Burden, Burthen Bairn, Birth, Qopnov, Qopeiv, Portare, 
Parere, Partus, Parens are all of the satne original. 

401. BEAVER=agls.Beofer=isl. Bifr=lat. Fiber* Thesinii- 
larity to Faber ' a carpenter ' is note worthy. 

402. Beech =angls. Boc=lat. Fagus =09pyos\ Some have 
doubted whether fagus be really beech : the glossary of iElfric 
has Fagus, boc, and the Spanish Haya, representing according 
to the Spanish rules of letter change Fagus, is beech. Book== 
angls. Boc has been supposed to be so called from the bedehen 
material : another conjecture might be based upon its simi- 
larity to Pagina which was originally ' pannel> tablet/ Yet 
since the moesogothic Boka means ypafifia a letter, and since 
the Heliand has Bocan, ' signum^ portentuin/ it is certain that 
both these notions are errors. It seems the word belongs to 
Beck, Beckon, Beacon. 

403. BECK=agls. Becc=isl. Bekkr= according to J.Grimm, 
ILrryv ' spring '(?). 

404. Bee = agls. Beo = isl. Bi = lat. Apis. We know episco- 
pus, bishop ; aper boar ; but letters are lost off old skythian 
roots, not from latin words only. Observe that Honey = agls. 
Hunig is very remote. We have not the greek word for bee, 
since fiekuTaa is an adjectival formation on fieKi and means 
the honey-fly. The gaelic Beach is no safe guide, since -ach 
is a suffix in gaelic : the welsh is Cacynen. 
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405. BEND=agls. Bendan. Cf. lat. Pandus, Bandy. The 
games Bandy, Hockey are played with Bent, Hooked sticks. 

406. Bere, BAnley = agls. Bere = moesog. fbaris, the as- 
sumed root of Barizeins, /cpUfivos (cf. also Fraiw ' seed'=isl. 
Fra, Frio 'seed'), cf. lat. Hordeum for fordeum, 'barley/ 
Far f a kind of bread corn/ Hvpos f a sort of wheat/ ^ 
'corn' mostly as separated from the chaff, yet in Ps. lxv. 14 
still in field. Bopa < food ? \ Since Beer is made from barley 
the connexion seems close. 

407. Bid = agls. Biddan 'bid or pray '= moesog. Bidyan= 
norse Bi$ja=lat. In-vitare. Is Invitus, Unbidding? The 
moesogothic seems to have once contained a parallel form, 
fweitan of the same sense as Bidyan occurring in Inweitan, 
John xii. 20, and producing Witojwa € the law ;' a trace of this 
root remains in isl. Veiting, Veitsla 'convivium/ 

408. Bill = agls. Bill = german Beil = erse Biail, welsh 
Bwyell. Cf. IleXe/evs? 

409. Bind = agls. Bindan = moesog. Bindan = norse Bindm 
=lat. Vincire=sanskr. Bandh. 

409 a. Birch = agls. Beorc seems related to Virga, Ver- 
berare. Beorkes abiden in La^amon ii. 488, may be 
Virga. 

410. Bleach, Blaze, Blast, Blank, Blanch, Flush, 
Blush, Blowzy ; with the anglosaxon Blac f pallidus/ Blsecan 
r bleach/ Blaese € fax/ Blaetesung ' coruscatio ' (germ. Blitzen), 
Blican 'fulgere/ belong to the latin Flamma, Fulgere, Ful- 
men, and the greek ®\eyew, 4>Xof, Trepi-QTieveiv f to singe' 
(Nubes 396, Herodot. V. 77) . It is remarkable that Black 
is of this group, for it represents the latin Fuligo, soot, the 
deposit of flame : the agls. is Blac and norse Blakkr. In the 
same manner KiOaXos, Ai0a\rj y Atyvvs, greek words for soot, 
are derivatives of KiOew, QXeyew ' to burn, blaze/ None of 
these words are found in the limited collection of moesogothic 
roots which have come down to us ; but Blika ' to shine ' occurs 
in the elder Edda. A more peculiarly saxon word occurs in 
Swart, from which Soot may be formed by vocalization and 
assimilation. The devon Blunk ( snow flake ' may belong to 
the group. 
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411. Blister =z&\v/CTaiva : this engl. form has sibilation; 
Bladder is the same thing without : see Blow. 

412. Blossom = agls. Blosnia = lat. Flos. It believed by 
the german etymologs that Florem is an alteration of Flosem : 
see Sit, 624. The moesog. Bluma stands (Matth. vi. 28) for 
tcpwov, lily : it seems closly akin to Bloom =isl. Blomi=germ. 
Blume. The verb BLOw=agls. Blowan=germ. Bluhen=lat. 
Florere=sanskr. Full. Cf. cornish Blodyn 'a flower/ 

413. BLow=agls. Blawan=lat. Flare. The moesog. folesan 
found in the compound Ufblesan=norse Bl&sa=agls. Blaesan 
(Lye) = germ. Blasen, produces to us Blast, Blazon. 

414. Blow. The moesogothic Bliggwan, icaTa/coirrew, 
fia<TTvyovv } Sepetv, QpwyeKkow, pafihiQeiv, shows the aftinity of 
Flog, Flagellum, Affligere, Confligere, Itkrjyr), ItKrjaraeiv. 
Flail is rather the flogger than the flyer. Blow, Flog are not 
as yet found in agls. Junius says old dutch Blouw is € colaphus/ 
Blouwe alapa, Blouwen alapas impingere (Kilian) : see 118. 

415. BoAR=agls. Bar, Eofor=germ. Eber=lat. Aper= 
Ka7rpo?. Cf. Porcus, porca, verres=sansk. Var&has. 

416. Bore = agls. Boran = germ. Bohren = isl. Bora = lat. 
Forare : cf. Foramen. Connected with Per. 

A sunne beme ful bright 
Schone opon the quene 

At a bore 
On her face so schene. 

Sir Tristrem, p. 166. 

417. Borough = agls. BurhssIIu/cyyo?? The original sense 

is that of defence, as in Beorgan f to protect/ whence Borh, 

Borrow ' security, pledge/ Borgian ' borrow, lend/ i. e. on 

security. 

With that ye me from deth borwe, 
And forgeve me youre eovel will. 

Kyng Alisaundre, 4523. 

To this forward* he borows fand 
The best lordes of al that land. 

Ywaine and Gawin, 1953. 

* Forward, ' promise. ' 
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Tary we no lenger here j 

We shall hym borowe by gods grace, 

Though we bye it full dere. 

Adam Bel, 200. 

Yet goe to the court, my lord, she sayes, 

And I myself will ryde wP thee : 
At court then for my dearest lord 

His faithful borrowe I will bee. 

The Rising in the North, 25. 

And therfore hath she laid her faith to borow. 

Chaucer, Troilus and Creseide, 968. 

I am tempted to add here that the old saxon root Beorgan 
' protect ' may be recognized in a warm Berth, a sntig Bferth, 
properly fbeorg];, which is not to be found in the books* 

Yong broome or good pasture, thy ewes doe require, 
Warm barth and in safety their lambs do desire. 
Tusser, January. 

where the annotator has " A Barth is commonly a place nddfc 
a farm house well sheltered." " Tis a poor barthless and mo- 
therless child, her said" (Devonshire Dialogue, p. 19) . Henfce 
we see also that Barton is Barth-tun. 

418. Both. The agls. is Ba, gen. Begra, dat. Bam, acd. 
Ba : the moesog. is Bai and also BaioJ?s=norse Ba$ir=sanskr. 
Ubhau=lat. Ambo=A/*</>o>. See art. 788. 

419. Bottom = agls. Botm=ITt/fyM;v. The agls. is applied 
to vessels, as tunnan bottn, a tuns bottom (iElftic, GL). 
Small vallies are called Bottoms : cf. Bodpo? € ditch,' Badv? 
' deep/ 

420. Box = lat. Buxus = TLvj; 09. Borrowed ? 

421. Bran in the first two letters seems connected with 
lat. Furfures. 

422. Breeches = lat. Braccse, a gallic word, derived by the 
keltic lexicographers from welsh, gaelic, irish Breac ' parti- 
coloured/ Cf. lat. Varius, and Brindled. The Edda has 
Brok, plural Broekr, the upper part of hose from the hip to 
the knee. 

423. Brook = agls. Brucan ' eat' (rather say ' swallow ') = 
Bpvtcew (as Trachin. 987), cf. Bpoyx<>s, avaftpogete, fttftpay- 
<TKew= lat. Vorare, devorare. In a secondary sense, agls. 
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Brucan=germ. Brauchen 'use'=±lat. Frui s enjoy ;' but the 
original sense remains in Frumen the larynx, Frustum c a 
morsel' = scotch Brok= germ. Bruch, and Frumentum. Cf. 
A<r<f>apasyov, <&apvyya, Bpoy^py. " Surely there can be 
nothyng so bitter but wysedome would brooke it for so gret a 
profyte" (Sir Thomas More, Works, p. 72, in Richardson). 

Sore sicke in bed, her colour all fotgone 
Bereft of stomake, savor and of taste, 
Ne could she brooke no meat but btothes alone. 
SackviUe, Induction, etc. 

To brook an affront = to swallow it* In this sense take 

Senne hrs swete and lyketh 

Wanne a man hi deth, 
And al so soure hy bryketh 

Wane he venjannce yseth. 

William of Shoreham, p. 10$. 

(Lyketh = placet; the construction is, it swallows sour, as if, 
it eats bitter; it tastes nice i Syn, sin, is usually fern, in agls. 
and hi, hy=±agls. hig, feminine). According to the usual 
transmutations another form would be agls. Frettan=g6rnt. 
Fressen, whence our Fret. BroWse I take to be a sibi- 
lation of Brook, Which is Used for bite as well as eat, swal- 
low. The agls. Byrgian ' taste y is closely akin to Brucan. 

424, Brother ==Frater. See change of dentals, 

425. BRow=m(Esog.BraW=agls.Br^w=^noi^Brihi=aer»fe 
and gaelic Br&, Brai=O0pi/9=!sanBkr. Bhrft* 

The norse has also Bra ' eyelash, eyelid/ and from the Con- 
nexion with 07r- the greek form seems the oldest. 

426* Brown = agls. Brun,froinBrennan and nvp t Similarly 
Hvppoi 'red/ YVvppa^o^^YVpvafxos, proper names like our 
Rufus. 

427. Burn = anglos. Bsernan = moesog. Brinnan = norse 
Brenna. Cf. Bright = agls. Beorht = moesog. Bairhts =± norsfe 
Biartr. Cf. Hvp and perhaps lat. Vrere, and perhaps burere 
in Comburere (so Wachter). 

428, BuTT=slat. Petere? Cf* petulcus, petulans?. The 
word is not found in the agls* diet* 
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429. Fare has been already compared with &€p€iv,&€p€<r0ai; 
it has been also set beside iropo$, irepav, iropeveiv, wopeveaOat. 

430. * * * =agls. PeorS (FeorS ?) = norse Frata = germ. 
Furzenss II apfciv. The Sanskrit in one form sibilates the 
initial letter as if a guttural had preceded the forms recited, 
Sharddh-as, root Shridh. The latin rejects It. 

Ac for I kan neither taboure ne trompe 

Ne telle no gestes, 

Farten ne fithelen 

At festes, ne harpen, 

Jape ne jogele, 

Ne gentUliche pipe, 

Ne neither saille ne saute 

Ne synge with the gyterne 

I have no goode giftes 

Of thise grete lordes. 

Piers Ploughman, 8486. 

The word will not be found in agls. dictionaries, but it exists 
' in the Runelay (14) under the form PeorS, baffling Wilhehn 

Grimm. There can be little doubt but that for the sake of 

the alphabet a word which usually began with F was assigned 

to P. 

PeorS by3 symble plega and hleahtor 
Wlancum [on middum] )>8er wigan sittaft 
On beorsele blrBe set somne. 

f A is always play and laughter amid men where warriors 

sit in the beerhall blithe together/ 

431. Father =IIaT^= Pater. See dentals. 

432. Fee = agls. Feoh 'money, etc/=moesog. Faihu, #P*7- 
fiara, ten] par a, apyvpiov —norse F£=germ. Vieh=lat. Pecus 
r cattle,' joined with pecunia ' money/ In the agls. the old 
sense of ( cattle ' was so fixed that king Alfired in his Orosius 
(e. g. III. vii. III. ix.) distinguishes inanimate wealth, as "lic- 
gend feoh," ' lying fee/ not walking fee. Pott truly observes 
that Pecus must not be connected with ireiicew, ire/crew, irotcos, 
since cattle not wool bearing are included in the term. Pascere 
may do as well. So sanskr. Pashu € pecus/ Push ' pascere/ 
Vails = lat. Peculium both derivative forms. This last parallel 
I owe to Dr. Latham and Professor Key. 
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Robin sat on the gude grene hill 
Keipand a flock of fie. 

Robin and Makyne, Percys Reliques, vol. ii. 

To a hart he let renne ; 
xii fosters* dyscryed hym then, 
That were kepars of that fee. 

Sir Tryamore, 1064. 

Solinus sayis in Brettany 
Sum steddysf growys sa habowndanly 
Of gyrs, J>at sum tym, [but] J>air fe 
Fra fwlth of mete refrenyt be, 
Dair fwde sail turne J>ame to peryle, 
To rot or bryst or dey sum quhyle. 

Wyntown Cron. I. p. 14. 

433. Feel = agls. ge-Felan = lat. Palpare ? =Mfy\a^ai/ ? 

434. Fele = agls. Fela = germ. Viel = moesog. Filu = norse 
in compounds Fiol = IIoAw. II0X19 and Populus seem to 
be variations of UoWoc: it is acknowledged that U\r)0o$, 
Plebs are so. 

Hadde she loked that oother half 
And the leef torned 
She sholde have founden fele wordes 
Folwynge ther after. 

Piers Ploughman, 2053. 

I not in what maner I sholde 
Of worldes good have sikernesse 
For every thefe upon richesse 
Awaiteth for to robbe and stele. 
Such good is cause of harmes fele. 

Gower, lib. v. p. 134. 

Hir fair quhite breist, thare as scho did stand 
Fele times smat scho with hir awin hand. 

G. Douglas, lib. iv. p. 120. 44. 

435. Fell = agls. Fell = moesog. tFill, found in derivatives, 
=isl. Fell in compounds, Felldr 'pellis, exuviae ' (B. H.)=lat. 
Pellis. Cf. sanskr. P&l 'to protect/ also Film, Peel, Flay, 
There is an approximation in meaning amid moesog. Filhan, 
KpvTrrew, norse Fela r tegere, occultare/ and &v\a<r<T€iv. The 
notion of skin or cover may prevail in IleXT^, Pallium, Palla, 
Paludamentum, Pileus, Pilus. 

* Foresters. t Places. 
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And snyd he and all his kinne atones 

Were worthy to he brent, hoth fell and bones. 

Chaucer, Troilus and Creseide, L 

Alle huen * false that bueth mad bothe of fleyghe ant felle. 
Percy Soc. vol. iv. p. 04. 

436. FEVER=agls. Fefer a reduplicate form of fireaxlat. 
Febris a similar reduplication = TLvpero? = germ. Fieber. For- 
mus, Fervere, Fornax contain the root Fire. 

437. FBW=agls. Feawa=moesog. Faws in the sing, trans- 
lating 0X1709, in the plural Fawai oTuyoi =s norse Far = lat. 
Paucus, Pauci, Pauxillus, Paullus, Pusillus ** Uavpos, Uavpoi. 
If the diphthong av do not represent aw, the comparison would 
belong to another class of changes, C and R. Puer seems to 
be Paucus. 

438. FiGHT=agls. Feohtan=moesog. Weigan= norse Vega 
=lat. Pugnare. Fist is a sibilate form. Vie is identical. 

439. File defile = agls. Fulian = lat. Polluere = MoXt/mv. 
Foul=agls. Ful=moesog. Fuls, o£a>v. The substantive Filth 
is more familiar to us than the verb. From the moesogothic 
sense, Frauya, yu fuls ist, Kvpie, rjSrf ofyi, the radical notion 
may be that of Putere=sanskr. Puy, 

The forty day cam Mary myld, 

Onto the temple with her sohyld 

To schewyne here alone that never waa fyld. 

Songa and Carols, p. 99. 

The haly ymage, grisly for to tell 
Pullit and filit. 

Gawaine Douglas, p. 44. 19. 

>at nsefre ma ne shall itt ben 
O nane wise filedd. 

Ormulum, 16038. 

439 a. FiLL=agls. Fyllan=Plere. See 453. 
• 439 b. Fin = agls. Finn = dansk. brem. Finne = dutch Vin 
s= lat. Pinna, perhaps for fpitna, fpetna. Fennel = lat.- 
Feniculum may be so called from its feathery appearance. 

440. FiND=agls. Findan=m(BSog. Finnan = norse (by as* 
similation) Finna. Gabelentz compares IlvvOayecrOai. It is 

* Buen= Bueth = Be, are. 
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commonly believed that here the radical syllable is Uv0 ; 
this may not be true, as will be seen when we come to con* 
sider the elimination of N. The sense of the english is far 
removed from that of the greek ; but the moesogothic is used 
as the version not of evpew, but of yvavcu, and suits well to 
the parallelism. The texts may be compared: they are, 
Mark v, 43, xv. 45 ; Luke ix. 11 ; John xii. 9 ; Rom. x. 19. 
It is possible also that the old english Fond (try) = agls. 
Fandian, is of the same origin as Find. 

That soght aventures in that land 
My body to asay and fande. 

Ywaine and Gawin, 314 

441. FjRB=agls. Fyr (neut.)=norse Furr (masc.) =germ. 
Feuer (neut.) = Uvp. The gender of the norse word surprise* 
the Scandinavian scholars. Fire, like the german, becomes a 
disyllabic in Shakspeare and many of our older poets : 

For who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking of the frosty Caucasus P 

and so the greek : Simonjdes, frag. 29. 

Jovro yq,p nakuTTQ. (f>r)p ftrrvyc wvip* 

441 a. Firth a scotch word = norse FiortSr. Cf. lat. Fretum, 

442. Flat, Flitch of bacon, in east Anglia Flick f a 
flitch of sawn plank ' (Forby), Flake, Flag stone, Flangi, 
Fleachbs f the portions into which timber is cut by the saw' 
(Forby), Flag ' a broad leaved water plant/ with agls. Floe 
'a flat fish/ Floh /fragmen, frustum/ germ. Flach, Piatt, 
dutch Vlak are all to be compared with UXatca (aco.) f a 
plain/ UXaieowTa (ace.) c a flat cake, a bun usually served up 
hot/ TWawvos ' of planks/ lat. Planus if for fplaonus. 

The wary bird a prittie pibble takes 
And claps it twixt the two pearle hiding flakes 
Of the broad yawning oyster, and she then 
Securely pickes the fish out. 

Brownes Brit. Past. II, iii. 

442 a. Flax = agls. Fleax=germ. Flachs. That tbi* word 
belongs to TLXe/ceiv becomes clear enough by the agls. pas- 
sage in the Hexameron of Basilius printed since Lye wrote 
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floxfote, s web footed/ Da fugelas so)>lice $e on flodum 
wuniafc syndon flaxfote be Godes foresceawunge : Hexame- 
ron, viii. ' The fowls indeed that dwell on floods are flax , 
footed by Gods foresight/ If flaxfote is web footed, then 
must flax contain a root like weave, which is UXexeiv. The 
moesog. had Flahta or Flahto irXeyjia, the isl. at Flietta 
'nectere.' Pleach is a latinism. See Lock of hair, 810 a, 
and Fleece, 443, Flask, 819, Fold, 447. 

443. Fleece = agls. Flys = germ. Vleis = lat. Vellus: cf. 
Villus. Also Flock of wool, Floss silk, Floo the woolly 
material which collects on the floor of bedrooms, also lat. 
Floccus, and possibly Wool with ovXo? to which the idea woolly- 
is not alien (Buttm. Lexil. i. 187). Fell, pellis may not be 
far off. Forby says Fleck is the down of hares or rabbits 
torn off by the dogs. " Dryden has Flix in the same sense." 

444. Fly = agls. Fleogan = norse Fliuga = lat. Volare. The 
G appears as C in Volucris ? Cf. Flutter, Flicker, agls. 
Fliccerian ' motare alas/ 

445. Foal (masc.)=agls, Fola (m.)= moesog. Fula (m.) = 
isl. Foli (m.) = n©\09. Cf. Filly (fern.). The latin Pullus 
is applied to the young of any animal ; it is also used as Pa- 
sillus, of which it seems to be a contraction : the teutonic 
languages have the root and may have the same contrac- 
tion. See 437. 

446. Foist, Fizz, Fizzle = lat. Visire. "Bull-fiest. The 
puff-ball, Lycoperdon, called in other counties puck-fiest, 
Fuzball, Mullypuff, Frogcheese, and probably by other names. 
Bullfiest, the german Bofist, and the Bovista of Dillenius are 
derivable from the idea which gave rise to the old name of 
Crepitus lupi, on which Lycoperdon is so far an improvement 
as being less .intelligible" (Moors Suffolk Words). Foist 
must be first a substantive then a substantival verb. In 
Kerseys Dictionary, 1715, To Fizzle or Foist, to break wind 
backwards without noise. Swed. Fisa=isl. Fysa=germ. Fis- 
ten= dutch Vysten. Fizz as applied to the sound of frying 
grease is the same word. 

A little fusball pudding stands 

By, yett not blessed by his hands, — Herrick. 
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Changing F to a guttural, it seems that Gust = agls. Yst, Gas, 
Ghost =agls. Gast, Yeast =agls. Gist, with germ. Gaschen 
= Gahren ' to ferment/ are connected with the word Fizz. 

447. Fold = agls. Fealden= moesog. Fatyan=norse Falda 
ssgerm. Frilten=lat. Plicare=II\e/c6tv. The latin and greek 
represent also entwining, plaiting, which are kinds of folding. 
n\o/ca/to9, Lock, probably in strictness braided hair which 
the ancient statues of women exhibit. The compounds, as 
Twofold Threefold and in moesog. in -fatys, in agls. in 
-feald, in latin in -plex as Duplex, Triplex, in greek in -7r\oo? 
as AittXoo?, T/>t7r\oo?. 

448. Folk = agls. Folc (n.)=norse Folk (n.)=lat. Vulgus. 
These seem derivations of 7roX- see Fble. Gawin Douglas 
(Prologue to Book V.) thus translates " Quot homines, tot 
sententiae 2" 

How many hedis als fell consatis bene. 

449. Foot = agls. Fot (m.)= moesog. Fotus (m.)=norse 
Fotr (m.)sslat. Pedem (acc.)s=IIoSa (acc:) = sanskr. Pada, 
with the optional substitute Pad in all cases (Wilson, Gr. 
p. 56), accus. Padam, Padam. The root may have been 
formed on the Pitpat sound of a foot fall. Cf. Path, agls. 
PeSSian ' callem facere, conculcare/ Hareiv, fiaS-i&w, Va- 
dere, Wade, Waddle. 

450. fFoR, the inseparable preposition conveying a sense 
generally of mischief, bale = agls. For, inseparable also = 
moesog. Fair, Fra, inseparable = germ. Ver, inseparable =TIapa 
in irapaKoveiv 'hear amiss, hear without regarding/ irapa- 
fiaivew 'transgress/ irapcuyeiv 'lead astray/ irapopxeurOai 
'dance wrong/ irapopv^ 'in contravention of bird omens,' 
irapcpht) ' a parody, a song distorted/ irapoiveiv ' err through 
wine/ irapareKTcuvew 'do carpenters work amiss '=lat. Per 
in perire ' go to ruin/ perdere ' fordo,' perimere ' do to death/ 
periuria 'forswearing/ periculum ' going wrong/ In modern 
english, examples are Forbid, Forbear, Forget, Forlorn, For- 
swear. Froward seems to be moesog. Fra-waurhts=7rapa- 
epScov 'doing amiss/ 

And she was wonder wroth withal 
And him, as she which was goddesse, 



r 
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Forshope anone and the likenesse 
She made him take of a herte. 

Gower, i. p. 64, of Acteeon. 

The flessh is a fel wynd * * * 
And forbiteth the blosmes 
Right to the bare leves. 

Piers Ploughman, 10&84. 

So harlotes and hores 
Arn holpe with swiche goodes, 
And Goddes folk for defaute therof 
Forfaren and spillen. 

Id. 9886. 

He was not pale as a forpyned ghost. 

Chaucer, C. T. 805. 

The miller, that fordronken was, all pale 
So that unethes upon his horse he sat 

Id. C. T. 3128. 

" Sir knight, said the two brethren, we are forfoughten and 
much blood have we lost through our wilfulnesse." Mort 
d* Arthur, vol. i. chap. 1. " Their shields and their hawberkea 
were all forhewen." Id. vol. i. chap, cxxix. " Because he 
had forjusted the noble knight Sir Palamedes." Id. vol. ii« 
chap.- xxii. 

. 451. Fore adj., Fore prefix, Former, Foremost, First, 
Far, Further, Furthest, with the agls. se Forma (def. 
only), For, Fore (prefix), Fyrmest, Fyrst, Feor, FurSur, and 
the moesogothic Faur, Faura (prefix), Frums apxn* Fruma, 
Frumists, Fairra, are to be compared with Pro, Prior* 
Primus, Porro, Porrigere, Procul, II/do, TJpiv, liporepo*, 
ilpwTo?, Uoppco. The norse also has the terms. 

452. Frog. BaTpaxp? had other forms found in Hesy- 
chios " BpLayxpvrjv, fiarpaxov, &co/c€i$. Bpoayxps, fiarpa- 
yps Bpou^ero?, fiarpcvxpsy Kv7rpt,ot," The T therefore is 
intrusive and /8apa%09 is the old form of fiarpaxps. These 
words are near enough to Frog = agls. Frogga=germ. Frosch 
(sibilate) = dutch Vorsch. The Fr is distantly connected 
with fire as the gaelic Losgann 'frog or toad' with Loisg= 
welsh Llosgi ' to burn ;' and so the frog is named from his 
burnt or brown colour. Thus also <I>pi/yo9 is 'toad/ <£>pwiov 
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a plant was also called Barpaxtov ; the famous ®pvvrj was so' 
called from her pale froggy complexion j cf. ®pvvvxps, <E>pt/- 
vcw&i?. "The old high german briin is in the glossaries 
Furvus and Fulvus" (Grimm). Fry = Frigere = typvyew, 
is also from Fire. Parch whence ? 

453. FuLL=agls. Full=moesog. Fulls=norse Fullr=:germ. 
Voll=tlat. Plenus=II\eo9, TJXrjprj^. So FiLL=lat. Plere. 
The hebr. N^D with the allied M is supposed akin. 

464. Mold has the unorganic D, see art. 742, which it 
has not assumed in Mole an abbreviation of Mol-warp, other- 
wise Mouldiwarp : friesic and bremish Mul= dutch Ghe-mul 
s dust ' (Kilian) =agls. Myl, Mold. The teutonic lexicons cf. 
moesog. Malwyan, art. 45, and Meal. I would here cf. 
Pulvis. The german has Mold in Maulwurf. Cf. agls. Mols- 
nian, Formolsnian ( reduce to dust/ Meal as corn reduced 
to dust is akin, and Mallet. 

455. VAT=agls. Fa3t=lat. Vas, Vasis. 

456. Waem =b agl8.Wearmian= moesog. Warmyan Oakiretv 
a» norse Varmr (adj.) = lat. Formus from Fire. Nearly so 
Brim in Brimstone ; a sow in heat is said to be Brimming ; 
ial. Brundr, 'ovium appetitus coeundi/ Bruni 'burning/ 
Brimi ' flame / so Brand. Although for fire the Sanskrit 
word is Agni=lat. Ignis, yet that tongue possessed the root, 
as in Bhrisht- ' fried/ Bhra\j r to shine/ Bhrej, c to shine/ 

457* WELL=agls. Weallan 'to well, to boil, to be hot/ 
Cf. Ebullire : a Volvendo, from the rolling motion. 

457 a. Whale = lat. Balsena = <&a\awa = agls. Hwasl = 
nor&e Hvalr. The moesog. of Matth. xii. is lost. To Baleena 
is Bellua akin? 

INLAUT OR AUSLAUT. 

458. Climb, Clamber belong to Clamp, probably Claw, 
and contain the notion of a fast hold. Clivus, acclivis may 
be referred to them rather than to Cleave, since the idea of a 
climbing steep applies better than that of a precipice, rupes, 
prarupta. The friesic also has Klieve=dan. Klyve ' to climb/ 
and en Klaft, Kliff, ' a stile to get over a wall/ quasi KX*- 
juuea (ace.). Klammeren is ' hold fast with hands or claws/ 

i2 
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" Kaum sah er den Eater | Uber den Kaficht (small room) 
geklammert" (Zachar). Din minne ist gar ein range mir 
| Si klemmert mich, ich muos zuo dir (Otto von Bottenl.) 
(Adelung). 

459. Club = lat. Clava = swed. Klubba. Akin to Clog, 
Log, germ. Kloben, Klopfen ? 

460. DEFTLY=agls. Daeftlice akin to Dseftan not inserted 
in the dictionaries. Homil. I. 362. Dsefe, Daefte, Dafen- 
licnes, containing the idea, 'congruus, opportunus, idoneus/ 
and found in the early sense in GedafenaS f decet/ and lite- 
rally = lat. Decet, a relative of Dignus : see Doughty. 

461. Have = agls. Habban, Haebban = moesog. Haban = 
norse Hafa = lat. Habere. The agls. and moesog. like the 
latin signify hold as well as have. See art. 1026. 

461 a. Lappet, Lappel may be diminutives of Lap as in 
Dewlap, which is found in the agls. Earelaeppe, Lifrelaeppan, 
in the same sense as AojSo?. To the interchange of labials 
and gutturals would belong Lacinia. Was Lacerna a mere 
Lappet? The dutch Lapje in Kilian Lap is equivalent to 
our word. 

462. Leave = agls. Lsefan = norse Leifa = moesog. hypo- 
thetical fleiban, with derivatives bilaibyan, Trepikenrew, Laiba 
KaraXeifAfjui, aflifhaii irepikenrecrOcu^ Xenreiv. For Linquere 
see Interchange of Labials and Gutturals. In Lap, properly 
a remnant, see the Swedish and danish, and in the saxon form 
of Only a P is found : art. 957. 

463. Lip=agls. germ. Lippe=erse Liobar=lat. Labium, 
Labrum. Cf. Lambere, with many others. Grimm (Gr. III. 
400) thinks lip formed on the latin. That is because the 
moesog. has Wairilo € a lip ' and the agls. Wseleras, pi. with 
liquids transposed like lat. Miraculum Spanish Milagro, etc. 
The agls. seems near to %et\?;, as if it had been fkwsderas, 
compared with Gula, germ. Kehl and the Sanskrit. The 
modern welsh is Gwefus, but Lhuyd gives Guevl=cornish 
Guelv, 'lip.' 

463 a. Of, Off= A7ro=lat. Ab, A = agls. Of = moesog. Af= 
norse Af. 

464. Oven = agls. Ofen (m.) = moesog. Auhns (m.)=isi. 
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Ofh (m.) : with this Grimm compares nrvos ; add owrav and 
hebrew HEW, ' coxit, proprie panem et similia farinacea/ 

465. BoB = agls. Reafian =; moesog. fraubon found in bi- 
raubon <ruXav=lat. Rapere. Hence Ruffian =agls. Reaffiend, 
also Sea Rovers, the danish being Rover, with Rov, ' rapine/ 

466. Seven =agls. Seofon= moesog. Sibun=norse Siauss 
germ. Sieben=lat. Septem= c E7TTa=sanskr. Saptan=y^{^. 

DENTALS INTERCHANGED. 

467. The dentals t, S, exchange with one another ; as 
Opdios, arduus ; Bopvfisw, rapaaaew, turbare ; t/mj£€9, dpifyv ; 
raxys, Oaaacov; rpexcw, Bpefjoficu; reivuv, tendere, germ. 
Dehnen, with according to Varro, pertinax, obstinatus; mentiri, 
mendax; <nra6r), spatula: dormire, torpere; kirra y €/8So/ao9. 
Dade makes frequentative Toddle. A goose Daddies (So- 
merset). 

Which nourished and bred up at her most plenteous pap 
No sooner taught to dade but from their mother trip 
And in their speedy course strive others to outstrip. 
Drayton, Polyolb. I. 

468. The dental liquid N attaches to dentals, and will often 
draw a dental after it, as tyrannus, tyrant ; vermin, varmint ; 
germ, donner, engl. thunder ; lat. tonat, engl. it thunders ; 
rcweiv, tendere; fiaXavov, glandem; root fkwan, hound, 
hunt ; kin, kind ; min, mind ; -\eic€W } yonder ; country seems 
to me the saxon Cynrice. 

All Rome of were ner wonnyn had (Brennus) 
Na" had bene J>at a gannyr made 
Sa hwge crakyng and sic cry. 

Wyntown, Cron. Sc. p. 73. 8. 

N often loses a dental, as Span for Spend (Thomas Beket, 

1387, 1472). 

As when the sun doth shine 
On straw and dirt mixt by the sweating hyne. 
Browne, Brit. Past. II. iv. 

See also a remarkable example in Tines under Tooth, 925. 

ANLAUT. 

469. Dapper though for centuries used in our present sense, 
yet is thought by all to be old dutch Dapper, ' strenuus, 
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animosus, fortis, acer, gnavus, masculus, agilis' (Kalian) : germ. 
Tapfer is ' brave/ Many compare Topper in Festus, "in 
antiquissimis scriptis ' celeriter jac mature/ " 

470. Dare = agls. Dearran = moesog. ga-daursan= norse 
\>OY&=Qapp€w, Qapaew. Cf. agls. J?rist 'bold'==irish Treaa 
(Zeuss) : sanskr. Dhrish 'be proud, overbearing/ The norse 
has also Drifa, with cognates. And agls. }*raec ' robur/ 

For ich kan craft and ich kan liste 
On ^areuore ich am )>us fcriste. 

Owl and N. 767. 

Thir wordes herd the knightes twa 
It made tham for to be more thra. 

Ywaine and Gawin, 3669. 

King Merkel was ful wo 

To fihten anon he was fill thro. 

KyngofTars, 1078. 
So Octavian, 547, 834. 

471. Daughter = agls. Dohter= moesog. Dauhtar= norse 
D6ttir (by assimilation) = germ. Tochter=armenianDuystr= 
erse Dear=®t>ya , n7/>=sansk. Duhitri, from Duh ' to milk' as 
one, say the Sanskrit professors, quae mulgendi officium habuerit 
in vetusta familiae institutione. This appears to me very 
doubtful : see Sanskrit index. 

472. Deal seems to be TeXew. 2*tov rekew, Xen. Hell. 
V. iii. 21, is 'to deal out corn/ TeXrj taxes, may be deals, 
parts, of the goods taxed. Cf. agls. Dal ' a part '=germ. Theil, 
erse Dal division. 2. 297. vvv fiev Bopirov eXseaOe Kara arparbv 
iv rekeeaaw (' in deals, divisions'). TeXy in the sense of ma- 
gistrates may be perhaps compared with the rude idea of a 
chieftain, the distributor of meat and armlets ; the Deilir of 
the norse. EvreX^ 'cheap/ good to deal in? Cf. Dol?. 

473. Deer originally 'wild animal '= agls. Deor= moesog. 
Dius = norse Dyr (even amphibious) = germ. Thier=Oi7p, 
®7)pcov. On the latin see art. 558. The text (Mark i. 13) 
' he was with the wild beasts/ rjv fieTa t&v BrjpUov, is in agls. 
r ' he mid wild-deorum wses /' in the islandic Harm vaar J?ar ok 
meB Villdudyrum ; in danish Oc vaar iblant Diur ; in Swedish 
" War med wilddjuren ;" in german, " War bei den Thieren •" 
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in. dutch, " Was by de wilde gedierten." Rats and nuce and 
such small deer, Shakspeare. 

Vor lie ne recj> nojt of clennesse 
Al his J>03t is of golnesse, 
Vor none dor no leng n&bidefr 
Ac enrich upon o)>er ridej>. 

Owl and N. 49?. 

474. Dim, buN=agls. Dim=norse Dimmr, Dokkr? with 
germ, Dunkel. Here we seem to have the root of lat. Tene- 
br», Av€(j>a$, Avofepos, Ne^os, Nubes, Nebula, etc. Cf. agls. 
Dumba f dimness/ Dumbottr ' of a dim colour / germ. Dampf 
which is Nebula, our Damp having turned its sense a little; 
also setfriopic Daman ' obscurum seu nubilum fuit/ Damanft 
' nubes / sansk. Tam-an ' darkness/ Tamas ' darkness/ Tha 
augurs made a Templum in the sky, usually at night, the 
temple had its dark cella for the idol, hence Templum may be 
referred to this root. Tempestas is also appropriate > a&d 
Contemplari. 

475. Door = agls. Duru=moesog. Daur=norse Dyrr (f.pl.) 
=0t//>a=sanskr. Dw&r 'gate/ 

476. Drag, Draw = agls. moesog. Dragan=norse Dragass 
lat. Trahere for ftragere with traxi for ftragsi, like maximum 
for magsimus, and tractum for tragtum, since softs require 
softs, medials require medials, like oktg>, 078009. 

477. Dregs =isl. Dregg=Tpv7a (ace). 

478. Dry = agls. J?yrr, j>yr=moesog. }?aursus jfypos, effypa/j,- 
jievo? (verb J>airsau) =norse Jmrr (verb, at j>erra) =germ. Dorre, 
Trocken=danish T6r=swed. Torr, produces Tergere 'wipe/ 
Torrere 'scorch/ Tepaawew, ETep/5aro, effypavdr), Hesychios. 
Od. f. 98 : Felfiara 8' qfekloio fievov repay/ieyac avyf} ' to get 
dry in the sunshine/ Compare Thirst = agls. )?yrst=isl. 
J>orsti with J?yrstr 'thirsty/ Cf. moesog. j>aurseij; mik 'it 
thirsts me/ Sanskrit Trish ' thirst/ Add probably lat. Durus 
'hard/ 

479. Dye = agls. Deagan=lat. Tingere. So Dew as com- 
pared with Teyyew. Provincially Dag, to drizzle, Dag 'a 
drizzling rain/ a Daggy day (Brockett) . In Norfolk a shower 
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of rain is a Dagg for the turnips (Wilbraham). Dag is a thin 
and gentle rain (Jamieson). Cf. Dew, art. 103. 

479 a. Dumb. Cf. Qajifieiv the root of TeOrpra, Oavjia, 
davjiafav. 

480. Take, see art. 373. Cf. not only Tewyeiv, but Ae^e- 
<T0cu. So the subst. for the taking hand moesog. Taihswo= 
Aef*a=Dextra. The Indian faces the east and calls the south 
the right hand, the Deccan: so the welsh Deheu; fhe erse 
and gaels, Deas. Cf. Touch, 497. 

481. Tame = agls. Tamian = moesog. ga-tamyan = norse 
Temja=Aa/4wwu, Aa/xafe^v=lat. Domare=sanskr. Dam. 

482. Teach =agls. Taecan=lat. Docere=A*Sa<7#e*v. 

483. Tear = agls. Tear = norse T&r = moesog. Tagr= Ao- 
/epvov, Aatcpv. On Lacryma see 613. 

484. TEN=agls. Tigun= moesog. Taihun=norse Tin = lat. 
Decern = Ae*a = sanskr. Dashan. Here observe that the 
greek has lost the final consonant, and the Sanskrit uses its 
customary sibilation. 

485. That = agls. J?aet= moesog. J?ata= sanskr. Tad or Tat 
=To for toS. A dental does not end a greek word; To for 
That is like a\\o, aliud ; o, quod ; ti, quid. That like = agls. 
]>ylc=lat. Talis. Thus Similis=Same like. What like= 
agls. Hwylc= moesog. Hwileiks=lat. Qualis. As an example 
of the neuter saxon article retained in english, take. 

And wanne he deithe, ne mey me* wite 

Woder he cometh to wisse ; 
Bote as a stocke ther lithe thet body, 

Withe thoute alle manere blisse. 

William of Shoreham, p. 1. 

The eigne hiis that hys boute ydo 
That thynge hys grace bynnef. 
Id. 40. 

The agls. J?aet is used for a neuter article as much as the to of 
attic greek. On l^amon, 1301, vol. iii. p. 450 : Sir F. Madden 
says " although I am aware some of our best scholars in A.- 

* Me = man. 

t The sign is that which is outwardly done, the thing is grace within. 
So six times on p. 65. 
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Saxon and Early English have sanctioned its use [as a de- 
monstrative pronoun] in their versions, yet I am at loss for 
any examples which ought not properly to be translated by 
the definite article." Were this to the full extent true, our 
That would hardly be precisely an equivalent for the agls. J?aet. 
But Lye and Manning give examples in some of which the 
demonstrative, use seems undeniable : as Se Hselend so)?lice 
paet wiste, Matth. xii. 15. Cf. Boeth. p. 17. line 6. 

486. Thatch = agls, )^ec ' thatch, roof , =norse J?ak 'roof* 
=lat. Tectum = Tcyo?. The verb to Deck ' cover ' = agls. 
J>ecean=norse J?ekja=Tegere=2T€Yen/. The Deck of a ship, 
to Deck with ornaments are of the same. Decus, Decorus, 
Decet with welsh Teg, pulcer, are of kin to agls. Oedafan, and 
their relationship to Tegere is doubtful. It seems more pro- 
bable that they are related to Dugan and Dignus, art. 104. 
Gawin Douglas, II., thus translates Danaos ad tecta ruentes : 

The Grekis ruscli and to the thak on hicht 
Sa thik they thrang about the portis all nycht. 

Then said the lords of the host 

And so conclude least and most 

That they would ever in houses of thacke 

Their lives lead and wear but blacke. 

Chaucers Dream, 1771. 

487. Thbn= agls. J?onne = moesog. ]>an = lat. Tunc. On 
tot€ see 914. 

488. THiN=agls. Jrin, ]?yn=norse Jmnnr=germ. Diinn= 
lat. Tenuis. 

489. Thole = agls. ]>olian=mcesog. Jmlan=norse J?ola = 
germ. Dulden=lat. Toleraxe, Tollere. Cf. Tetuli, Tuli, Tol- 
leno, TXrjvcu, Tdkfiav, Ta\a?, TXtj/mdv, Thole pin. The pre- 
sent tense, lost in the latin simple form of the simplest sense, 
is found in Opitulari. The Sanskrit Tul means € to weigh, to 
measure/ and TaXavrov is a participle in this sense: the 
sanskr. Tul& is a balance, the sign Libra, &c. Thole is found 
as late as 1770 in a letter of Watts the inventor of the steam- 
engine. " The vaguing about the country and bodily fatigue 
have given me health and spirits beyond what I commonly 
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enjoy at this dreary season, though they would §till t^ol* 
amends." 

There nys lyves mon noon so slygh, 
That he neo tholeth ofte mony annye. 

Kyng Alisaundre, Prologue, 10. 

Tho this lettre was rad and herd 
Mony on redid in the berd ; 
And saide they wolde with him fyght 
Ar they wold thole such unryght. 
Ibid. 2946. 

Two theves also 
Tholed deeth that tyme 
Upon a croos besides Crist. 

Piers Ploughman, 12217. 

49Q. THOU=agls. moesog. norse J?u=lat. Tu=doric Tvf= 
saoskr. Twam. There seems to be a connexion with Dua ? as 
of eywv, aham with ekhad "in$. 

491. Three =agls. j>ry (m.), J?reo (f. n.)=moesog. J?reis= 
norse j>rir (m.), }?riar (f.), j>riu (n.)=lat. Tres, Tria =T/ow 
Tp*a=sanskr. Tri. 

492. THRASH=agls. J?erscan=moesog. J?riskan=isl. )?reskja 
=lat. Triturare? Threshold =agls. J?yrscel=isl. ]>reskiolldr, 
compounded of Seel ( sill/ from Scylan ' divide, split/ being 
so called because it was the cottagers threshing floor, for we 
ffrid a difficulty in making it door-sills. Wald, wood, cannot 
be admitted. So Oferslaege from Over and slagan, strike. 

493. THUNDER=lat. Tonitru=agls. }mnor=germ. Donper 
=isl. Duna. The Sanskrit has S additional, Stan, so that the 
third singl. Stanayati=Tonat. Cf. Din, STUN=agls. Stunian. 
The homeric Xrevew was 'make a loud noise/ as irovro? 
€crrev€ : • groan/ is a derivative sense. 

The weder wex than wonder blak 
And the thoner fast gan crak. 

Ywaine and Gawin, 369. 

494. THUS=agls. }ms=Ta>9 homeric: &9 'thus/ seems to 
me another form of the same word. This is the adverb of th§ 
demonstrative pronoun That. It is probable that in somft 
ancient shape all the cases of this pronoun might appear iq. 
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the languages we are dealing with, visibly the same. It may 
be instructive to set out the easiest of recognition, 

Sanskrit. 
nom. s. Sah Sa Tad or Tat I pi. Te Taah Tani 
ace. s. Tarn Tarn Tad or Tat I pi. Tan Taah Tani 

Doric. 

nom. s. c O a to I pi. To* Tai Ta 

ace. s. Toy ray to \ pi. Tov? Tas Ta 

where To is for -froS, and T01/9 for frov?. 

Mcesogothic. 
nom. s. Sa So pata I pi. pai pos po 
ace. s. pana po J?ata I pi. pans pos po 

Norse. 
nom. s, Sk Su pat I pi. peir pser pau 
ace. s. pann pa pat I pi. pa paer pau 

English (agls.). 
nom. s. Se Seo J?set I pi. J?a in all genders 
ace. s. pone )>a J?set I pi. j?a in all genders 
Of the agls. some forms are found preserved in english. 

Gy oftoke sone that ferrede 

And seye than knight with them lede*. 

Gy of Warwike, p. 168. 

par com Eneas : 

& grette >en aide king. 

La3amon ; verse 132. 

& J>ene dea^f >olien. 

Id. verse 284. 

For oyle smereth thane champion 
That me t ne schel on him evel festne. 

William of Shoreham, p. 14. 

A3en him the develen come anon and nome thane wrecche faste. 

St. Brandan, p. 24 ; and often so. 

* Oftoke = overtook, Ferrede = company, Seye = saw, Than=roi>. 
fDeaft is masculine. | Me = man. 
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495. Timber. The agls. verb Timbrian ' build '=moesog. 
Timryan=norse Timbra = Aefiew. The B is merely a help 
sound to the M. Germ. Zimmern is 'work up timber for 
building/ AevBpov is perhaps Seji-rpov. 

496. Token = agls. Tacn = moesog. Taikns =s ial: Takn =s 
Tetcficop, Te/c/jLTjpiov, connected with Aeac-vwai, in-dex, in- 
dicate, Digitus, Aegia .. Dicere ' say' must have been originally 
Beigai € shew/ as Dicare in prsedicare, dedicare, is ' say :' so 
Festus abridged " Dicassit, dixerit." 

497. Touch comes to us from the french Toucher = ital. 
Toccare : it is one of the words left by the Ostrogoths ; for 
Tangere remains, like Frangere, from the latin. Lye on the 
word Wapentak has observed that the anglosaxon does not 
use this form in this sense. Touch therefore = moesog. Tekan, 
Teikan, wirrea6ai=\At. Tangere =®iy€iv: it is also probably 
connected with Afgui. 

498. TREE = agls. Treow=mcesog. Triu=norse Tre=Apv? 
(oak), Aopv (wood) =lat. Trabem (beam). Aopv is 'wood' in 
Bovpeioq nnro? ; Aovpa are f pieces of wood/ Od. fi. 441, 443 ; 
in the sense of ' spear ' it was first ' the shaft/ The Sanskrit 
is Tarah, Taru, Drumah, Druah. The anglosaxon has also 
the form Dur which remains in Appledore near Bideford, in 
the Isle of Wight and Sussex. The Sanskrit is found in the 
favourite De6dora pine, Deorum Sopv. In Trenails, Axle tree, 
Saddle tree the sense s wood ' continues to the present day. 

Otliir in this tre ar Grekis closit full rycht 
Or this ingyne is biggit to our skaith. 

Gawin Douglas, p. 40. 1. 8. 

For James the gentile 
Jugged in hise bokes 
That feith withouten the feet 
Is right no thyng worthi 
And as ded as a dore-tree 
But if the deds folwe. 

Piers Ploughman, 833. 

A qwyte cuppe of tre therby shalle be, 
Therwith the water assay schalle he. 

The Book of Curtasye, 701. 

So " and hanged on a tree ;" " the gallows tree." Tpeyyos in 
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Hesychios and Zonaras is a harder form of agls. Treow; it is 
interpreted arckexos, /cXaSos, <f>urov, /3\aorr)fia. In the first 
signification it=Truncus. Cf. ®povo$, ©/wyvt/9 ' footstool,' 
®pavo$ 'bench for rowers/ Qpavirr)?: the ®pavoypcuf>o<t of 
Hesychios is thus explained, meaning ewrpeny? roixpypa<l>o<t, 
a wainscot painter. In these words I presume the N to be 
adjectival, as in Treen : see on participials. 

499. Tug = agls. Teon (with praeterite plural, we tugon)=r 
moesog. Tiuhan, with the sense of ary€w = isl. Toga = lat. 
Ducere. 

500. Two =s agls. Twegen (m.), Twa (f.n.)= moesog. Twai 
(m.), Twos (f.), Twa (n.)= norse Tveir (m.), Tv«r (f.), Tvau 
(n.)=lat. Duo=Ai/o=sanskr. Dwi. 

INLAUT Or AUSLAUT. 

501. Brother = agls. BroJ?or = moesog. Bro}?ar = norse 
Bro'Sirsslat. Frater= welsh Brawd=erse, gaelic Brathair= 
Sanskrit Bhr&tri. A&X^o? was originally an adjective, ojto- 
firp-pu)? ; but Qparpia ' a clan gathering ' seems to retain the 
form : and Hesychios has an imperfect gloss, Bpa . . ., aSeXQoi 
inro BXeuov. Harpokration the best authority for the orators, 
says, <&parpLa e<rn ro rpirov fiepo? T179 $v\rj$, but Hesychios 
and others add the notion of (rvyysveia. 

502. Father = agls. Feeder = moesog. Fadar = norse Fafcir 
= germ. Vater = lat. Pater = Tlarrjp. In more frequent use 
the moesogothic has Atta ' father/ The keltic languages 
often turn F into H or drop it, so that the gaelic and irish 
Athair is of the same origin. Some welsh words appear to 
be derivatives. Sansk. Pitri. 

503. FEATHER=agls. FeJ?er=norse Fi6$r=nTe/oov. This 
greek word is sometimes poetically or carelessly used for wing, 
but Tlrepvl; is wing. Cf. Hereodai € fly/ TLerao-ai ' spread 
abroad V Patere? Pandere? Penna for tpetna. 

504. Fern is a contraction of agls. FeJ?ern=nTe/M?, so 
called from its feathery form. How is Filicem (ace.) to be 
explained ? is it connected with Fliegen ? and Pluma? 

506. FooT=Pedem=noSa (ace). On the labial change 
see before, art. 449. 
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607. GLAD=Lsetus. On the omission of G see before, 
art. 283. 

508. GooD=agls. God=moesog. Gods, with Go)> some- 
times in the neuter=norse Go8r=Aya0o9. 

509. HiDE==lat. Cutis : on the C and H see before, 60S. 

510. Hide=K6i>0€w> : on the C and H see 80». 

510 a. It = agls. Hit = moesog. Ita = lat. Id. Hid whole 
pronoun in all cases and genders presents parallels between 
the latin and moesogothic : the norse Itt seems to be for flat 
and that for Yon-t, our Yon with the neuter termination T* 

511. Mead, Meth, MBTHEGLiN=agls. Medu»norie Mitt"Sr 
=welsh Medd=M60t/ 'intoxicating liquor* =saiiskr. Mady* 
an; cf. sanskr. Madhu ' honey/ Henoe sanskr. Mad 'to to 
drunk, insane/ Madah ' drunkenness/ Mad. From /j&Ov, 
fjiedvaac (act.), fiedvaOvfvai (mid.). These are all derivatives 
of the older form Mel ; see art. 618, and on fjuuvmrOtu art 854. 

Hire mouth was swete as braket or the meth 
Or hord of apples laid in hay or heth. 

Chaucer, C.T. 3281. 

He sent hire pinnes, me the and spiced ale 
And wafres piping hot out of the glede. 
Ibid. 8379. 

512. MiD=MeTa, art. 151. 

513. Mother, art. 158. 

513 a. Ready, Rather, both belong to one saxon word 
HraeS Rathe ' early> quick, sudden/ also agls. Used, 'ready, 
easy/ 'PoSto?. The saxon dictionaries give no example suited 
to ready. I quote from an MS. 1 hope to publish: for )>ara 
dracena micelnesse ne mseg nan man rayjrelice on )>set land 
gefaran : for the greatness of the dragons (snakes) no man 
may readily on that land fare (travel). Cf. 179 a. 

514. Sad, see art. 183. Cf. Satis, Satur which are only 

Settled. 

Lene he was and also lang 
And most gentil man tham omang, 
Ful perfiteli be couth* in partes 
And sadlyt of al the sevyn artes. 
Sevyn Sages, 68. 

* Couth, knew, preterite of kan, ken. t Sadly, solidly* 
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In gon the speres sadly in the rest. 

Chaucer, C. T. 2603. 
For jeres 
T$e maketh so nau?t thane* prest aid 
Ac sadnesse of maneres. 

William of Shoreham, p. 68. 

515. Sweat = lat. Sudare = agls. Swsetan = norse (subs.) 
Sweiti=sanskr. (verb) Swid, (subs.) Swedah. The gefman 
sibilates the final syllable Schweiss, the greek drops the two 
first letters ISiew, ISpcora (ace.) : the latin vocalizes the W. 

516. TJDDER=agls. Uder=Oy0ap. 

817. Vfvt from agls. Witan ' to know/ whence Witegft 'A 
p*bt>hfet/ and lat. Vates: norse Vita==moesog. Witan x=l*6t&*ftt 
==&rinsk. Vid. Since knowing comes from seeing, lat* Vid&fe 
=j= Pdkw is of the same root, and a Vates is also r a seer/ ¥bi 
Wist see 705. 

GUTTURALS WITH LABIALS. 

518. The gutturals or k, 7, % letters exchange with the 
labials or ir, (3, <f> sounds. In general the presumption ife 
that the guttural rougher sound is older than the labial, but 
this is not always true, Thus Quattuor=7r£crt>p€?: a nearet 
form -\ireTope? is found in Petorritum 'a four wheel/ thfe 
word maybe keltic, but the elements welsh Pedwar 'four* 
Bhod 'a wheel' are also found in the latin: QuinquetS 
tw-€ftire=Il€Kr€ : the form -\irepme is found in Hefiirro?, Ile/ti- 
ira&iv ' to count ' (Eumenid. 718), TLeimairirerai (Od. 8. 412)$ 
JlifinrdaTTi^ (Persae, 981) etc.; Xwos == lupus ;7a\i;==felisj 
tequus=«r7ro9, the latin itself having the labial in Epona, 
Iuvenal, viii. 157. Iurat solam Eponam et facies olida ad 
praesepia pictas : the sanskr. is Ashwas which had its origin in 
a guttural tAkw=welsh Echw=gaelic Each==runic Ehj see 
the saxon runesong (19) and consider norse at Aka, O%09, Bigee, 
Quadrigae. Coquere = -\7rerrecvy ILenT€w, with Tien-oV) Ile- 
wavrepw, neo-aew in att. with fut. Tieijrew. Sre^ecv is Only 
ItT&yeiv, compare Buttmann Lexil. p. 98, who quotes Arehi- 
lochus, ^Sc 8' &ot Svov payi^'^arriKevvKri^ a^pia? hrurretyfa 
I haVe argued also that 2T/oe<£eev=:a lost -forpeyeiv. Lat* 
* Thane =rov, the. 
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catinum ' a dish ' with I long a patina with I short. Cf. Co- 
lumba ' a dove/ Palumbes, Palumba ' a wood pigeon. 5 Sequi 
^Eirca-dai; Bpaj£i/9=Brevis; Frequens=Creber ; Scintilla 
^2iTnvdt\p. Cf. Uterque for fq uu terque -with the oscan 
Puturuspid; Quinctius with the oscan Pontius; Quidquid 
with Pitpit which the epitomator of Festus gives as Pirpit. 
Hallex 'the big toe'=Pollex 'the thumb/ Camillus and 
Famulus supposing the S in Casmillus, an old form, to be an 
insertion like Cosmittere (Festus in Dusmosus) for Com- 
mittere. Glans = BaXavo? ; YXtj^odv = B\^g>v : dor. r\e- 
<f>apov=zJ}\e<l>apov. The dialectic Ko>?, IIa>?; r O#ea>9, 'Owy*?, 
K#, Tit); Kocros, Ilocro?; 'O/coco?, 'Ottocto?; Koto?, Iloto?; 

'0*040?, r O7T0t0?; KoT€, IIoT€; *OtCOT€ } C 07TOT€j KvafJLO?, 

Hvafios. 2,7}tcos 'an enclosure/ Sepes 'a fence/ MaXaxrj, 
Malva ; 'StTpoyyvXrf, Stromboli, the liquid changing also ; Stra- 
gulum, Stravi; some refer AcnraXaf, 2,ira\ag ' a mole' to 
*Z/ca7rT€LV, which seems dubious. There is a strong likeness 
between Gerere and Ferre, adding Vehere from 759 a : also 
between Guard, Ward, and agls. Beorgan. We pronounce 
as F the GH in Rough, Enough, Tough. Engl. Scoff = germ. 
Spotten. Cod is bag, as in peascod ; it = agls. Codd, as Matth. x. 
10, Marc. vi. 8, ne codd, ne hlaf, ne feoh on heora gyrdlum; 
' not a bag, not a loaf, not (fee) money in their girdles/ For 
Cod, Pod is now more common; Forby says Pod in east 
Anglia is a large fat protuberant belly, and that Tusser has 
the word in the sense of a large leathern bag. The Scotch 
and Dutch say Keek for Peep, and Chaucer has Pike : Troilus 
and Creseide, iii. 56. Germ. Kriechen = engl. Creep : Soft 
= dan. Sagte; Sift = dan. Sigte; Mock = Spanish Mofar; 
After = dutch Agter and the dutch frequently has gutturals 
for english labials. Cf. Garnish with Furnish, Squirt with 
Spirt ; danish Sproite ' to syringe, squirt, spirt ' as subst. f a 
squirt, a fire engine/ germ. Spritze 'squirt, syringe, fire 
engine/ Spreitzen 'to fly about in the form of drops or 
sparks/ Cf. Strike, Streak with Stripes. The agls. Stigan 
■' to mount/ which gives us the Sty or hill path of the lake 
district, and Stirrup a agls. Stige-rap 'mount rope' and 
stairs = agls. Stseger, and S tails of a ladder, and Stickelpath 
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a devonshire name for a climbing track, is to be compared 
with Steep =agls. Steap, and with Step=agls. Step, Staep. 

This was Ambition, rash desire to sty. 

Faery Queen, II. vii. 46. 

Cf. Clog, Block. A Clamp of trees is in the north called a 
Plump. Cf. Slap and Slay = germ. Schlagcn = agls. Slagan, 
Slean, and especially the mo330g. version of John xviii. 22. 
Sums andbahte standands gaf slab lofin Iesua, efc rcov irn-rj- 
percov 7rap6<rTJ]KC0? eScotcev paTria-jxa t$> lijcov, " one of the 
'ambacti* standing gave a slay (slap) of the loof to Jesus.' ' 
The agls. Cocor has become Quiver. 

To a quequer Itoben went 

A god bolt owthe he toke 
So ney on to the marke he wente 

He fayled not a fothe. 

Robyn Hode (and the Potter), 201, 

Quake in Chaucer becomes Quappe, cf. Quaver. 

And lord so that his herte began to quappe*. 

Troilus and Creseide, iii. st. 2. 

The boeotian Bava c woman/ is often considered as a form of 
Twq; perhaps it is so; the keltic languages have, welsh, 
Benyw 'a woman's irish Ben = gaelic Ban, Bean. Bergk 
prints the fragment of Korinna thus : 

M€fi(j)Ofirj be Kr) \tyovphv Movprtb* icovya 
on fiava <j>ov<r IjSa UtvSdpoto nor* Zpw. 

(Here the i\ = at, o v = v> icovya = iycov ye = eyaye) . Is Xeyeiv, 
legere 'gather' akin to \aj3ew? Is Bend = agls. Bendan, 
akin to Ka/nrreWj Tafiyfros? it is true that Bend may be a 
participial derivative of agls. Bugan, Bow = sanskr. Bhuj with 
Bhugn-ah, ' Bent/ 

519. Let it not escape notice that to the exchange of gut- 
turals and labials the interchange of F and H is to be re- 
ferred: as Horrere = <I>/M<r0-€«/, Hordeum = Fordeum, Hoedus 
= Foedus (Quintil. I. iv.). See Hore, Hasten, Horse, Home, 
Hair. Thus it is not uncommon in old english to find Finger 
for Hunger. 

* Riming to Lappe. 
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So longe hi wende this holi men in the see aboute eo 
That hi were afingred sore, for here * mete was al ido. 

St. Brandan, p. 19. 

ANLAUT. 

520. Con. It has been already remarked that lat. Con is 
the mcesog. Ga, the agls. and germ. Ge and the prefixed Y 
of our old authors. Con is also the root of Cuncti=genn. 
Ganz=ILuTa (ace). The affinity is evident. In compounds 
Con often has the meaning of All as Comburere, Comedere, 
Complanare, Complere, Concoquere, Conficere, Convalescere. 
These correspond to the hellenic compounds of Ilav as ILw- 
T€kri$, Havrikr)?, liavoirXia, and the like. From this comes, 
with a diminished energy, that Con which, like the german 
Ge, seems to be slightly intensive, as Conturbare, Contueri, 
Conspicere, Contorquere, Consistere. Nowadays, since Butt- 
m&nn looked shy upon it, the intensive A of the homeric 
period is regarded with mistrust. It was however acknow- 
ledged by the old grammarians, and had a real footing in the 
language. In form, observe, it is nearer to its moesogothic 
relative Ga, than Ilav. To a fiopiov irore fiev BrjXbl oripyaiv 
«9 to aickrjTOs' 7TOT€ Se aOpoicw a>? to aira?' irork Sk to 
ito\v, <J? ev t$ a^ave? Trekaryos, to fieya iravv ical eirl iroXv 
icexyvos. (From an anonymous lexicon, p. lxxvii. in Titt- 
manns ed. of Zonaras.) A strong example in A. 155, 1&9 
8* ot€ Trvp atSrjXov iv a%v\xp i/nrioy v\rj. The explanation 
in Passow exhibits very loose ideas of the value of termi- 
nations. 

521. Bunny = Coney = lat. Cuniculus (not saxon). 

522. Cheeks, Chaps, in agls. by various forms Ceacas, 
Ceaflas, Ceaplas (?) with Ceowan, Chew, whence Jaw. a In 
either chap are sixteen teeth " (Phineas Fletcher). The 
moesogothic has with sibilation Kausyan, in two senses, first 
in sense and form = lat. Gustare=r€iw&M, and secondly, 
SoKifid^etv= our Choose = agls. Ceosan = norse Kiosa. Lat. 
Fauces seem to be, in form, the agls. Ceacas. In Ps. xxxi. 12, 
the words " In camo et fraeno maxillas eorum constringe," are 
translated by the literal but inexact saxon, according to the 

* Here, 'their.* 
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Cambridge MS. (Spelman), on hrelftre and brydylse ceacan 
heora geteoh : hold fast their jaws in halter and bridle : and 
in other passages the saxon words incline rather to the sense 
of jaws. Fauces is no doubt used of the back of the mouth, 
the opening of the gullet, but Focale is a wrapper for the out- 
side. Horat. Sat. II. iii. 254 : Fonas insignia morbi, fasciolas, 
cubital, focalia; and cf. Martial, vi. 41: Qui recitat lana 
fauces et colla revinctus, Hie se posse loqui, posse tacere 
negat. SufFocare seems to take its origin from external 
throttling; perhaps focare = Choke. Bucca also = Cheek, 
germ. Backen= welsh Boch, so that Fauces =Buccae. 

528. Colt = agls. Colt = lat. Fullus = IIg>\o9 a= Foal m 
moesog. Fula=isl. Foli. Cf. dan. Kylling ' chicken ' with 
lat. Pullus ' chicken ' Pullet. See art. 445. 

524. Cough = dutch Kuch = B^a (ace). Prov. e. Host 
with o short = germ. Husten has weaker guttural and sibi- 
lation, 

525. Ceeep as related to Vermis, see before. The erse is 
Cruimh, which the welsh makes Pryv e a worm/ 

526. Cow may=Bouv (acc.)=lat. Bovem, for the ger- 
mans are of opinion that the sanskr. Go, ' cow ' represents 
either. 

527. Gall =Xo\?;=: agls. Gealla=isl. Gall=lat. Fel, Bilis. 
The agls. Gealo= Yellow is related to lat. Fulvus, Flavus, 
as Gall to Fel. Yolk = agls. Geolca. Gold. A connexion 
exists between all these words. 

528. Gammon, Ham = lat. Femur, gen. Feminis(?). If 
art. 1026 has any solidity in it, Gammon, like Thigh, means 

■ thick, fat * and answers to Thumb ; but that article is specu- 
lative. 

520. Glow, Gleam, Glare, Glance, Glitter, Glister, 
Gloss, Glass, Glede, Glim, Glimmer, Glimpse, Gloze, 
Clean, Tekew, Clarus, with their teutonic relatives (art. 322), 
are to be compared with words of the same sense which have 
labials in place of gutturals : QXeyciv, &\oya (ace.), 7rept- 
<$>\€veiv (Nubes, 396; Herodot. v. 77), Flamma, Fulgere, 
Fulmen, Fuligo, Blanch, Blank, Blaze, Blast, Bleach, Black. 

580. Hair with Hircus, Hirsutus, Hirtus. The sabine 

k2 
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form of Hircus was Fircus (Varro, iv.) ; and Horrere seems 
akin to <Pp(,<r<r€iv 9 irefypiicevai. 

531. HASTEN=agls. Efstan=lat. Festinare. HASTE=agls. 
Ofest. Cf. Fast, Confestim. 

- 532. Home, HAM = agls. Ham = mo3sog. Haims = norse 
Heimr, may be supposed to have had a more ancient form 
with K, so that Kco/jltj is possibly allied to Hamlet. Lat. 
Camillus= Famulus seems of this stock : Casmillus may have 
S intrusive. 

533. Hohe (now erroneously spelt Whore) is represented 
in moesogothic by Hors, ' polyps, iropvos,' Horinon, ' fioi* 
Xeuew' Horinassus c fioixeia, 7ropveia:' these are the greek 
Uopvos, Uopvrj, TLopvevetVj and lat. Fornicari; for the tale 
about vaults is to be regarded as gness work. The norse 
also has Hor, or rather Horr masc. ' adulterer/ 

534. Horse = agls. Hors = germ. Ross = norse Hross. This 
I conjecture to be the hebrew P&rash, ' a horse ' ttH9, and 
possibly the Persians, who were renowned for their cavalry, 
took their name hence : the hebrew is either horse, or horse- 
man: Persia is DID Paras. This word seems to occur in 
Chaucer. 

At the chesse with me she gan to play 
With her false draughtes frill divers, 
She stole on me and toke my fer3, 
And when I saw my fers away, 
Alas ! I couth no lenger play. 

The Booke of the Dutchesse, 652. 

Tyrwhitt from Hyde says this term is Persian and repre- 
sents the Vizir; hence our glossaries give it as the Queen: 
Richardson in his persian dictionary translates 'the knight 
at chess/ It at any rate signifies horseman. See art. 1040. 

535. PLUM = agls. Plume. I take the notion of this word 
to lie in the two first letters denoting the colour of the fruit. 
The german Pflaume makes the P an F. The latin Pullus 
in the uncertainty of the application of names of colours was 
commonly applied to something near black. neXXo?, TleXio?, 
UeXiSvos were a deep blue as in the livid mark of a blow. 
Tlekav rrjy Tropcftvpav olv <j>a<rl' ttjv yovv fisXawav rod <rd>/iaTos 
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hrufxivecav, rjvUa &v St irrroSpofiriv cuparo? fif'KaivrjTa^ 7re- 
'KlcD/ut /eaXovai. Greg. Kor. p. 133. IleXeta? '& dove' seems 
to take its name from this root, for a dove colour is a deep 
blue. Similarly can we not refer Dove=moesog. Dubo, to 
keltic Dhu ' black J ? Plumbum ' lead ' is of the same hue : 
IleXo^r must have been ' blue eye/ Plum is of the same deep 
purple, and Prunum is perhaps an alteration of the root 
IIc\ to Pr. Damm with probability regards the IlXetaSe? as 
doves, IleXa/CKyo? f a stork ' is a bird partly dark, 7re\, partly 
white, apyo$. Besides these forms we have Columba 'dove' 
=agls. Culfre=o. e. Culver as in Culver Cliff of the isle of 
"Wight, and the cannon called a Culverin, ' a little dove.' 
TLekawos of blood, a wave, a storm, night, the ground, a skin 
covering a shield, scarcely answers so exactly as all the above 
derivations to PL : and some connect it with /*e\a?, fiekcuva. 
Coal that is charcoal, represents black, as in isl. Kolmyrkr, 
'coal murky/ danish Kulsort 'coal swart/ "Bicollede is 
swere," blackened. Kyng Horn, 1072, so 1088. Blue = 
agls. Blae=germ. Blau=norse Blar compares exactly with 
welsh Glas 'blue/ whence Glastum 'woad' a plant culti- 
vated fifty years ago, but now driven out of the market by 
indigo. Blat is also livid (Andreas, 2177). Bleomen (La- 
3amon, 25381) are ' black men/ negroes of Ethiopia. " Bla- 
cere ]>en euer eni blamon" (Seinte Marharete, fol. 45, 1. 1). 
Lividus may be presumed to have lost a letter before L, so as 
to make it parallel to Blue, Black, 410. 

And bett hym tille his rybbis braste 
And made his flesche fulle blaa. 

Sir Isunibras, 310. 

536. Scum = swed. Skumm = germ. Schaum = dutch Schium 
=lat. Spuma. 

537. SpADE = agls. Spad, Spadu (iElfric gloss.) =isl. Spadi. 
InraQi) is, 1 . a sword , 2. a broad piece of wood for driving 
close the threads in weaving; 3. the shoulder blade; 4. a 
Spatula, etc. From 1 seems to come the italian Spada, and 
the Spanish Espada ' sword :' of all the senses the earliest 
might be the third; in which 27ra0r;=lat. Scapula, whence 
by likeness of form SHOVEj,=agls. Scofl=germ. Schaufel. 
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Scapula Voss unavoidably connects with Iteairrew, which hd 
says is 'cavare* to Scoop. Cf. art. 1015. 

588. Stave, the moesog. Stabs which translates Xtoixuqv 
and partakes of its form. Sto^o? ' a row ' seems to be a 
row of Stakes, Sticks (dimin.) to support hunters nets, and 
Stave is Staff. The application as agls. Staef=germ. Buch- 
stab, c a letter/ is to the characters standing in rows. Staves 
of a psalm are appropriate because there is a row of them. 

539. Sweep, Swab = agls. Swapan=isl. Sopa. Cf, lat, 
Scobae ' a besom/ 

540. Write =zTpa<l>eiv= lat. Scribere: on the T, and other, 
matters, see 578. 

541. Yard = agls. Gyrd ' a stick '= lat. Virga. 

At this lioli mannes tumbe, a ni3ht and a day 
Of eoh monek of the hous, he let him discipline 
With a jurd. 

Thomas Beket, 2267. 

INLATJT OR AUSLADT. 

542. Crave = agls. Crafian=norse Krefja, represents per- 
haps lat. Precari, Rogare. 

543. Egg = agls. iEg=isl. Egg=erse Ugh (Luke xi. 12) = 
lat. Ovum=floj>. Professor Max Miiller says no one who 
has studied in the school of Bopp and Pott would think of 
comparing Egg and Eye. Egg is common to us and the 
keltic, Eye to us and the Sanskrit. By the gaellic Ubh it 
would appear that Apple, Ubhal is akin. Even cucumber is 
Earth apple (Numbers xi. 5). 

>at oJ>er 3er a faucim bredde 
His nest no$t wel he ne bihedde 
J>arto >u stele in o day 
And leidest J>aron J>y fole eye. 

Owl and Nightingale, 101. 

544. Eye = lat. Oculus (see 363) = O$0a \fio$, with Oyfrev- 
6ai y Oiroaira, y\avfcco7ri<;, fioFcoTns. There is also a sibilate * 
form Oo-<7€ dual. 

545. FEw=Pauci=IIat;/>ofc, see 437. 

546. FLABBY.=lat. Flaccus, Flaccidus. Flauw 'semianimis 
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etc. imbecillis, languidus' (Kilian). Mcesog. ]?lakwus with 
changed initial, see 554. 

547. Kiss (of which an account 317) is to be compared 
with lat. Basium, and B ess = welsh Pocyn. Cf. erse Pus ' a 
lip/ as os and osculum : see 1037. 

548. Lakken ' to catch ' = agls. Lseccan = Aa/Setv. The 
latin seems by Laqueus ' a noose/ and Lappa ' a bur/ to have 
had this root. Lasso and Lace are sibilations of Laqueus. 

Leccherie him laughte. 

Piers Ploughman, 518. 

And if ye lacche Lyere 
Lat hym noght ascapen. 

Id. 1286. 

How Poliphemus whilom wrought 

When that he Oalathe besought 

Of love, whiche he may nought lacche. 

Gower, lib. ii. p. 163. 

Lacchis him in amies. 

William and Werwolf, fol. 67. 

A grisly best, a ragged colt, 
They had hit laught in the holt. 

Kyng Alisaundre, 685*. 

Now byleve thyn outrage, 
Or thou mygh lache dedly damage. 
Id. 2968. 

On the Gregies quyk they dasschith 

And feole of heom theo deth lachith. 

Id. 3735. 

And I shall yeve thee eke ywis 
Three other thinges that great sollace 
Doth to hem that be in my lacef. 

Chaucer, Romaunt of the Rose, 2788. 

But certes, Love, I say not in such wise 
That for to scape out of your lace I ment. 

The Complaint of Mars and Venus, 848. 



Of Bucephalus. t Lace = Laqueus. 
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Sche schalle me bothe hoder * and happef 
And in her lovely amies me lappe J. 

Bone Florence, 112. 

Out of that brom thai lepen anon 
And bilapped ous euerichon. 

Gy of Warwicke, p. 292. 

Mr. Halliwell supposes Lappe to mean ' covering ' in the 
following passage cited by him. 

And alle ladis me lowttede that lengede in erthe 
And now is left me no lappe my lygham to hele. 

Morte Arthure, MS. 

In this, as far as visible in print, Lappe means leaving, remnant, 
\oiirov. This is the sense of the moesog. Laiba, the danish 
Lap, swed. Lapp, germ. Lappen, and in our old saxon word 
Onlipig the radix occurs with a P. Or it means Flap, ora, 
fimbria, which is the sense of the agls. Laepe, and of germ. 
Lappen also. For an example of the sense ' cover/ see the 
Ormulum in Bilapped. The agls. Glappa = Lappa ' bur ' (in 
Analecta), but that hinders not, see Loof, Glove. 

549. Law = agls. Lagu from Lecgan, Lay, Aeyeiv = norse 
Lag from at Leggja. The Romans say Legem (ace.) is from 
Legere / read/ or is ab cligendo from Aeyew, gvXkeyew ' pick.* 
Let us take into consideration the lost root legere ' lay/ the 
middle of which, Lie, is in Lectus, Lectica. This view is in 
some measure confirmed by the greek words, 0e/j,i$, 0e/uro9, 
OefiiaTai, which are based on 0€fia having the same sense. 
Participials are not unfrcquently the foundation of new forms 
as in 0€fi€kiov } arjfjLCUveiv, aa0fjuaiv€iv. 

550. Leave =lat. Linquere, LiquissAewren/ : see art. 462. 

551. Light = agls. Leaht = germ. Leicht = lat. Levis= 
E\a<£po9= sanskr. Laghu: the norse is Lettr by assimilation 

for ftegfr* 

552. Open (see art. 173) = lat. Aperire = Oiyeiv = welsh 
Agori. 

553. Sap =anglosaxon Sa?p = german Saft = Ottos = latin 
Succus. 

* Hoder, cuddle. t Happe, have, hold. 

X Lappe seems to me a softer form of Lack, Lachch. 
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LABIALS WITH DENTALS. 

554. The labials and the dentals are interchanged, as aTrovSrj, 
studium; araSiov, spatium, which coincidence appears most 
strikingly in the application of both to the distance once 
round the race course. Gregorius, de seolica dialecto, 44: 
am he rov t to it' aroXrjv, <nro\rjv 3 oraXeis, a^aXe^. Latro 
1 robber ' may be supposed to have some connexion with *Xe- 
7rn;s ' thief/ and Laverna, the goddess of thieves, " pulcra La- 
verna/' gives a labial : since, also, latro belongs to latere, \a- 
0etv, it seems likely that these are forms of /cXeTrrew and stand 
for tclatere, like clam, ftcXade w like k\£7tt€iv : so in the norse 
laun is ' secrecy ' clam. Bpa$v$ ' slow/ was in the older form 
fiapSo? plainly = tardus ; 11.^.309: aXka toi iinroi fiapSt,- 
aroc Oeiew. Bi7xa=tussim, sibilation having altered the 
guttural. Bpi&w, Sapdavew, dormire, may be related : also 
fores, Ovpa. QXarcu = OXarcu ; <fyr)p€$ = Oijpes ; ofteXo? = o8e- 
Xos (doric, Acharn. 796) ; formus=0e/ty6o?; lapis =X*0o<?; vulva 
=SeX^V9. There seems to be some value in the suggestion 
that Valva ' door '=hebrew daleth ' door/ to which add SeX- 
T09 'tablet/ Aenretv is akin to Xotcrflos; Vellere='nXX€«'; 
Sacra =dapem: probably fumus=0tvuo? (Grimm); cf. dvfia* 
Xar^r ' hot coal ' (Aristophanes) ; (frpicrcrew, <f>pitcrj seem to be- 
long to Tptxes, Qpityv ; carpere seems origin of card (wool) ; 
with carduus, as teazle, a sort of thistle, was long cultivated for 
teazing wool; suet is sevum, sebum; spread =agls. stredan, 
stregdan, but, notwithstanding, belongs to spargere. Several 
examples occur in the nioesogothic, some not observed by 
Grimm, moesog. )diuhan=agls. Fleogan=Flee : moesog. )?raf- 
styan = agls. Frofrian 'comfort/ moesog. ]?lakwus=lat. Flac- 
cus; moesog. Hrot=Roof; moesog. plahsyan (act. efcfoftetv) , 
answers to etcTrXayrjvai passively : moesog. ]?wastyan= Fasten : 
moesog. GaJ>laihan =, in the Heliand, Giflehan. The agls. 
Fengel=J?engel; the isl. Fon=}?6n 'lamina cornea/ isl. Fiol 
' a file ' = j^iol ; isl. Fiosnir = ]?iosnir ; agls. )>afian = lat. Favere. 
Toper, Tipple, I suppose, are traces of the existence among 
us of the german Topf, which is now Pot. Dote is, I think, 
the agls. Dofian. We find First for Thirst. 
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The kni?th had fomten as a bare 
Therefore him felted ful sare j 
The mayde brou;th him ful jare 
The spyces and the wyn. 

Sir Degrevant, 1690. 

The beggares bueth afurste. 

Kyng Horn, 1120. 

Forby says, in east Anglia, Papes ' unripe gooseberries ' = 
Thapes : "we sometimes call a Thistle a Fistle." "Fill horse 
'the horse in the shafts/ is probably ' Thill horse/ from fill, 
Thill, temo." Ihre points out that swed. Missfirma =* mis- 
Jjyrma. ®v\\ov, Folium = ? sanskr. Dal-an = welsh Dalen, Du- 
len=sirish Duilleog, Duille, Duillein; the irish has a second- 
ary form Billeog. 

555. Add the sibilate forms eire^apev (Phoeniss. 45; Rhes. 
433) =ze7reftap€i, ^eWeiv^/SaWetv, Qpedpov^fiepedpov. 

556. The existence of such forms as TItoXis, UroXefios 
shews that it would be unsafe to assert in general terms that 
labials become dentals : we pronounce 'tolemy for HroXefiaio? 
from 7TToXefto5=7ro\6/Ao?, but in that case no interchange of 
letters, only an exchange of place, is seen. In agls. for Four 
are two forms, Feower out of, and Fefer, Fyfer, in composi- 
tion : here is no letter change : the moesog. Fidwor shows that 
each of them arises from a loss of letter. 

ANLAUT. 

557. Deep = agls. Deop = moesog. Diups=Ba0i;9. Sibila- 
tion gives fivao-os, whence a/3v<r<ro$ ' bottomless/ 

558. Deer (see 473)=®^=Fera. Virgils use of Ferina 
for venison, is parallel to our use of Deer. 

559. Dip = agls. Dippan= moesog. Daupyan=Ba7TTe^. This 
group seems akin to Deep. Cf. Dive = agls. Dufian=germ. 
Tauchen. 

560. Fine =norse Vaenn, by assimilation for vaen-r, =germ. 
Fein = dutch Fijn (Kil.). This is to all appearance another 
form of Tenuis, Thin, Tener, Teprjv. 

561. Paps, Bubbies = Papillae = ital. Poppe= Teats = agls. 
Tyten=fr. Tetons=Tn-0*a. I do not know the history of 
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those english words, but take them to be equivalents of the 
moesog. Daddyan ' to suckle/ and so related to Dugs and the 
Sanskrit Duh. Cf. Bubble and art. 1026. 

562. Thick = TIvkvos, TXv/cwos, Haj(v$ = lat. Pinguis = agls. 
Jric=germ. Dick=norse )>ykkr, )?ungr=erseTiugh=FAT (7ra- 
Xw) : cf. Thigh. 

563. Through = agls. J;urh = moesog. ]?air= germ. Durchss 
lat. Per : cf. Thorough. Is it not reasonable to refer to this 
root Door = (see art. 475) Pores, supposing the sense origi- 
nally attached to the way, not to what closes the way ? thus 
Gate=moesog.Gatwo7r\aTeta=germ. Gasse, cf. Highgate, and 
still provinrially in that sense. Similarly Forare, perforare an* 
swer to a dental form in greek and english Tirpaecv, Tprjcreoj 
Terpcuvew, Tptmrj c a hole/ Tirp&a/cew ' wound/ Tpavfia ' a 
wound/ especially moesog. )>airko ' a hole/ ' rpvfiaXia/ Drill. 

564. ToAD=lat. Bufo. The agls. Pada, provincial english 
Paddock, dutch Pad, Padde, swed. Padda, dansk Padde, iriah 
Buaf leave the english dental without parallel. 

Rowgh they weore so a beore, 
They weore mowthed so a mare. 
Evetis and snakes and paddokes brode 
That heom* thoughte t mete gode. 

Kyng Alisaunder, 6124. 

As Ask or Eddyre Tade or Pade. 

Wyntown, vol. i. p. 15. 

565. Warm = agls. Wearm = moesog. fwarms (the verb 
Warmyan is found) snorse Varmr = lat. Pormus (Festus) = 

06/J/4O9. 

566. WiLL=©e\€H/ as well as Velle, /3ov\€<t0cu. 

INLAUT OR AUSLAUT. 

566 a. In the auslaut of monosyllabic roots or inlaut of 
longer forms the change of labials and dentals is not rare, 
Suet is lat. Sevum, Sebum. Card wool is Carpere ; for Carduu* 
a thistle, a teazle, seems to be but carpens, and the existence 
of Catfere alters nothing. 

* Heom, dat. pi. f Thoughte used impersonally. 
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Another thing is yet greatly more damnable 
Of rascolde poetes yet is a shameful rable ; 
Which voyde of wisdome presumeth to indite, 
Though they have scantly the cunning of a enite*. 

Barclay, Percy Soc. XXII. lxvii. 

567. Beard = agls. Beard =isl. BarS= welsh Barf=breton 
Baro, Barv, Barf =lat. Barba. 

568. CLOD=lat. Gleba=germ. Kloss. Cf, danish Klode 
'a globe, sphere, ball/ and lat. Globus, Glomus, Clue, 

568 a. LENDEN=lat. Lumbi: see 873. 

569. Nephew = agls. Nefa. Cf. lat. Nepos ' a nephew, 
grandson, descendant/ Kvetyio? r a nephew/ with moesog. 
Nifais, (Tvyyevrp =norse NrSr ' descendant/ It seems akin, 
to Nether =norse Ni$r ' below/ 

570. Red, Ruddy = agls. Read, Red, Rud=norse Raa3r= 
germ. Roth =zEpv0po<; (cf.Epei/009 redness) = lat. Ruber, Rufus. 
Cf. the sibilate forms Russus, povaios, and Rosa (with poBov). 

571. Sieve = agls. Sife= germ. Sieb. Cf. the verb Xr}6ew\ 
a sieve is mostly ko&kwov, but Hesychios has Xijarpa, Koaiava. 
^arpov is for arfd-rpov. 

572. THUMP=lat. Tundere, which ejects N to make Tutudi. 
The participial Tvfnravov supposes a verb frvfinreiv an exag- 
gerative of Tmrretv. 

573. Tread ^zTpaireew? Buttmann (Lexil. II. 154) says 
"lam firmly convinced that the idea of turning a press did 
not lie at the foundation of this word (17. 125, Hesiod. Sc. H. 
301). By the constant tradition of the grammarians it was 
used of treading the grapes, which is also the only suitable 
notion in the passage of Hesiodos. And so far from having 
their thoughts fixed on the press, the grammarians derived it 
from Tperrew, on account of the turning the must into wine. 
I doubt not in the least, that the greek language, in this verb, 
retained the Treteu, Trappen which runs through the european 
tongues." So far Buttmann. The agls. Tredan= norse TroSa 
= moesog. Trudan which translates irareiv and also rpvyav 
making us suspect this word may be of the same family. Foot 
=welshTroed=gaelic Troidh = erse Troidh, Troigh. C£Trip. 

* Snipes are reputed foolish. 
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574. UDDER=agls. Uder=Ot/0a/>=lat. Uber. 

575. West = agls. West = lat. Vesper ? = Fearrepo?. This 
can hardly be a latinism, since the prose term is Occidentem 
(ace). But it may be that the words ought, when compared, 
to be separated.. 

576. Womb ' belly/ see 892= lat. Venter. Observe how 
MB, NT go together, and the T of the latin is not always 
found. Limp = Lentus, see 872. Beard = Barba ; Gourd = 
Cucurbita; Word=Verbum; Loins =Lumbi: see 873. The 
following will shew that Womb is belly : — 

Wat seiste, quath this gode erl, vran Richard the marshal 
Upe is stede iarmed is, and atiled thoru out al 
And toward is fon in the feld hath is wombe ywent 
Scolde he turne horn is rugh ? He was neuere so yssent*. 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 525. 

For when he was arayde, then gan he first be wrothe ; 
For his womb lokid out and his rigg both. 

Urry's Chaucer, Additional Tale. 

Of whiche the end is deth ; womb is hirt God. 
Chaucer, C. T. 12467. 

Poul, after his prechyng, 
Paniers he made 
And wan with hise hondes 
That his wombe neded. 

Piers Ploughman, 10195. 

577. Word = agls. Word = moesog. Waurd =norse Ort5 as 
lat. Verbum. 

578. Write = rpa^6tv=lat. Scribere. That Tpa<f>et,v was 
Scratch see 664; and agls. Writan is used for cut, Beowulf 
5406=2705 : both words refer to graving on wood or stone, 
not to pen painting. 

GUTTURALS WITH DENTALS. 

579. That gutturals are exchanged with dentals is not so 
familiar a doctrine as the interchange of gutturals with labials, 
or of labials with dentals : nor, when it does occur, will the 
observer so readily acknowledge and admit to his conviction 

* Atired, foes, turned to them, back, shamed. f Their. 
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this fact. Thus Ahrens is not content to believe that Tfjvon** 
mivos, /erjvofj but refers the former to the demonstratives in T. 
That Quattuor = T€TTa/>a, Quinque = Heme, Quis=sTi$, Que 
sbTc, is usually supposed to be due to a labial form, as 
Tlurvpa, H€fi7T€j intervening between the two. These doubts 
appear to deserve due consideration, and it must remain hard 
to believe that a K can become a T. In the anlaut the fol- 
lowing may be compared : Terrvya (ace.) = Cicadam, a strong 
example ; Kwvaftapc = Tvyyafiapt, ; Tvo<f>o? = Avo<f>o<; ; IVo- 
^€/)09=Avo^epo?j f E7rTa=Te7rra (Hesych.) ; Ta=Aa?j the 
welsh Crych, ' rippled, wrinkled/ probably is a remain of the 
original form producing Rugae == Wrinkles, often in textures 
called Crinkles, and is to be compared with Tpaxys, Bough. 
Our Peep, Chaucer's Pike, scotch Keek is also Toot. , 

A mirrour of glasse that I may toote therein. 

Skelton, Speke Parrot, 12. 

Now ryse up, maister Huddy peke, 
Your tayle totyth out behynde. 

The Four Elements, p. 48. 

Forby gives Copple crown = Topple crown, 'a fowls crest ;' 
Coupling, ' unsteady, in danger of falling's* Toppling; Twilt 
= Quilt. So Topenyere«rCopenere (paramour). Apeirew^ 
Carpere, Xa>pa= Terra, Kittlish=Ticklish, and so germ. Kit- 
zelig; germ. Kichern= to Titter; germ. Kippen=toTip (over). 
Tstfeiv= Quicken? that is, 'bring into life/ which seems a 
more seriously true idea than the german notion that Te*av 
ssTcu^etv. Is ToXvTTevecv connected with Globus, Glomus? 
The agls. Ticcen=Kid. 

580. Jamieson says " Ruddiman has observed that to the 
west and south whole counties turn W, when a T precedes, into 
QU, as que, qual, quanty, bequeen for two, twelve, twenty, 
between, etc." (Jamieson on Quinter). Here is rather a 
change of the T to the K sound. In the introductory matter 
to Outzens Glossarium der friesischen Sprache, p. xxiv.,is good 
information. "T is in some words spoken for K, as Tjfirs 
Kjser, palus (the Carr of Yorkshire) =isl. Tjorn; Tjoler=r 
south danish Kjolder, ' a cellar/ So also a crane = ein Kranich 
= danish en Trane = isl. swed . Trana. In some places T is used 
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for Q, as Twiel for Qui el ' slaver •/ Tweg or Tweig for Qweg, 
Qweig, ( yeast/ " 

581. In the inlaut compare opvi6a-=zopvv)(a\ Ocriculumsa 
Otricoli ; Poscere = Postulare ; Uorca = IIotc \ AWo/ea =3 
AXXor«; fie\iTo$y /jueikvyfia; siccus, sitis; caccare, xe^oSa; 
kittlish, ticklish ; Forby gives ast=ask ; mink = mint ' to aim 
at / Sir Fred. Madden holds that in english Make is another 
form of Mate, Cake of Cate, Wayke of Wayte, Lake of Late 
(R. Hood, i. 106). Bakke is an old spelling of Bat, as in 
the Promptorium Parvulorum, Bakke, vespertilio. Wait and 
Wake, or Watch, are then connected, Wake produces Wachtenj 
and, the vocalisation of the guttural giving I, this becomes 
Wait ; Christmas Waits are Watchers. In this instance the 
guttural and dental do not change their nature but only by 
extrusion their place ; as was forewarned, we are not prepared 
to distinguish carefully such instances always. 

Whose golden gardens seem th' Hesperides to mock 
Nor there the damson wants nor dainty apricock*. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, XVIII. 

Make is older than Mate, which in Genesis as Helpmeet for 
Helpmate is usually misunderstood. Needle must be Nagel, 
as norse Ba$mr=moesog. Bagms. 

582. In anlaut conjecture might suppose a relationship 
among ®t//to9 'rage/ Fumus ' smoke/ Euecv 'burn/ @v€iv 
' sacrifice/ Tub ' frankincense/ Oveiv, Owew (homeric) ' to go 
raging about/ suffire, suffimentum, and the Sanskrit, Hu 
'sacrifice by fire/ Sir F. Madden on Havelok the Dane 
(line 31), 

Erl and barun, dreng and kayn, 

calls the last word " evidently a provincial pronunciation of 
thayne :" an opinion to which, though it would support my 
thesis, the dutch Kwant ' a young fellow, a" blade/ with our 
Swain, makes me hesitate to subscribe. 

583. These instances are not numerous, nor is the conclu* 
sion they seem to offer plainly proved. Some of the words 

* The usual spelling of his time. 
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compared may be parallel forms and yet it may not be a law 
of language that gutturals can change places with dentals 
unless exceptionally. An argument more trustworthy, and 
to my perceptions sufficient, arises from observing the use of 
the demonstrative pronominal words in the moesogothic and 
the anglosaxon with a relative sense. The same thing is found 
in old english and in greek ; but as these are languages ac- 
quired in our early days, what is familiar is rarely critically 
examined. Upon the moesog. and agls. I rely, to prove that 
the demonstrative, interrogative, and relative pronouns are 
originally from one root. 

584. Thus moesog. ]?an = Then = Tunc, occurs often in the 
sense of When, translating orav, ore. Take the example first 
in order, Matth. vi. 2, pan nu tauyais armaion : ' when now 
thou doest mercy/ orav ow rroirj^ eXe^fwavvrfv. Similarly in 
vs. 5, 6, )>an bidyaij;, )>an bidyais, orav iraoGevyi\aQe, orav 
wpoo-evxy. The examples are numerous; but it is not de- 
sirable to treat too much at large on the usages of a language 
little studied in England. In like manner the moesog. J>e is 
roTe, or ore. This idiom is different from that which forms 
relatives by adding -ei to the demonstratives, though the origin 
of both may lie in the identity of the two sets of pronouns. 
The agls. paer= There, means also Where, " passim apud 
omnes" as Lye says. Matth. vi. 19, Nellen ge gold hordian 
eow goldhordas on eor)>an, ]?aer 6m and mo^e hyt forninrS, 
and Seofas hit delfaS and forstelaS : gold-hordiaS eow so^lice 
gold-hordas on heofenan, |>8er na]?or 6m ne mo^e hit ne for- 
nymft and )>aer Seofas hit ne delfaS ne ne forstelaS : witodlice, 
]?aer J?in goldhord ys, ]?ser ys J?in heorte. Be ye not willing to 
hoard to you gold hoards on earth, where rust and moth fortake 
it, and where thieves delve it and forsteal: hoard to you 
soothly gold hoards in heaven, where neither rust nor moth 
fortake it, and where thieves delve it not nor forsteal : truly 
where thine gold hoard is, there is thine heart. So the various 
cases of the pronoun demonstrative or article have the same 
sense of qui, quae, quod. Thus Matth. ix. 9, pa se Haelend 
J?anon ferde he geseah senne man sittende aet tollsceamule, 
"pdds nama wses Matheus. As the Saviour thence fared, 
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he saw an man sitting at the toll-bench, whose name was 
Matthaeus. 

585. In like manner panon = Thence, is also Whence : 
Matth. xii. 44. Ic gecyrre on min hus )>anon ic ut eode. 
' I will return into mine house whence I outyode/ So also 
psenne ( Then/ is used as When ; Luke xviii. 8, psenne mannes 
sunu cymS, gemet he geleafan on eor)?an ? ' When mans son 
shall come, shall he meet with belief on earth V So paer is 
There and Where. John xi. 30, pa gyt ne com se Hselend 
binnan "pa, ceastre, ac wses )>a gyt on )>aere stowe |>8er Martha 
him ongean com. ' As yet came not the Saviour within the 
town, but was as yet in the place where Martha him against 
came.' It needs not, methinks, pursue the illustrations 
further. Though in our modern english we employ for our 
relatives forms in WH, it was not so in the saxon, which 
reserved the HW for indefinites and interrogatives. 

586. The homeric language had the same use. In the same 
way demonstrative forms in T, that is forms afterwards de- 
monstrative exclusively, are read in the sense of the aspirate 
forms with r O, and conversely in some cases, as d>$=Tc»9= 
Thus. The custom continued down to the later poets ; and in 
the attic tragedies t^v is capable of representing quam, and 
rp, quo. To give an example, II. K. 12, Oav/na^ev irvpa iroXKa 
ra tccuero FfiuoOi irpo, € he wondered at the many fires which 
were burning in front of Troy/ Here we should by no 
means rest satisfied with the obvious and familiar statement 
that to is put for a, but we should accept as philological in- 
struction the clear and remarkable fact that to, a, quae, are 
varied forms of the same word. And so of all the cases of the 
pronoun o, 17, to. 

587. Here then in the moesogothic, the anglosaxon, and the 
hellenic are instances in which, without the intervention of 
labials, we find gutturals and dentals changing places with one 
another. The interrogatives also are sometimes found in this 
form, but it cannot so certainly be said that no labial had 
intervened, since it is the interrogative initial in most words. 
Thus, for instance, Nubes, 22 : rod $d)$€tca fiva? Tlaa-ia ; c for 
what do I owe twelve nrinae to Pasias?' These are cases of 
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T/9=Quis. The Sanskrit seems to give us no assistance in 
explaining these changes : the Sanskrit relative is nom. Yas, 
Ya, Yat; the interrogative Kas, Ka, Kim: see art. 251. 

588. These parallels in the pronouns, added to the ex- 
amples adduced before, seem to me sufficient to support 
the proposition that dentals may be exchanged with gutturals. 
That so it is has been believed in a few instances in various 
languages by the students of them ; but it was not desirable to 
quote everything which has been alledged. 

ANLAUT. 

589. Coomb =agls. Comb = welsh Cwm^Tefimj. Campus 
is likely to be of the same origin. Dingle ? which is written 
Dimble (Drayton, Polyolb. xxvi.). 

590. Cough =Tussim a sibilate form, like Host (o short). 
See art. 524. 

591. DEA» = agls. Deor = norse Dyrr=lat. Carus, in both 
senses of dear, both loved and high priced. Erse and gaelic 
have Cara ' a friend/ breton K&r € love/ etc. 

592. Dry under its original shape germ. Dorre, Diirre= 
Bepos, Bypcx;, with Xepcros, Xcopa. See 1006, 1033. 

592 a. Screw, see 13. Cf. Srpefetv. They are sibilate 
forms of the circle syllable CR : see art. 1026. Wring is an- 
other name for the same process, and compares with Xrpoy- 
7t>\o$, f<rrp€y€w='2 t Tp€<l)€iv. The Cheesewring in Devon is a 
screw-shaped pile of rocks. 

593. TiLL=agls. Tilian=Colere. "Words of so special a 
meaning and so near in form can hardly be of separate origin. 
Plough, germ. Pflug, sanskr. Fal-an, Fal-an, hebr. n*?D. Cf. 
Toil. 

594. Tinder = germ. Zunder, seems to belong Candere, 
Accendere. See art. 1025. Erse Teinne, fire. 

595 . Top with its diminutive Tip = Cop = Caput, etc. = germ, 
Kopf. 

Gy toke him by the top with that 
And that heued he dede* oft fle. 

Sir Gy of Warwicke, p. 188. 

* Dede=causedto. t Of = off. 
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Sire Simond de Montfort hath saore bi ys cop. 

Richard of Almaigne, 38. 

Upon the cop right of his nose he had 
A wert and theron stode a tuft of heres. 

Chaucer, C. T., Prologue, 566. 

But syr James had soche a chopp 
That he wyste not, be my toppe, 

Whethur it hyt were day or night. 

Sir Tryamoure, 764. 

All the stored vengence of heaven fall 
On her ungrateful top. 

King Lear, ii. 4. 

This white top writeth min olde years. 

Chaucer, C. T. 3867. 

In confirmation see, of Topple, Tumble, 1026. Germ. Kippen 
=Tip (over) (579) is the diminutive. In I^amon (i. 30) 
where the earlier text has Bi J>one toppe he hine nom, the 
later has Bi J?e coppe he him nam : see also the index ; also 
Seinte Marharete, fol. 46 b, 14. 

596. True under its moesogothic form Triggws, 7r«rro9, de- 
serves comparison with the epic Kpryyvos, and Credere. 



INLAUT OR AUSLAUT. 

597. Bleat =agls. Blsetan. Cf. BXtjxv- Seep blsett says 
iElfric. Ol&v re pXyxfa Od. ft. 266. Cf. Balare, Balatus. 

598. Brittle as a derivative from Break, Frangere, is=lat. 
Fragilis. The agls. has Brecan = Breotan, Bryttian = germ* 
Brechen=norse Briota. In the earlier english, Brickie as 
well as Brittle. 

Bight in the midst the goddesse self did stand 

Upon an altar of some costly masse, 
Whose substance was uneath to understand ; 

For neither pretious stone, nor durefull brass 

Nor shining gold nor mouldring clay it was 5 
But much more rare and pretious to esteeme 

Pure in aspect and like the christall glasse, 
Yet glasse was not, if one did rightly deeme, 
But being fair and brickie, litest glasse did seeme. 

Faery Queene, IV. x. 39. 
l2 
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599. Cushot, Cowshot = agls. Cusceote ' palumbus, ring- 
dove/ is a derivative (a participial) from Cusc=germ. Keusch 
=lat. Castus. These birds are ever seen side by side, and have 
the same mutual affection as turtle-doves. That a verb existed 
see koctkwov. 

600. Fat = Haftus = agls.Faet = germ.Fett. Thus, in Beowulf 
1750: Faette beagas c thick bows/ collars, armlets of gold. 
Not to exclude Thick as another form of the root. 

601. Flat, art. 442, seems a modern change for fflak, as 
ifkcuca (ace). 

602. * * lat. Futuere. Among other testimonies to the 
antiquity of the words existing at once in the english, 
greek, and latin, we observe this, that such as lie under the 
ban of society now were equally shameful in the days of 
Aristophanes and Horace. <bvrev€iv as a subderivative has no 
connexion with the latin. 

603. Lie = agls. moesog. Leogan, seems to be the active form 
of Latere, Aadew, agls. Lutian ; for the moesog. middle voice 
ga-Laugnian expresses AavOavew. Although the moesog. 
writes no initial H, yet the radical syllable is probably Kal, 
Celare. 

Thou mon be ded, es noght at laine*. 

Y waine and Gawin, 703. 

604. Little = agls. Litel=nors Li till (litlu) =OX#yo9, see 
art. 137. 

604 a. Lot = agls. Hlot = moesog. Hlauts = norse Hlutr. Cf . 
Aayew. 

605. Need = lat. Necesse = Avay/cr) = agls. Neod, Nyd 
= moesog. Nau}>s =. norse Nauflr = germ. Noth. Perhaps 
the same as Knot. The norse in the plural means bands; 
Vissi ser k hondum hofgar naufcir (Volundar Kvr5a, 11), 
' He wot (sibi) on hands heavy knots, bands, manacles/ And 
this confirms the parallel ; for Knot is Nectere : it explains 
also how Necessitudo, Necessarius have the same form yet 
mean relationship. 

606. NuTS=rNuces, art. 333. 

* Conceal. 
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607. Quake = agls. Cwacian, is to be compared with lat. 
Quatere having an active sense. It seems to be equivalent 
to the labial form agls. Bifian, to Bever, shake. " Es lips 
bevered agen/' Devonsh. Dial. p. 17. Cf. Quagmire, Quiver. 

607 a. Rod, Rood = agls. Rod in either sense = moesog. 
Hrugga, translating pafiSos ' a rod/ But Hrugga is evidently 
allied to Crucem which means Rood, the old english word for 
the Saviours cross. Crutch, Cross = agls. Cruc, Cric, are 
found in all the teutonic languages and are probably native : 
with double g they remind us of the erse Cran c tree/ 

608. Teat = Tit0iov= erse Did, see art. 209, seems to be 
allied to erse Dighin ' suck the breast/ Dugs. 

609. Tickle = agls. Citelan, Tinclan (iElfric)=isl. Kitla= 
lat. Titillare. Cf. Kittlish. 

Quhen new curage kitillis all gentil hertes. 

Gawin Douglas, p. 403. 14. 

610. Turn. See the words of latin and greek origin, as 
Topvo? = Tornus ' a lathe,' Torquere ' twist/ Turbinem ' a 
whirlwind, a top/ Topvvrj i a pestle ' for a mortar (SoiSvf; ), 
Tpeirew c turn/ Tpoiri? ( keel,' Topvo? also epyaXeiov Tzyyucov 
a> ra arpoyyvXa axvi JMTa 'rrept^pa^erai i a tool for drawing 
circles, compass / to be compared with the derivatives of the 
old root fkwer; Quern 'a hand mill' = moesog. Kwairnus, 
Vertere, Vorticem, Vertiginem, Gyrum, Carinam, Curvus, 
Circulus, Whirl. 

611. Wrinkle = lat. Ruga (on the N, see 893) = c Ptm?. 
The adj. 'Pvao-o? bears a sibilate form, Theokr. xxix. 28. 

DENTALS WITH L. 

612. The dentals, D especially, exchange places with L. 
Thus Ulysses =aeolic TSvao-ev? (Quintilian, I. 4)=0$v<r<r€vs. 
Adipem (ace.) compared with Anra and A\ei<f>evv is clearly for 
falipem. Aaxjiios is perhaps Aoffo? with sibilation. Xekfia, 
'a rowers bench/ is marked by its termination for a verbal; 
it comes probably from Sedere, as faeS/ia ; but, since a dental 
does not easily stand before fi, so aeXfia. Cf. Scandere with 
Scalae, art. 1015: agls. Tacur=Aa77p=lat. Levir. It is not 
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unreasonable to suppose Aatfyrrj = Lauras. 60X09 may well 
beLoligo; Meditari' practise '=McX€Tar; ©•pi^=Ijoricam 
(ace). Are we not hence to conclude that Aopuy£, &*jpo£ 
are the same word, and how can we refuse $upvy£? For 
'people' germ. Leute, the agls. had Leode and )>eod, the 
moesog. }>mda, whence Beodric Pulverem= Powder; Puddle 
=Pool; Cardoel, a word very common in the romances of 
Arthur, = Carlisle; coins hare Cajldu: the spelling is esta- 
blished in Ingrams Saxon Chronicle (note, p. 385). Cauda 
becomes Spanish Cola; Medina makes engL Mullion € the stone 
shaft of a window/ Digentia is Licenxa, the people of Madrid 
are Madrilenos. In Festus " Delicare ponebant pro dedicate." 
"MeHcae gallinae quod in Media id genus avium corporis ampbs- 
sunifiat; L litera pro D substituta." u Bediviam quidani, alii 
Bemvium appellant, cum circa unguis cutis se resolvit, quia 
luere est solvere, etc." " Seliquastra sedilia antiqui generis 
appellantur,DUtera in Loon versa, utetiam in sella Dictum est, 
et Subsellio et Solio quae non minus a sedendo dicta sunt." 
" Mediusfidius compositum videtur et significare Iovis filium, 
id est Herculem, quod Iovem Graeci Aia et nos Iovem ; ac 
fidium pro filio, quod saepe antea pro L litera D utebantur, etc" 
" Odefacit dicebant antiqui ab odore pro Olefacit, vetere qua- 
dam consuetudine immutandi literas, etc." Cf. Odor, Olet. 
Varro de Be Bust. iii. 9, agrees with Festus concerning the 
fowls, "quod antiqui ut Thetin, Thelin, sic Medicam, Meli- 
cam vocabant." 

ANLAUT. 

613. TEAR=agls.Tearincod.Exon.Teagor=moesog.Tagr= 
erse Dear = welsh Dagr, Deigr= Aaxpv, Aa*piw==lat.Lacrima. 
With the old forms of Tear seem connected the old forms of 
DEw=agls. Deaw=germ. Thau=norse Dogg. Cf. also Leak, 
art. 136 a. Mr. Thorpe (note, Cod. Exon. to 182. 23) thinks 
the G an insertion ! 

614. Tear = agls. Teran, probably for Tehran, since the 
moesog. is Tahyan, representing ftag-yan, and akin to latin 
Lacerare. Cf. Lancinare. Acucveiv belongs not to thia group, 
but to OSaf, OBovra (ace.). 
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615. Tongue =lat. Lingua = agls. Tunge = moesog. Tuggo 
(where gg sound as ng)=norse Tunga=erse, gaelic Teanga. 
Here a comparison of the Semitic, the Sanskrit, and of the verb 
Lick with its equivalents (art. 139) shews L to be older 
thanT. 

INLAUT OR AUSLAUT. 

616. Bath = agls. Bse$ = isl. BaS = lat. Balneum = Ba\a- 
veiov. We may take Bathe to signify * subject to the moderate 
action of fire/ The agls. seems to be used properly of warm 
baths; ' Thermae ' in the glossaries. €S To Beathe in provin- 
cial english is to heat unseasoned wood by fire for the purpose 
of straightening it. Tusser has the word and also Spenser. 
Meat improperly roasted is said, in the midland counties, to 
be beathed " (Halliwell). " The german Bahen, to warm, may 
be another form of the same root." Holz bahen, ' to warp or 
beathe wood ;' Brot bahen, ' to toast bread.' Hence, probably, 
may be explained the name of Baise, as signifying warm baths, 
to which that spot owed its celebrity. It is difficult to separate 
isl. Baka ' to heat/ baka sig vij> ella ' to warm oneself at the 
fire:* prov. engl. to beak, platt deutsch, sich bakern, swiss 
Bachelen 'to bask to warm oneself* " (Wedgewood). So then 
Bake, Bask. There are several other such words. Bacon is 
always subjected to the action of moderate heat, and jn farm- 
houses, with wood fires, was hung up in the chimney in the 
smoke. Is fiaXaveuov to Calidus as ftaXavos to Glans ? 

And ligges bekeand in his bed 
When he haves a lady wed. 

Ywaine and Gawin, 1459. 

To beyke his boones by. 

Bone Florence, 99. 

Yokes, forkes and such other let bailie spie out 
And gather the same as he walketh about : 
And after at leasure let this be his hier 
To beath them and trim them at home by the fier. 

Tusser, December. 

I have met with the verb in an unpublished agls. MS. with 
the sense clearer than can be found in Lye. Seo eorj?e ys eall 
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gebeSod mid j>sere sumorlican hsetan (and then again cooled 
by winter). I would be understood only to suggest, however, 
that Be)?an may be the root of fiakaveiov; for a tolerable ex- 
planation may be found in ^2 (oleo) perfundere. With jSo- 
7uivo$ ' acorn/ no connexion in sense is visible. 

617. Eleven = lat. Vndecim= f Ev8e*a=agls. Endlufon, in 
the Heliand Ellevan= moesog. Ainlif=norse Ellifii. This is 
of Bopps keen sight : it is the more remarkable since agls. An 
( one ' and Tigun ' ten ' would make a convenient compound. 

618. Mead, Metheglin, and their relatives in 511 are im- 
mediately connected with lat. Mel=Me\i=erse, welsh Mil. 
Mad in the Sanskrit is to ' to intoxicate, or madden/ and 
might be supposed akin to the english, but that examples of 
the early use of the word in the teutonic dialects are rare : 
agls. gemsed, gemaad ' aniens* is from iEUric, while Wud= 
o. engl. Wood is the usual term. 

619. Muzzle seems related to the germ. Maul € mouth of 
an animal ' moesog. fniul, found in the comp. verb faur- 
mulyan, ^ufiovv, 1 Kor. ix. 9. And this seems to be another 
form of .the moesog. Munths = germ. Mund, which is pro- 
bably related to lat. Mandere, Manducare ' to chew/ and 
Mouth. 

620. Smile = MetScav. Smile is not extant in agls., moesog. 
or norse; but dan. is Smile =swed. Smale= dutch Smylen. 
In the same sense the agls. uses Smeorcian=to Smirk. The 
sanskr. has the root Smi and Smerah 'ridens/ 

621. Sultry from Sweal ' be hot' = agls. Swselen= sanskr. 
Swid, which signifies both € sudare' and ' adurere/ The isl. 
at Sveita is ' to sweat' actively, and Svid is ' heat/ So that 
Sudare seems connected with Swaelen. Eudoxos adds Swel- 
tering heat, which I had overlooked, and Sweating candle, 
which I never heard. See Halliwell. 

Anon the candent thunderbolt delights 

That tears the bosom of the sultry cloud, 

And from its watery lap prone deluge sheds. 

Let the tempestuous Aiigel quit his hold 

Upon the Swealing fork and pour sublime 

His thundering volley through the deep of heaven. 

Hurdis, Favourite Village, iii. p. 76. 
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Sweal may be taken, however, in a different light as a sibila- 
tion of the agls. Weallan 'be hot/ Wellian, with Wylm 
' heat,' derivatives of an old root Gel, and equal to Olescere 
in Adolescunt ignibus, and Oleum. 

622. Twelve = lat. Duodecim = Aua>8eA:a=agls. Twelf= 
norse T61f=moesog. Twalif. Like Eleven. 

623. Wound = agls. Wund = moesog. Wunds = norse Und 
= ? lat. Vulnus. 

S WITH R. 

624. The agls., greek, lat. had but one S. The english 
SH, though now of a sound distinct from S, always has its 
origin in SK. In the term sibilants, however, I wish to 
include the english and Sanskrit J, the english and Sanskrit 
CH, and all hissing combinations as ff, -^r, ST, SK, SP, 
KSH. 

625. Among the various sibilations of letters, the substi- 
tution of S for R or R for S stands upon special grounds and 
is most generally acknowledged : it is frequent in the latin. 

626. In the Eleian inscription occur roip for row, Tip for 
t«9. Ahrens in his treatise on dialects gives 35 examples of 
S, R interchanged; but they are not worth transferring. 
Gubernator = Kvftepvrjn]?, Arator = ApoTrj?, and in general 
the termination -tor=-n79. Puer is the same word as iral? 
in two syllables, and then by contraction thus in one. Blossom 
is nearly Flos ; but the cases have R, as Florem. The sabine 
Flusare is explained Florali. The desideratives in -aeiew are 
in latin desideratives in -rire. The Romans from their mo- 
numents mention instances of S becoming in later times R. 
Cic. ad Fam. ix. 21. Sed tamen, mi Pcete, qui tibi venit in 
mentem negare, Papirium quenquam unquam, nisi plebeium 
fuisse ? fuerunt enim patricii minorum gentium, quorum prin- 
ceps L. Papirius Mugillanus, qui censor cum L. Sempronio 
Atratino ftrit, cum antea consul cum eodem fuisset, annis post 
Romam conditam CCCXII : sed turn Papisii dicebamini. Post 
hunc XIII. fuerunt sella curuli ante L. Papirium Crassum, 
qui primum Papisius est vocari desitus. Here Cicero tells us 
that the Papirian gens was of old the Papisian, and marks the 
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man in whose name the altered spelling was first usecU The 
abbreviates of Festus says, " B pro S litera saepe antiqui 
posuerunt, ut maiosibus, meliosibus, lasibus, fesiis, pro maio- 
ribus, melioribus, laribus, feriis." Festus in his own words, 
" Quaeso, ut significat idem quod rogo, ita quaesere ponitur 
ab antiquis pro quaerere, ut est apud Ennium libro secundo ; 

Ostia munita est : idem loca navibus pulcris 
Munda facit, nautisque mari qusesentibus vitam : 

et in Cresphonte (frag. 644), 

Duxit uxorem sibi liberum quaesendum causa : 
et in Andromeda [the text is defective], 

Liberum qu»sendum causa familiae matrem tuaB." 

This letterchange explains the S in quaesivi, quaesitum. 
Again says Festus " Pignosa pignora eo modo quo Valesii et 
Auselii, Pinosi Pilesi dicebantur :" that is, Pignora, Valerii, 
Aurelii were once Pignosa, Valesii, Auselii : the other words 
are corrupt. The abbreviator of Festus again, "Plisima, 
plurima." So Ausum is the sabine for Aurum (Festus). 
Quintilianus, i. 4, to the same effect, "nam ut Valesii et 
Fusii in Valerios Furiosque venerunt, ita Arbos, Labos, Vapos 
etiam, et Clamos ac Lases aetatis fuerunt." So Asa for Ara : 
as in a law reputed of Numa " Pellex asam Iunonis ne tagito ; 
si taget, Iunoni crinibous demissis arnum feminam C8idito. ,, 
A. Gellius, IV. iii. 3. So Ausones = Aurunci. Eram is for 
fesam. In lat. Mures ; other languages have S. Hare = 
germ. Hase. Forlorn is for-losen. Lose is sometimes written 
withR. 

In what maner, sayd Robyn, 
Hast thou lore thy ryches ? 

A Ly tell Geste of Robyn Hode, 200. 

Sibriht, )>at I of told, )>at J>e land had lorn, 
pat a suynhird slouh under a busk of thorn. 
Robert Brunne, i. p. 14. 

Our language at one time had Ure for Use. 

No way to it but one, steep and obscure, 
The stairs of rugged stone seldom in ure. 
** W. Browne, B. P. I. v. 
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627. Berry = Bacca : for the moesog. Basi ' a berry/ 
Matth. vii. 16, is a sibilate form of Bacca, and at the same 
time the equivalent of our Berry =agls. Berige, Berie=germ. 
Beere=isl. Ber= dutch Besje. 

628. Chesil is the old english word meaning 'sand'ss 
agls. Ceosel 'glarea, sabulum, arena' (iElfric)==germ. Kies, 
Kiesel, Kiesling. This would admit the form, lat. Fasena= 
Arena. The Chesil bank connecting Portland with the land 
consists of pebbles. Fasena is found in a passage of Velius 
Longus cited by Voss in his Etymol. " Nonnulli harenam 
cum adspiratione, sive quoniam hsereat, sive quod aquam 
hauriat, dicendum existimaverunt ; aliis sine aspiratione vi- 
detur enuntianda. Nos non tarn per illas causas, quas supra 
proposuimus, quam propter originem vocis; siquidem, ut 
testis est Varro, a Sabinis Fasena dicitur : et sicut S fami- 
liariter in B transit, ita F in vicinam adspirationem mu- 
tatur." 

629. HEAR=agls. Heoran, in the Heliand Horian=norse 
Heyra, has S in the moesogothic Hausyan, which seems to 
represent the first syllable of lat. Auscultare, and the second 
of avqicovoTeiv, aratcovoTew. So Ear = lat. Aurem= moesog. 
Auso. The greek Ou? is not fairly compared, the comparison 
should be with the full form as in Ovara. 

630. Hoard = agls. Hord is in moesog. Huzd, in several 
passages translating drjaavpo?, as Luke xviii. 2, thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven ; and this is very near to Ta^a, which 
belongs to later greek only, and which Hesychios gives as 
Persian. Cf. "DTil € treasurer/ 

631. Nose is akin to lat. Nares as well as to Nasus. 

632. Purse is the agls. Pusa=lat. Pera, ' a wallet, a bag/ 
The islandic Puss is by assimilation for fp usr > P us with the 
masculine termination; so Ass, for f&sr, an As, a god. , 

633. Sister = lat. Soror. Some analogy exists, as to the 
termination, with lat. Vxor= probably Yokester. I suppose 
the agls. termination -stre to be the sanskr. stri € a woman / 
a conclusion confirmed by the agls. verb Strynan, Streonan 
' to beget/ with the sanskr. Strain ' produced from or by a 
woman/ 
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For though thyselfe be noble in thy strene 
A thousand fold more noble is thy quene. 

The Court of Love, 370. 

The termination -estre, in agls., says Bask, denotes feminine 
nouns of action, and though our modern dialect has made 
Tapster masculine, and has invented Seamstress for agls. 
Seamestre, yet the examples of -stre as agls. masc. are rare ; 
there is one in Genes, xl. 1. Sister = agls. Sweostor=moesog. 
Swistar = norse Syster (dropping w) = germ. Schwester = 
sanskr. Swasri, which like the latin has no T. 

634. Sparrow = lat. Passer. It will be seen that the 
radical idea is found in yfrcLpo? { brown ash coloured/ 

635. Wear. The agls. Werian is applied to clothes, and 
probably therefore should not be compared with Gerere, 
which by Gerulus 'a porter ' etc., differs not from Ferre. 
Wear then may be mcesog. Wasyan= sanskr. Was 'tegere, 
induere '=lat. Vestire, and akin to Weed. 

636. Weasel = lat. Viverra, of which another form is our 
Ferret, Feruncus. Weasel = agls. Weosul, Wesla = germ. 
Wiesel=swed. Vessla=dan. Voesel. Mart = agls. MearS = 
germ. Marder is equivalent, with M for labial mute. 

SIBILATION. 

637. Letters receive or lose sibilation ; sibilants become non- 
sibilants, or nonsibilants become sibilants; and it is mostly 
difficult to determine whether were the older form. That 
question sometimes meets its solution in the history of a 
word, but it is always attended by whatever amount of un- 
certainty is mixed up with the several steps of the inquiry. 
Thus Tegere with its teutonic relatives, when compared with 
Xreyew, looks like a more widely dispersed and more strongly 
supported form: but when Xrefew is shown =Xrey€iv, and 
the Sanskrit forms are found to have the sibilants, the former 
conclusion is untenable. Whatever light may be thrown 
upon that point will spring from the investigation of the 
descent and far extended use of a word, and can scarcely be 
conveniently treated separately. 

638. Compare then the following sibilate and nonsibilate 
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forms. And first in anlaut. Mapa78o?=sanskr. Marakatas, 
Maraktan=2/ia/D07So? 'Emerald/ Tegere = Xreyew. Ai/- 
Xatca (ace.) = Sulcum 'furrow' with Sulh 'plough/ KeSav- 
vwai—XfceSavvwai. ~Kop8w€MT0ai=X/cop$iva<rdai, Mapwyva 
(Rhesus, 817) = %fiapar/va. &<ovr) = Sonus for t 8UOnus - 
Muepos = S/u/epos. Funda = X^evhovr} ; fserere f to say y = 
Feipeiv, epelv (fut.) : Si=EZ : sanskr. Su=Ei/, as is commonly 
supposed ; the disyllabic homeric form, however, has not been 
accounted for. Serum = Opos. Sternutare = UrapwaOcu. 
IlTV6tv=Spuere. Spuma 'foam' cf. with Pumex f a porous 
stone,' also with STroyyo? ? 277-07709 with Fungus. Succus 
= Otto?. 'Zfivpawa = Mursena. Segesta = Egesta. Somnus, 
properly Sompnus = tr Tirvo<: } not forgetting Sopire and agls. 
S wefan to Sleep. Pike with Spica ' an ear of corn ' pike 
shaped. The moesog. fswairban in the compound Biswairban, 
Luke vii. 38, € She wiped them with the hairs of her head/ 
shews the common original of Verrere and Xaipew c to sweep/ 
Cf. Sweep with Wipe. Scythse with Goths. Snottingaham is 
the saxon name of Nottingham, from the norse Snottr, wise, 
producing Snotting, the retainers of Snott, and Snottinga- 
ham, their ham or dwelling place (what authority had Skin- 
ner for his statements?). Scintilla produces Etincelle and 
Tinsel. Sneeze in dutch is Ik nies, niesde, geniesd. Knap- 
sack in germ, is Schnappsack. Quattuor produces Square 
and Squadron. Tpafew is akin to Scrape. Weak=germ. 
Schwach, Scratch^ germ. Kratzen. 

So gret a weping was ther non certain 
Whan Hector was ybrought all fresh yslain 
To Troy, alas ! the pitee that was there, 
Cratching of chekes, rending eke of here. 

Chaucer, C. T. 2837. 

"He began to howle and to braye and cratched with the 
hynder feet," Reynard the Foxe, p. 16. " Cratched and 
scraped with my feet," Id. p. 50. " And he was there cratched 
and byten," Id. p. 141. Lick, At;gvo9, Atyyevew, Lickerish 
with germ. Schleckern. Melt with Smelt, germ. Schmelzen. 
Cry is represented in germ, by Schreien, in old high germ. 
by Scrian : germ. Specht=lat. Picus ' woodpecker/ 
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638 a. With gutturals first the changes often result in a 
substitution: as Con=fw=<rw, but the middle step is fre- 
quently overpassed. Thus Sly = Clever =agls. Gleaw=isL 
Gloggr (B. H.)=germ. Klug=norse Sloegr=germ« Schlau. 
In the substantive Sleight we retain the 6. 

And in the craft of weving wonder ale. 

Gawin Douglas, p. 137. 12. 

Weil at ane blenk sle poetry not tane is *. 

Id. Prolog. Book I. 

Sche was in Develin 

The fair leuedi the quene 
Lovesome under line, 

And sleiyest had ybene 
And best couthe of medicine. 

Sir Trifltrem, p. 81. 

So Havelok the Dane, 1084, Sley. The lat. Sonus (for fsuonus) 
=<J>&)V77=sanskr. Swanas is also found as sanskr. Kwan. Xe*. 
povpyo? has produced Surgeon. Camel in Coptic becomes Sa- 
moul, and ki/3<dto<; is rendered acceptable to a sahidic ear as 
(n/3<0To$. Germ. Saule = o. h. g. Sul = norse S&l. Sula € a pillar ' 
seems akin to the radical syllable in Columna. Germ. Schliissel, 
c a key'rro. h. g. Slog belongs to Claudere. SetSL=zx at,T V* 
Silex =^a\i|-. Sweet = welsh Chwys. Swsn^ kvkvo^;. 

639. As H is a guttural, any case in which H and S are 
interchanged belongs to this class. It is commonly taken, 
that the H is a substitution for the S, which may be in some 
instances true; but it is certain that, as analogy suggests, 
both H and S are mostly substitutes for a stronger guttural, 
as K : and this will be shewn in some instances which have 
been regarded as undisputed examples of the putting of H 
instead of S. To speak plainly, I admit with reluctance, and 
till better information only, any example of H having its 
origin in S. Zeuss concludes from the old Sabrina and the 
new Hafren, ' the Severn/ that the H of the Welsh in place 
of S is a recent feature in the language. This argument has 
force ; but until the signification of the word is understood, it 

♦ Not understood at a glance. 
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is not wholly conclusive. The Phoenicians trading with Bri- 
tain, then all keltic, may have lent a name to its greatest 
river, like the Guad-al-quivir of Spain : the hebrew equiva- 
lent of quivir is T33 ; or Hafren may represent Gafr ' a goat/ 
To the subsidiary argument of Zeuss that Salusa is a brine 
spring in Gaul (Mela, ii. 5) little weight can attach when we 
observe that it was in Narbonensis and may have a roman 
name. c Ef=Sex; but the welsh has preserved a guttural 
form in Chwech 'six/ harmonizing with what is found in 
the tables of Herculanum, Fef , and apparently of high anti- 
quity. Silva= e T\?7, but these are represented in sense by 
the english Holt germ. Holz, welsh Celli=sgaelic Coill=erse 
Coill, rendering it probable that ff vXov belongs to the same 
family. c Atvo9 = Sanctus, and 'Ayio? = Sacer; but these 
may have had an earlier form ; the moesog. Weihs, 07109, 
seems likely to be a relative. e O\o$=old lat. Sollus I shall 
shew to come from a guttural form in K-L. *AXke<r6ai = 
lat. Salire from an early K-L. 'Epirew = Serpere from a 
root fkwer, as in lat. vermis, sanskr. krimi. < E7rra=Sep- 
tem is rendered an unsafe ground for argument by the form 
Teirra (Hesych.) . "Tirep = Super ; but the hebrew has a gut- 
tural in "Qy. 2u9= Sus='T9 ; but Prichard has already com- 
pared welsh Hwch = persian Khauk LLW^. Sub = 'Ttto, 
but cannot be of different origin from virep. Sui=Ov, Sibi 
= Ot, Se='E have, they say, a guttural in the zend. f A\€9 
pi. = lat. Sal, where there is some slight reason to suspect a 
guttural, to be found in Al-kali / JjJ, which according to 

Freytag is Cineres qui ex salicornia similibusque combustis 
herbis conficiuntur, vegetable salts obtained by burning 
saliferous herbs. It may have been that vegetable salt was 
known before the mineral. In Sudor = r IopG>9, Sudare = 
IStetv, the welsh Chwys is probably older than the Sanskrit. 
In c Etfu/M7=Socrus=germ. Schwieger= sanskr. Swashru, the 
welsh Chwegr 'mother in law' seems to justify the greek 
aspirate, although the initial of the Sanskrit here be, as in 
some similar instances, the simple sibilant. That Sister has 
commenced with a guttural is evident from welsh Chwaer= 
breton Choar = armenian Khur = persian Khwahar, Khuhar. 
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Some hold that welsh Cader, ' chair' = erse Cataoir=breton 
Kador are taken from /cadeSpa ; but I hope it will be con- 
sidered whether they do not display the old unsibilate form 
of 'ES/oa, Sedes. e H/u- = lat. Semi-. c T7rvo9 = lat. Somnus, 
Sompnus. c Tpaf = lat. Sorex. f loravai = lat. Sistere. The 
last of these examples seems to exclude all argument about 
a guttural. The comparison of the welsh with the other 
keltic languages testifies also to the commutability of H and 
S. Lhuyd has given about thirty words which have in irish 
S, in welsh H. Eudoxos thus : " I often think that S is the 
strongest phase of the aspirate. An aspirate is the passage 
of air through a tube ; now, when water is coming in, the air 
driven before it produces in its escape first an aspirate, and it 
gradually becomes stronger till it ends in a hiss." 

640. Sometimes the prefixed S is a distinct word, as in 
Scorch*, from ital. Scorticare = lat. Discorticare. Skirmish, 
Skrimmage is the ital. Scrimaglia, Scherma, Schermire ' to 
play with the foils/ from lat. Discrimen, Discernere: the 
word was early introduced, even into the frankish. Sdeign 
in Spenser is Disdain for Dedignari ; Scald is italian Seal- 
dare from Calidus as if Excalidare ; king Arthurs sword Esca- 
libur seems formed from the name of the steel makers the 
Chalybes. 

641. Xopo9 is most likely connected with %aipGw, of which 
the original sense was, I presume, 'leap/ whence only the 
homeric x a PM °f tne battle, the springing to and fro, the 
"hoving and foining," the fight play or sword dance, the 
Peoht-lac of the saxons : it will be another form of ^/ciprav, 
Xicaipeiv. Thus Hesychios has Xvpfiiaxrai, a/cipTqaai, and 
the welsh Chware is ' to play/ 

642. Con=ffw: Ko«>o9=Swo9: X^pos probably =Xep<ro$ 
='Bepo9 = Brjpo?. Keipew, Svpav are recognized as sub- 
stantially the same by Buttmann (Lexil. ii. 264). The welsh 
Hweg, Chweg should be compared with Sweet, Suavis : welsh 
Ffer ' an ancle y with Hifopov : welsh Chwi=Vos with 2$gh : 
welsh Chwefr (sound f as v) ' violence, rage ' with Severus ; 
welsh Chwerw, 'bitter, sharp/ gaelic Geur 'sharp, acrid/ 

* That Scorcnedd occurs in the Ormulum is remarkable. 
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latin Acerbus, with gaelic Searbh, ' sour. 5 Crus =s Sura ? 
Carpere = Sarpere ; Ke\t/</w = Siliqua. 

643. The Sanskrit exhibits countless examples of the change 
of gutturals to sibilants, sh, j, ch. 

644. Dentals in anlaut exchange with S. Thus Seto? = 
©ew>5, %LG>=0€(b, t& <rt,8> aufiaros (Thukyd. v. 77) = rod 
0€ov Ovfjuaro? in laconic. Oi Aa/cave? €uo0a<ri Trpoacuyo- 
peveiv orav ayaadcoac a<j>oSpa tov, <reto9 avrjp. Aristot. Eth. 
ad Nicom. vii. 1. They swore vai too auo. In Alkseos ao- 
XaaaofjueSourav for OaXaaaofiehovcrav, aaXeaw for OaKecrw, 
caWei for daXkei, ea-rjKi for €0rfK€ 9 ^epairva? for %ep<nrva<i. 
In the Lysistrata ae\ei for Oekec, aera for Oerca, arjpo/crove 
for 0.> avfqv for Ovyew, trios for 0., aca for 0ea. In late in- 
scriptions XeiSe/cras, Se^^S^?, ^eiirofiiros, Xeiri/JLO? for ®eo-, 
'Sfllpvmro? for ®. The Thebans put rv/ca for avKa, Strattis 
ap. Athen. xiv. 621. Ti/=2v; Tuus=2t>9; Tibi=2oi ; Tap- 
r/avrj =2,apyavr) ; Sci/tXov = TevrXov ; 2^T€9 = T*7T69 ; ®epa- 
wovra= Servientem ? ®ea<r0a*= See ? =moesog. Saiwan. Ta- 
cere and S^yav may be of one origin. Tacere = moesog. 
J?ahan = in the saxon of the Heliand }>agian, j>agon = norse 
J>egia = swed. Tiga = dan. Tie. Xiyav = agls. Swigan= germ. 
Schweigen : Silere, ^kottuv may be not far off. The german 
Z is in many instances a derivative or corruption of a dental. 
Graff (V. 555) gives examples from the old high german : I 
select from the common dictionary Zahl = Tale (number) ; 
Zahn = lat. Dentem; Zahm = Tame; Zehe = Toe; Zehn= 
Ten; Zeit=Tide (as in Whitsuntide) ; Zelt = Tilt = Tent (as in 
the tilt of a cart) ; Ziegel = lat. Tegula by contraction Tile ; 
Ziehen=Tug; Zoll=Toll; Zu=To; Zug=a Tug; Zwey= 
Two; Zwischen = be-Tween; Zwilling = Twin; Zunge = 
Tongue; Zahre = Tear; Zimmer was Timber, Zwitschern = 
Twitter. 

645. The following deserve a separate place : Auotcew = 
moesog. Sokyan = Seek ? Zrjrew = Aiairav ? ZrjTrjTrjs = Ai- 
aiTr)T7)$? Za- = Aia; Zvyov = Iugum for -J-diugum ? Zea = 
sanskr. Yava for fdiava : yava is the twostalked barley, and 
gives name to Java : see on the omission of D, 790. 

646. I have noted, I find, no examples of the sibilation of 

M 
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labials: see Sharddh (9) in the Sanskrit index, arts. 649, 
655,656,666,671,679,680,682,695. Ivtcy = Ficus. For 
myself, however, I am unable to separate the change of S 
with F from the other similar changes : Festus, through his 
abbreviator, says that Falerii was so called from salt, " Faleri 
oppidum a sale dictum;" nor does Ovidiuses account much 
differ, 

Venerat Atrides fatis agitatus Halesus 
A quo se dictam terra Falisca putat. 

Hal was Sal, but Hal could become Fal. See 656 a, 

647. The sibilants seem sometimes to be confounded one 
with another. Buttmann has observed that in the transfer 
of the alphabet from Phoenicia to Hellas the sibilants have 
been confused. "In the oriental alphabet were four sibi- 
lants, Tsain, Samech, Zade, Sin, and four also in the greek 
down to T, namely f, £, <r, 2av. The names Samech, Zade, 
Sin answer clearly to %ir/fia, Zy ra, Xav, and consequently 
the Tsain falls to £. As plainly also in the characters still 
in use, f, <r, f, we recognize the forms of Zade, Samech, Tsain 
of the usual hebrew alphabet. It is therefore plainly seen 
that the four sibilants, in their travels from race to race, were 
altered and confused, and exchanged even their places in the 
alphabet, yet so that for every sibilant of the phoenician 
alphabet a sibilant stands also in the greek. The place then 
of the old 2av was between n and Koppa." These observa- 
tions are somewhat to be modified by recent discoveries. In 
the alphabet of the hebrew coins as published by Gesenius 
(Lehrgebaude, p. 8), no equivalents for Tsain, Zet, Kaf, Sa- 
mech, Pe were given; but the phoenician alphabet is now 
known from phoenician inscriptions, especially one, the epitaph 
of Eshmunezer "VyjOtPN king of Sidon, discovered in Phoe- 
nicia ; and the shapes of the characters Tsain, Samech, Sin 
are sufficiently like Z, S, 2 (Journal Asiatique, 1856). 
Neither the powers nor the places of the names are, however, 
the same in the Semitic and hellenic alphabets. 

648. The confusion of the sibilants seems to be exemplified 
in anlaut by Spatium =%rahiov; 2u\ov=2/cu\ov=Spolium= 
bbt^i Splendere = XriXfieiv ; Stillare with the sanskr. Sal 
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(obsolete) ' water/ The gaelic has Sil ' to drop ;' but this, I 
suspect, might be an adaptation from Stillare; the keltic 
nations dislike a concurrence of consonantal sounds ; so that 
the old welsh Steren r a star ' has become now Seren (Relliq. 
Antiq. p. 93; Zeuss, p. 1100, give the old glossaries); Sti- 
mulus is welsh Swmyl. Archdeacon Williams makes welsh 
Gorsaf 'a station, a stand ' contain Stare. So with frpos, 
sterilis. Sand =i|ra/tyto?? Spica=2ra^i;9. Stepfather, etc., 
become in friesic Sjapfaaer, Stink becomes Sjonke. The 
hellenic oweipew, with the heavy vocalization of the imper- 
fect tenses, agrees, when the short vowel of the aorist is em- 
ployed, in such a manner with the hebrew yi? that air stands 
for ts, and with latin so that air stands for S. The great an- 
tiquity of the hebrew books, in which this word is employed 
both literally and metaphorically, seems to warrant the R as 
radical. The hebrew represents also Spargere, which the 
same confusion of sibilants exhibits in saxon as Stregdan, 
from which we draw Spread. 

649. Bar, Spar, Barricade. Of these Bar is (teutonic? 
in Kalian) french and keltic, Barricade french and Spanish, 
Spar teutonic. Somner gives Sparran Ho bar' as agls. = 
germ. Sperren. Swed. Sparre r a bar ' =germ. Sparren. The 
greek Qpaaaew, &par/vvvcu may be allied. The norse Barr 
1 a tree * is probably allied. 

" When thou art past the door, shut it, by sparring it with the great 
bar, or at least the bolt." — (Janua Ling. 542.) 

So Spenser Shep. Cal. May, 234. 

For when he saw her doores sparred all, 
Well nigh for sorow adoun he gan to fall. 

Chaucer, Troilus and Creseide, V. 455. 

And rent adoun bothe wall and sparre and rafter. 
Id. Cant. Tales, 993. 

At nyght to chambur sche hur ledd 
And sparryd the dore and went to bedd. 
Bone Florence, 1774. 

650. CREEP=agls. Creopan=germ. Kriechen=lat. Repere 
= c E/wr€Av=Serpere. The radical was fkwer, giving Worm= 
lat. Vermis, etc. Crimson, etc. Cf. Crawl, Wriggle. 

m 2 
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651. CROP=lat. Carpere= (nearly) Sarpere. 

652. Deck = lat. Tegere (with Teyo?) = Zreyeiv : further, 
art. 518. 

653. Dough =agls. Dah (jElfric)= moesog. Daigs= 2t*m?. 

654. Drite = agls. Drihten r lord/ had a shorter Driht, 
' army/ with moesog. Driugan, orpareveiv, Drauhtinon, <rrpa^ 
T€ve<r0ai } Gadrauhts, <rrpaTU0Tr)$. The same root may lie in 
'SiTparo?. 

The ordre fer* the accolyt hys 

To bere tapres aboute wijtf ri3ttej 
Wanne me§ schel rede the gospel 

Other || offiy to oure Dryte. 

William of Shoreham, p. 19. 

654 a. Farm seems agls. Feorm, e victus, hospitium/ which 
is undoubtedly the participial substantive (art. 943) of agls. 
fercian, ' to sustain, support/ with food (Homil. i. 488), and 
so related to lat. Firmus, but, as life giving, related also to 
agls. Feorh, 'life/ to Breathe, and to lat. Spirare. 

655. Finch = Spink=Pinnuc = agls. Finc=germ. Fink = 
lat. Fringilla = 2ttxvo9, Xirwdiov, 27rt£a. 'Otl cweipav tous 
gitwovs TTcoXec naff eirra TovfioXov. Aves, 1079. The birds 
offer a reward for bringing in Philokrates dead or alive be- 
cause he strings the finches and sells them at seven for three 
halfpence. Similarly Pax, 1148. Athenaeus, p. 65. 

Pinnuc golfinc rok ne crowe. 

Owl and Nightingale, 1128. 

656. Foam = agls. Fam, Faem = germ. Faum (Wachter) = 
lat. Spuma. 

656 o. Fry used of young fish is, I think, the moesog. 
Fraiw, ' seed ' = isl. Frio, Friof = dan. Fro. In suggesting a 
root signifying ' swallow } for Frumentum, Fruges (art. 423), 
an alternative supposition that Fraiw, of the same family as 
Serere is the true root may be allowable. Fructus belongs 
to Frui in its usual sense of enjoy, and is the produce of any- 
thing, as, of a house, the rent, according to roman law. It 
was therefore with surprise I observed that Mr. Thorpe con- 

* Fer, for. t Wi& with, a false spelling. \ rijtte, right. 

§ Me, man. || Other, or. 
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nects Fructus with Frigg, who to my mind is a personification 
of Friyon, tftlQXN ' to love/ the base of Friend. The 
JEsir are surely but personifications, Woden is Wittend, 
€ knowing/ Loki ' lie/ Thor ' thunder/ etc. 

657. Glow, Gleam with their relatives, art. 322, in greek, 
Sanskrit, welsh, seem related to SeXa? ' bright light/ 2e- 
\rjvr) 'the moon/ XeXayi&iv 'to flash/ erse, gaelic Solus 
' light/ Soilbheim ' thunderbolt/ 

658. A Grave with to Grub from agls. Graban ' to dig/ 
is the lat. Scrobem (ace.) ' a ditch/ 

659. Hall, Sal, Saloon = agls. Sal = norse H6ll = germ. 
Saal = lat. Aula = AvXrj = sanskr. Shal&, where the Sanskrit 
initial testifies to the existence of an earlier guttural K. 

With helm on hede and habergoun 
With brondes both biyght and broun 

Thei went into that sale, 
And all that thei there lafte 
Grete strokes there thei caufte 

Both grete and small. 

Amis and Amiloun, 2451. 

660. Holt = lat. Silva= r T\^=A\oro9 (Grimm, Gesch. D. 
Sp. p. 1019) =SfW = welsh Celli= gaelic, erse Coill=norse 
agls. Holt. 

661. Nibble, the frequentative of Nip = germ. Kneiben= 
Xtcwirrew. Hence 2*w^r, a worm that nibbles into figs and 
wood. 

662. Same, Samn, Sw, 2vv, Con, Ganz, TJav, 'Afia, r O/*o9. 
The agls. has Sam 'with* as a prefix, Same ' alike ' (adv.) 
Samnian, 'assemble,' Samod 'together/ Sinscipe 'coniu- 
gium/ which Lye, etc. erroneously explain : Schmeller has 
observed Sin=<n/v in the Heliand : his first example is suffi- 
cient, Sinhiun, 'coniuges/ from our Hive 'a family/ The 
moesog. has Sama, with Samana, a pa, eirt to clvto, and SamaJ?, 
eirv to avro ; the lat. has Simul (same while) Similis (same 
like) ; the Sanskrit also has Sam aw, Samas ' equal, like/ 
and countless derivatives : as a prefix Sam denotes perfection 
like irav and con. Add probably Some = agls. Sum, and 
'Eva. The germ, has Zusammen, and we Assemble. 
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Thy lyoun and i sal noght twyn* ; 
Owther sal we samyn lendet, 
Or els wil we hethinj wende. 

Ywaine and Gawin, 2223 (so 3176, 3632). 

Twa and twa ay went thai samyn. 
Id. 3336. 

Miche semly folk was samned there 
Erls, barouns, lasse and mare 
And leuedis proude in pride. 

Amis and Amiloun, 415. 

663. Score = Ke«pe«>, Bvpav= Carve = Shear with Share, 
Shire, and Short, the passive participle =lat. Curtus, equally 
a passive participle. See Curve, art. 264. A Scar, a Score 
at an inn, the Shore, Plough- Share, a S heard or Shred, 
Shears, Skirt, Shirt. At Lowestoft the alleys fi*om the 
hill to the dene are called Scores, being small deep cut water- 
courses. The Sanskrit also has the sibilation in Kshuras= 
ILovpev?. Shear in east Anglia is reap. " Betty is a good 
shearer : she is a fine strong docked wench " (Forby) . 

In the mene qnhill tho gan Eneas hold 
Souirly his cours throw the gray fludis cald 
His navy with north wyndis scherand the seyis§. 
Gawin Douglas, v. 1. 

She found and gadreth heroes suote 
She pulleth up some by the rote, 
And many with a knife she shereth 
And all into her char she bereth. 

Gower, lib. V. p. 261. 

The laird o Drum is a wooin gane 

A in a mornin airly, 
And he did spy a weelfaured may 

Was shearin at her barley. 

The Laird o Drum. 

As Morgan his brede schare. 

Sir Tristrem, p. 48. 

664. Scratch, Scrape, Scribere, agls. Screopan are but 
one with germ. Kratzen 'scratch/ Grub, Grave, Engrave, 

* Twyn, part. t Lende, remain. \ Hethin, hence. 

§ Interea medium ^Eneas iam classe tenebat 
Certus iter, fluctusque atros aquilone secabat. 
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Tpafeiv, Xapao-o-eiv, Write = norse Rista, with the numerous 
derivatives of the root in the Semitic languages. Tp(nnv<; 
€ scratches ' in Odys. ©. 229. 

664 a. Scream = agls. Hreman, Hryman, has for its radical 
letters CR, which are the base of Garrire and Queri, art. 267, 
also of Grunt = agls. Grymetan = lat. Grunnire. That Scream 
in that selfsame form does not appear in agls. is only because 
we possess but a portion of that tongue. 

665. Scut (of a hare) = Cauda? Cf. isl. Skuts 'a tail/ 
Skutr ' the stern of a ship ' (Edda). 

666. Seely (happy) =agls. Saelig=norse Saeligr=lat. Felix. 
By a change of meaning Silly. 

For seli child is sone ilered, ther he wole beo god. 
Thomas Beket, 158. 

667. Sere, agls. Sear=erse Searg=E??po<?=Ee/0o<? (Od. e. 
402, pox^u yap fieya fcvfia iron f*epov r)7T€ipoio), with x € P ao< > 
' dry land/ Xcopa c region/ Xrjpa c widow •/ see the Semitic 
forms in 1006, and Dry, Terra in art. 592. Sterilis=moesog. 
Stairo, Xreipa, shew the confusion of sibilants. 

668. Shake = agls. Sceacan = norse Shaka = lat. Quatere. 
This is the sibilate form of Quake, which see. Germ. Schiit- 
tern, Schiitteln is nearer to Quatere. 

669. Shine = agls. Scinan = norse Scina seems to be a 
sibilate form of Candere, in which D is not radical, as Canus 
and the welsh Gwyn shew. 

670. Slacken = Xakav = lat. Solvere = Laxare, Luxare, 
Luere=At/e«'=agls. Slacian. So to Slack lime, the Slag of 
a furnace, Luxus, Luxuria, Loose. 

671. Slay = -\-7rXwyeiv, UXrjaaecv = lat. Plectere, as in 
Plectuntur Achivi=agls. Slagan, Slean (with p. pi. Slogon) 
€ to strike, to kill/ = germ. Schlagen ' to strike ' = norse S1A 
(with part Sloginn). Derivatives SLEDGE-hammer, Slaughter, 
Plague : in moesog., Mark, v. 29, Slaha is plague. See plahsyan 
by art. 554. Flog, Lick. 

A scharpe wepen ther forth he drough 
And the lyoun ther with he slough j 
The lyoun afrayd up stert. 

Gy of Warwike, p. 152. 
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A loge of bowes sone lie made, 
And flynt and fir-yren bath he hade, 
And fir ful sone thar he slogh 
Of dry mos and many a bogh. 

Ywaine and Gawin, 2036. 

A ware dede* ma na man tak 
Dan to be slayne into the bak. 

Wyntown, II. p. 114. 

672. Slide is but another form of SLip=lat. Labi = agls. 
SKpan=norse at Sleppa, in the sense of 'to give the Slip, to 
Slip away , =moesog. Sliupan ' to slip on clothes/ and in the 
compounds 'slip away/ elabi. Slippery =Lubricus. The 
earlier forms seem Glib, Glaber with perhaps Glacies (which 
however may have Gelu for origin) and Coluber * a snake/ 
Perhaps the active voice of Labi may be hid in the danish 
Slaebe r to drag, to trail / and its secondary sense, € to toil, to 
drudge/ may be the source of Laborem (ace), since Sledge 
work must be the earliest toil of a wandering race. The norse 
Slettr, 'aequus, planus, glaber ' (B. H.), is the origin of agls. 
Slaed a Slade, a plain, in names of places, as Portslade near 
Brighton. The Semitic languages have the root. Slade is the 
same as Glade, and in names of places it is now and then 
applied to high grounds, as in some Oxfordshire Slades : it 
means level turf: 

" The thick and well grown fogt doth matt my smoother slades. " 

Drayton. 

A dronken man wot wel he hath an hous 
But he ne wot which is the right way thider 
And to a dronken man the way is slider. 

Chaucer, C.T. 1264. 

" She anoyntedj alle his body wyth oyle of olyve. And thenne was 
his body al so glat and slyper that the wulf sholde have none holde on 
hym." — Reynard the Foxe, p. 144. 

673. Slime = agls. Slim = germ. Schleim = swed. Slem. 
With this compare Limax, ' a snail with a shell or a slug 
without one/ and Limus r mud/ Aa/Airr). 

673a. SLiNK=agls. Slincan, with germ. Schlange € a snake,' 
* Death. f Fog, aftergrass. J Printed "annoyted." 
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is probably related to Lentus, art. 872, and perhaps to Slide, 
672. I find the agls. form Sclincan. 

674. Smear, cf. agls. Smeru, Smeoru, ( grease, butter* = 
moesog. SmairJ?r, iriorrj^ = isl. Smior r butter, oil ' = gaelic 
Smior ' marrow/ If we look to the means of men in rude 
life, we shall not object to connect these words with Marrow 
=agls f Mearu=welsh Mer. Cf. isl. Mor, ' fat, suet/ Hither 
may be referred fivpov € sweet smelling ointment/ /juvpovv ' to 
anoint with perfumed substances :' cf. on Marrow. It does 
not at all appear that myrrh, fjuvppa, formed this ointment; and 
the spelling differs. Myrrh is hebrew and arabic. MvpeaOcu 
€ to shed tears ' in Homer, with welsh Merin ' dropping, trick- 
ling/ may be allied to both, but is probably distinct. 

675. Smuggle belongs to danish Smug ' secret/ norse at 
Smiuga, ek Smug, 'creep, sneak/ Cf. Mu^09, 'a retired 
corner/ Mo^o9. 

676. Sneeze, in the north Neeze. See word families, 
1042, and Nose, Nasus. 

So neesing and coughing 
That my ghost fell to scoffing. 

Quoted by Dyce on Skelton, ii. 156. 

So Job xli. 18 : 

"By his neezings a light doth shine." 

So also in Kilian. 

677. Snow = agls. Snaw = moesog. Snaiws = norse Snior 
(dat. Sniofi)=germ. Schnee=lat. Nivem (ace.) with Ningere 
= N^aSe9 (pl.)> Ni<f>a (ace.) with N^>ero9, "Ninety = gaelic 
Sneachda. If we suppose S represents a guttural, we apply 
the sanskr. Himan r frost, snow/ as in Himalaya, Xia>v € snow/ 
Xeifjui, XeificDV ' winter/ Hiems. Is Can, ' white,' the common 
notion of all? 

678. Sore = agls. Sar seems to be originally 'heavy/ the 
agls. Swaer is 1. gravis, onerosus, 2. tristis : in the Heliand 
Sw&ri r heavy* = germ. Schwer. Thus "a sore burden too 
heavy for me to bear." " Slept marvailously sore all that 
night," Mort d'Arthure I. lxv. (heavily). The moesog. is 
Kaurs, which seems to represent lat. Gravis, and this to connect 
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itself with Gerere==Ferre==<i>e/>e«'==Bear, whence Burden, 
Qopriov. Hither refer Sorrow = germ. Sorge=norse Sorg. 
The latin Cura offers itself for admission to this group. To 
the moesog. Sair, 081/1/77, norse S&r ' a wound/ the substantive 
a Sore is to be referred, and it seems not to belong to this 
place. 

679. Spare = agls. Sparian = norse Spara = germ. Sparen 
=lat. Parcere. The moesog. Freidyan seems to arise from 
the same root as the latin, and is like &€(,8e<r0cu. 

680. Sparrow = lat. Passer, from a root represented by 
Wapo? € brown-ash-coloured.' From Wapos come also by con- 
fusion of consonants Wap = germ. Staar = Starling = lat. 
Sturnus. By a like confusion Sparrow is in greek XrpovOos, 
which is identical with lat. Turdus= Thrush, Throstle =isl. 
prostr=dan. Drossel. The teutonic forms of Sparrow are 
agls. Speara, Spearwa = isl. Spore = germ. Sperling, Spatz= 
=swed. Sparf. What we now call the sparrow hawk is not 
specially a sparrow hunter, but a brown ash coloured hawk : 
the agls. is Spear-hafoc, Sperhauk in Piers Ploughman, 4192, 
and in Spelman, as late as 1687, Sparhawk (voce Sparverius), 
french Epervier. A Starling, also called a Stare, is in agls. 
Stser, translated by iElfric Turdus, Sturnus ; and in the Lindis- 
farne Gospels, Matth. x. 29, Luke xii. 6, sparrows are Staras. 
It is then plain that the sparrow, the starling, the thrush, and 
the sparhawk being all of one colour derive their english, 
greek, and latin names from one root. 

681. Speer = agls. Spyrian = norse Spyrja = swed. Sporja 
may be Quaerere, Qusesere. The signification of the agls. is 
of wide scope; perhaps the first sense was 'to track/ with 
Spoor = norse Spor=germ. Speer =swed. Sp&r. Does Vesti- 
gium arise from Qusesere ? The harder form Iscire r inquire ' 
is extant in agls. (l^amon, 17129). ' 

Min will, min harte and all my wit 
Ben fully set to herken and spire 
What any mon woll speke of hire. 

Gower, lib. ii. p. 226. 

At morn the childe cald seiiantes twa 
And bad thai sold his errand ga 
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Preuely into the towne, 

And spir in stretes, up and downe, 

Efter a mon of strange cuntre. 

Sevyn Sages, 3813. 

682. SpiN=5agls. Spinnan=moesog. Spinnan=norse Spinna 
=germ. Spinnen=IIi7wfe4v. Homer has Hrjvtov, Iliad ¥. 761, 
for the thread on the shuttle : very similar to this is the use 
of the word by Aristoteles (Hist. A. V. xvii. 5, 6) for cocoon. 
He treats there of xpvo-aWiSe?, vv/jl^cu, Trrjvia, and xrrrepa : it 
is plain from the context that these are all grubs in the pupa 
state ; the chrysallides are of a gold colour, the nymphse are 
those of the bee tribe, the irrjvia such as Spin themselves 
coverings. 

683. Spit =TItv€iv, see art. 202. 

683a. Spur is not only agls. Spura 'calcar/ but 'calx/ 
heel, appearing in Sperlira, ' the calf of the leg/ making 'heel 
muscle/ This is Hrepva ' heel/ and Perna, on which some- 
thing was said, art. 300, where the teutonic forms are given in 
their unsibilate shape. Cf. Fersna in Schmeller. Spurn is 
' calcare' and Spoor € vestigium :' the agls. Spirigan is ' inves- 
tigare/ Speer; and Spurnere is ' a fuller/ like Walker 'a fuller/ 
from the treading the clothes in water, a conculcando. 

6834. Squeamish seems connected with Vomere, E/*€?v, 
see art. 221. 

684. Squint belongs to Quoin, KavOo? ' corner of the eye/ 
see Kent, art. 130. 

685. Star, notwithstanding Aarepa (art. 204), should be 
farther compared with the Sanskrit Tara. Some trace of this 
form is in 2. 485, of the shield of Achilles, 'E>v Si re reipea 
irdvra rd t ovpavb? ioT€<f>dvG)Tcu. In the word Septemtriones, 
rejecting of course the common explanation as too lame, it 
may perhaps be not sufficient to suggest this word as a root, 
septem-trio. For myself I prefer another explanation : see 
numerals, art. 1000. 

686. Steaks. What are Steaks? The younger Junius 
explained them as fried mutton chops, " Segmenta lateris 
ovilli cum costis frixa in sartagine." Lye declared they are 
also veal cutlets, " etiam bubulae ac vitulinae nee minus in 
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craticulam [-a?] tostae quam in sartagine frixae;" that is, also 
of beef or veal, and either broiled on a gridiron or fried in a 
pan. These opinions seem borne out by the cognate languages, 
and even with more latitude : in the isl. Steik is ' assum, caro 
frixa/ 'meat roast, boiled, or fried* =danish, Swedish Stege: 
the Swedish has Stekpanna, ' the frying pan/ Stekspit, ( the 
steak spit, roasting spit/ Stekugn ' the steak oven/ These 
senses seem related to Trjteew ' melt as fat or wax/ Trjyavov 
' frying pan/ Beru hold steikja; € bears flesh to cook :' Var 
a lsegi litt steict etit : ' was on the sea little cooked (food) 
eaten ' (Edda). The agls. Sticce, 'offa, frustum ' = germ. 
Stuck ( a piece/ are possibly secondary notions. 

687. Steer. Cf. lat. Taurus, Tavpo?. In moesog. Stiur 
translates fjuoa^o^; in agls. Steor is 'iuvencus, anniculus: , 
Schmeller gives the old saxon Stier as ' taurus :' germ. Stier 
is € taurus/ even so masculine that Stieren is 'to bull;' in 
islandic Tiur is 'taurus/ Jrior r bos castratus post aliquot 
annorum admissuram/ Steer is, I believe, among our farmers, 
an ox castrated after full growth. These variations in sense 
do not prevent the words being of one origin: our word 
Wether is the moesog. WiJ?rus, which signifies lamb. John i. 

29. -rttf. 

687 a. Steven = agls. Stefh= moesog. Stibna may represent 
&g>vt) (for f<r<f>G>vrj) and lat. Sonus=sansk. Swanas, with the N 
participial. The agls. Sweg may be of the same origin. The 
word is frequent in old english. 

The vois of the peple touched to the heven 
So loude crieden they with mery steven. 

Chaucer, C. T. 2564 

687 b. Stink, which in agls. has an indifferent sense, Stincan 
' smell ill or well/ is perhaps not unconnected with Scent, 
Sentire (with an active sense olfacere, as against olere) Sen- 
tina, as if fstink-ina. 

688. Stir = agls. Styrian = germ. Storen=lat. Turbare = 
Tapaaaew, ®opvp€w. In the saxon and german resides the 
same sense as in the latin and greek. Lye cites Beda, 646. 4, 
€i Swa monigum and swa myclum styrnesse wij>erweadra 
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•Singa*/' ' by so much and so mickle disturbings of adverse 
things/ So eor8 styrung, Earthquake/ Chron. Sax. 196. 1. 
Storm ( tempest ' appears by the agls. to be derivative of this 
verb : also to take by Storm. See Trouble. 

689. Stockade is evidently from Stick, Stake, Stock, agls. 
Staca, Stoc. It seems probable that Stockade was the first 
notion of Te^o?, just as Sticks set Xroixv^ oy %*& the first 
elements of Toa%o9. SvJuvov re^o?, by which I understand a 
stockade, is mentioned Xen. Hellen. I. iii. 4; Herodot. VII. 
142, 143, VIII. 51, IX. 65, 70, etc. Hesychios gives Teix*ov, 
Am/coi tov irepiftoXov row %oi>pioi$ } e the fence on farms/ all 
from Stare, Stehen. Eudoxos says "And what of Sre^eo'?" 
It is a problem for any greek scholar, to say what is the con- 
nexion between 2t€*^v and Stcm^Soi'. But I would suggest 
that as A Stalk is related to To Stalk, so A Stick to 2t6i%€4v. 

690. Stride =agls. Strsede (Somner), with Straddle, ap- 
pear generally with SC: agls. ScriS 'a course/ ScriSan 
€ vagari/ germ^Schreiten, dansk. Skridt, Skriden, norse SkrrSa 
are sibilations of the root which appears in lat. Gradus. 

691. Sul, Sulh, € a plough/ with lat. Sulcus, AuXaf, may 
belong to Colere, Culter. Apyvpea evkatca evXagew, Thukyd. 
v. 16. 

692. Swallow = agls. Swelgan = norse Svelgia, I assume 
to be a sibilate form of a lost root fkw-1, from which by 
vocalization comes Gula ; also the Sanskrit Galah. 

693. Swallow similarly may be ^€XtSo»/=agls. Swalewe= 
germ. Schwalle=swed. Svala. 

694. Swan = agls. Swan = norse S wanr = TLvkvos, which is a 
reduplicate form of fkwan : this word must have once existed ; 
it meant € white/ and is found in lat. Canus, Candere, welsh 
Gwyn, Can, breton Gwen, Kann. 

695. SwAY=germ. Schwanken=lat. Vacillare=WAG, art. 
374, with Wave, from the swaying motion = with labial, germ. 
Schweifen=norse Svifa=lat. Vibrare. 

696. Sweep, Swab, Wipe I believe to be=moesog. S wairban, 

* This passage is apparently ungrammatical. It is however the di- 
stinctly written reading of the MS. in the public library at Cambridge. 
Ek. iii 18, which I consulted. 
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the compounds of which translate egaXeufrew, eicfiaaaew (Kol. 
ii. 14 ; Luke vii. 38, 44 ; John xi. 2, xii. 3), the R being omitted, 
as in ILz/)8eM>=Pedere, etc. The greek is ^aipeiv y and the 
latin Verrere. Possibly a harder form is found in Scour and 
in ILopew, usually thought € sweep/ an inadequate sense in 
Od. v. 149, * Ay peiff, al fiev S&fia /cop^aare ironrvvaaaav ; 
whence New^opo?. Scour = germ. Scheuern=swed. Skura= 
dan. Skure. 

697. Sweet = lat. Suavis = sansk. Swatu = r H8t/9 = agls. 
Swaes, Swete=norse Svass=germ. Suss. 

698. S were = agls. Sweor= welsh Gwar=lat. Cervix. Since 
I doubt not but that Vertere is for fkwertere, I have no diffi- 
culty in deriving these words from the power of the neck to 
turn. 

J>i bodi is short, J>i swore is small. 

Owl and Nightingale, 73. 

With that upon a grene bough 
A ceinte of silk, which she then had, 
She knette, and to herself she lad, 
That she about her white swere 
It did and hange her selven there. 
Gower, lib. IV. p. 30. 

699. Thou = agls. Jni=moe8og. norse Jm = lat. Tu=Ti/, 2v 
= sanskr. Dwam. So with its cases and derivatives. 

700. Tin = agls. Tin=swed. Tenn=germ. Zinn=lat. Stan- 
num. I know they insist that Tin is not Stannum. KarriTepos, 
says Boeckh, non stannum est (stannum enim compositum 
ex argento et plumbo nigro), sed plumbum album, Zinn. But 
this does not prevent the names being the same, as in Hone- 
stas, Honesty, Pietas, Pity, Mustum, Mustard, and countless 
others, there is a variation in the sense. ^Elfric certainly 
translates "stagnum," that is, stannum, by "tin" and "stag- 
neus" by "tinen." Is Tin related to the homeric Tiravo?? 
In the Sanskrit Kastiran I seem to trace the hebrew word for 
silver *]D3. 

701. Token, Aeitevvvat,, Dicere, Indicare, art. 496, with sibi- 
lation become Signum, Sigillum, Seal. 

702. Wheat = agls. Hwsete = moesog. Hwaiteis? Hwaiti? 
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=isl. Hveiti=24T09. Though <tito<; be used for ' food/ it was 
properly some kind of grain, and probably, as given in the 
lexica, Waizen, r wheat/ As the whitest of the corns, wheat is 
probably from white; so in welsh Gwenith ' wheat/ Gwyn 
* white/ In the Sanskrit many of the words for white begin 
with sibilants, as Swachchh, Shwet, Sit. 

703. WiLLow=agls. Wilig= welsh Helyg=Salicem (ace.). 

INLAUT OR AUSLAUT. 

704. The various classes of mutes receive sibilation in the 
middle syllables of words, or inlaut. Of gutturals <&\syr) = (f>v$a 
(poetic) ; <r<f>a%eiv and <j>a<ryavov change twice ; iueeiv gives 
8i<r/cos ; cf. Tayo$, Tercvyficu, ragis ; ho tee w, ho%a ; /uyTjvai = 
misceri, and here the S is found in the Sanskrit, hebrew, and 
syriac; nocere gives noxa, noxius; parcere produces parsi- 
monia ; Ap/cos, an old form (Hesych. Etym. Mag.) of Ap/cros, 
produces Vrsus ; if the Sanskrit Rikshas r bear } be the same 
word, it has also, as often happens, received a foreign sibila- 
tion: Equus is in Sanskrit Ashw-as; Lingua =y\(oaaa; Ae- 
y€w> cf. Aecr^, A8o\e«r^e«>. Vivere produces Viscera and Ves> 
cor ; maculae measles and mesel ' a leper ; ' " And take ye 
kepe now, that he that repreveth his neighbour, either he re- 
preveth him by som harme of peine, that he hath upon his 
bodie, as mesel, crooked harlot ; or by som sinne that he 
doth." — Chaucer, Persones Tale*. Laqueus produces Lace, 
Lasso, Latchet; Throat-latch is a tie about the throat, the 
Toplatch in a horse collar is the thong which ties the sales 
(wooden parts) together (Forby). The agls. Bugan r bow/ 
gives Bosom = agls. Bosm. The moesog. Kukyan gives Kiss : 
Pugnus and Fight give Fist ; Buccina = Basoon = dutch Ba- 
suyne ' trumpet/ as in the dutch bible, Matth. xxiv. 31, = 
swed. Basun. Legere, Lesson. Ambactus = moesog. And- 
baht has been traced by Grimm to Ambassador. So Rust 
from Ruddy, Red. True = moesog. Triggws= Trusty. Dregs, 
Draff give Trash. Crack gives Craze. 

* That Misellus is not the true explanation may be seen in Kilian 
under Maeschelen and its compounds. 
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I am right siker that the pot was erased. 

Chaucer, C. T. 16401. 

Break gives fr. Briser, " Brised his speare upon Sir Tristram," 
Mort. d'Arthure, II. lxxxiii. Tergum, Dorsum seem only a 
variation. Picem, Pitch. Licere ' leisure;' germ. Kitzeln= 
fkittle= Tickle. Lizard is a sibilation of Lacerta, which seems 
to derive its name from XeyeaOcu ' to Lie, to Liggen/ from its 
basking in the sun. Bask is a sibilation of Bake. 

705. The dentals are in inlaut sibilated, or sibilants turn 
into dentals. Thus Kaeso, Caesar, Caesaries are to be explained 
by the Sanskrit Kesh-ah, Keshar-ah = erse Cas 'hair of the 
head i =Xacrrj ) used by Homer of the hair of the head, by 
later authors of the mane = Seta ' bristle :' the Sanskrit sibilant 
indicates a previous guttural, Kek, so that we have in this 
case the former guttural become a sibilant, the latter a sibilant 
and a dental. Besides the change of ©, 2, given above, we 
have in inlaut irapaevots for irap0€voi$ } Aaavaui for AOrjvair), 
Aaavcuav for AOrjvatcov in Alkseos, 0700-09 for 070^09 in the 
Lysistrata, /jlvctlSSco for fivOifyo, /JLvai^ai for fiv6t,<rcu, ekoy, 
eXcroLfjii, eXacov for €\0y, ekdoc/jui, e\6W, tcvpcavios for <rtcvp- 
Oavios, i. e. fietpateur/cos, opaa for op0rj (Ahrens). HoreiSav 
for YloaeiSav. r E ^eaOav with e E Spa, Sedere; c Po8ov, Rosa; 
Medius, fjueao? ; esurire, esca and edere ; ordiri, orsus ; 007417, 
oScoSevai, oSfir), o£ew ; resina, prjTivrj ; fiaffos, /Svdos, a/3vaao<; ; 
IIpoT4=n/)09=sanskr. Prati. In this preposition the latin 
Prodesse retains the dental before a vowel : no " stop gap to a 
hiatus " is known. Teo-o"ope9, T€TTap€<; 9 iricrvpes (¥. 171) = 
Quatuor. Piscis probably = Ix#i>9. The latin In may be 
easily, in its government of an ablative, reconciled with the 
greek Ev : in its government of an accusative also In=E*9= 
ev9=old latin Endo, so that the sigma is a sibilation of the D. 
In greek one dental does not stand before another (except r0), 
nor does a dental easily stand before fi : hence eSeiv became, 
on intrusion of 0, eadiew, the theoretic fFi8e0i became ia0i; 
fFcBare, tare; faFiSros, -\(nrv0To<i became <moto9, airvoTos; 
cf. €7rcXa0€a0aL 9 €7rt\r)<r/j,c0V ; 7t\t)0€W 9 7r\7}o-fjLovrj ; tcopvOa 
made Kopva-rrj^', Qt8ajj,€v=i<Tfiev; oafirj = oSfirj ; and regularly. 
It seems also that, notwithstanding the affinity of N the 
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dental liquid for the dental mutes, yet it changes to S in 
ireiroaOe for ireirovOare, reraaffrfv for reravOrjv, Iliad S. 404. 
Taorepa = Ventrem = Kevecova = Ki/<m9, K.v<rni, and the 
teutonic forbidden form of the word which is wide spread all 
over Europe = Ku<r0o? in the aristophanic use. 'IfiaaOXrj 
from 'Ifiavra (ace). Mv<rrag seems best to come from the 
teutonic Mund or MunJ>, a Mouth. Cf. MaaaaOat with 
Manducare. The latin also makes iEstus, jEstas from atdeiv, 
Monstrum from Monere f mon dere. It seems thus that 
Mamma may = Macro?, Mafa?. Does fiXaarelv belong to 
Planta? Kcoto? from /eevrew; yap pa from xaveiv; 7re<£a- 
<t/mm for j[7r€<l>av~/Mu. Lazy is shewn by the moesogothic to 
be related to Let € hinder/ and hence to Late. Bequeath 
makes Bequest. In Cassia the hebrew has in one form D, 
Kiddah. Season =s ital. Stagion from Stationem. Throssel, 
Thrush = Turdus : Attonished= Attonitus : Wise and Wit in 
agls. Wisian is the causative of Witan. 

706. The german as it was before shewn to turn T into Z, 
that is, TS, in the initial of a word, so it affects SS and other 
sibilants in the middle and towards the end of words. This is 
most common with the dentals. In the imperfect tenses of 
verbs, past and present, the greek also largely uses this change. 
Seat=setzen; sit=sitzen; spatiari = spatzieren ; bite = beis- 
sen; norse nidta=geniessen; fluere=fliessen; agls. geotan= 
giessen; agls. etan = essen; agls. spreotan = spriessen; split 
=spleissen; agls. witan = weissen; agls. greotan =s griissen; 
agls.hatan=heissen, and we also have Behest; shoot =schies- 
sen; blow = blasen; legere = lesen ; let = lassen ; plant = 
pflanzen ; fangen = fassen ; blench = blassen ; fart = fiirzen ; 
melt ss schmelzen ; agls. frettan, fret = fressen ; foot = 
fass; gasse = gate (road, street) ; white = weiss; wheat = 
waizen; spiess = norse spiot ; sweet = suss; wort = wurzel ; 
curtus = kurz ; swart = schwarz ; holt = holz ; stilt = stilze : 
kater masc. a cat, fern, katze : heart = herz ; salt = salz ; 
kettle = kessel ; emmet = ameise ; besser = better ; self = selbst ; 
nettle =nessel. Thus raaaeiv for -frayew, opvaauv for j*o/>i/- 
X*w\ Trpao-o-ew, irprjco-ew for ^irpcuyew, firpryyeiv ; x a ? a(r(ruv 
for ix a P aK€iy > <f>pw<rcw for -f<f>pCK€CV ; airofivrrecOai for -\airo- 

N 
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fivx€cr0at ; <f>pa<T(T€iv for -f<f>parfew ; <f>pa&w for ^(f>pa&Hy ; 
rapaaaetv with rapa^n > oraXao-aew for -foraXayew ; eXuraew 
for-fekvyeiv; am<r<r€<r0cu,awvyfia; apao-aew, aparffxa) aftapva- 
reiv, ajiapvyfia; fiefiuaaew, fiei\vyp,a, fieduxto? ; aWaaaew, 
airaXXayrjvai ; anrapaa<reiv, airapayfia; a/j,vacreiv 9 apvyjia; 
aljjuuro-eiv, aifiaro^ ; tcopvaaeWy KOpvOo? ; irrepvaaeadcu, wre- 
pvyo? j mjpvacewj Krjpvicas ; irrvaaew, irrvyrf ; avaaa-eiv, 
avatcTQ?; 7r\i)<ro'eiv, wXrpyt}; oaae from tomrc; oaao^ai for 
otrrofjuu; pvaaos from Rugae; c^etv, caxeiv ; €ouca<rtv=zeL%a~ 
civ ; av^eiv, augere, agls. ecan ; epvdpos^pvaifirjj and so Red, 
Bust ; docere, Stfiaa/eew ; Xeyeiv, \eaxn \ onrurw, ofa ; yakoKT* 
= colostra ? ; facere, faxit ; gobio, gudgeon ; rationem, reason y 
pipionem, pigeon; coagulum, caseus? k ; irXareui, place; race- 
mus, raisin ; probrum, reproach ; prope, approach. Examples 
of sibilation with labials are Grip, Grasp; nephew, ayeyfrtos j 
gape, gasp ; airreaQat,, oaaecrtiai, ; vocem, Fo7ra, Focraa which 
allows the vau in all the homeric passages. In (3kaatyiiAeiv 
for fJXa/3-<fnjfi€t,v, the concurrence of medial and aspirate was 
contrary to the laws of utterance. 

706a. The following differ somewhat. Grind, Grist; Like, 
Lust, moesog. Leikan, apeo-tcew, Lustus, eiridvfita; Feed, 
Foster; Break, Bursts agls. Berstan=norse Busta. 

The neighboures bothe smale and grete 
In rannen for to gauren on this man, 
That yet aswoune lay both pale and wan, 
For with the fall he brosten hath his arm. 

Chaucer, 0. T. 3194. 

Bolster from moesog. Balgs ' a bag/ Bolster is an ancient 
saxon word occurring in Beowulf. Mistletoe »norse Mistil- 
teinn is a compound of Mist ' dung * and agls. T&?= moesog. 
Tainr € a twig'=norse Teiun (for ftein-r). The plant is sup*, 
posed to be propagated by birds;, which deposit the berries in 
Or on branches ; this Mist with Mixen is but Muck; moesog. 
Maihstus is tcvirpia 'dunghill;' agls. Meox, Mix 'dung.* 
Testa from Tegere ; Testis from Dicere = Sei/evwcu, indicare ; 
Pestis for tplestis= plague = irXtfyrf ; erse Caig,. Caidh = aghu 
Cuso « Castas; lucem, illustris; bladder, blister; Xetiretv, 
Xourdo? ; kowjw, 000/409 ?, X^skv, xaovray. 
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707. Examples of sibilants in inlaut confounded are ieo<r- 
ov(f>o$ = Kotyvxps, 6<r^aTo? for ef-Taro?; thrush, throstle; 
texere, tissue ; fox, fuscus ; ifos, viscus ; Dross = Trash ; Ask= 
Ax = agls. Acsian ; Hasp is more correctly Hapse from Keep, 
like Hoop, the agls. is Hseps. 

708. Chaste, see 599 = agls. Cusc. (as ' clean ') = Ka0apo$. 

709. Ease, agls. Ea$e, cf. lat. Otium : the moesog. has the 
adv. Azetaba, rjfkow, subst. Azeti ' ease/ 1 Tim. v. 6, but the 
root t&zetS; is not found. 

710. Ethel 'noble/ in proper names as Ethelbert = agls. 
JSSele, norse Aflal (subst.), germ. Adel is compared with dor. 

EcrXo9=E<7#\o9. 

711. Flash, Blaze, Flush, Blush = <$>Xey€iv, see 410 and 
322. 

Thik drumly skuggis dirkinnit so the heuin, 
Dim skyis oft forth warpit fereful leuin, 
Flaggis of fyre and mony (a) felloun slaw, 
Sharp soppis of sleit and of the snyppand snaw. 

Gawin Douglas, Prol. Book vii. (p. 200. 62.) 

712. Freeze, Frost. Cf. lat. Frigus=erse Fuaire; welsh 
Ffer 'congealed;' agls. Freosan ' freeze' = germ, Frieren = 
isl. Frera. 

713. Kiss= Osculum if for fkosculum : the verb in moesog. 
is Kukyan, /carafaXew, (f>iXrjfia Sovvcu, and the latin seems to 
have added a sibilant to the second guttural while removing 
the first : akin may be Os, Ostrea, %ao9, %<w™av. 

714. List is but Likes impersonally = Placet. On the loss 
of P see 809. List in the norse is always impersonal. 

And doth; with Fhillis whatso* that him lest. 

Legend of Good Women, 2467. 

Strong was the win and wel to drinke us leste. 

Chaucer, O. T. Prolog. 763. 

Shote on, hoy, quod the frere, 
For that me listeth to see. 

The Frere and the Boye, 230. 



* Whatso as whatsoever, what is indefinite. 

n2 
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715. Lust also is a relative of List, Like, Placet, with loss 
of P and labial, Lubet, Lubido. 

716. Meed = Micffos. The agls. is Meord, on the omis- 
sion of R see art. 904 : the Heliand gives MSda, Mioda, 
Mieda=moesog. Mizdo, translating MurOos. 

717. Mid=M6cto5 for Medius, see before, 151. 

718. Midge = agls. Micg, Muggia =s dan. Myg = swed. 
Mygga= dutch Mug —germ. Miicke : these lie between Mvia, 
which has converted the guttural into a vowel, and lat. Musca, 
which has added a sibilant. Sanskr. Makshikft, Makshik&, 
Mashkas; french Mouche. A parallel for the latin and greek 
is seen in Mw»v, Mwwv= Musculus ; where fivui = musca is 
likely to overthrow the derivation which describes a muscle as 
a little mouse, for it makes the radix, mug, not mus. 

719. NEST=lat. Nidus =sanskr. Nid masc. or neut.=agls. 
Nest. The notion of the native Sanskrit grammarians not- 
withstanding, I believe the greek Neorrwt makes this word 
find its origin in Novus, New, Neos, Neo<rtro9. 

720. Out = E|f = lat. Ex = germ. Aus = moesog. Us = agls. 
TJt=norse Ut. Therefore was Ex the original form, as in 
^<7%aro9, f 6V09, cf a>, and e/c was introduced to avoid the con- 
currence of three consonants. 

721. T the termination of the latin third person singular > 
found a parallel in the agls. as Lufia$ = Loveth, also in the 
moesogothic as Sokei}>, SokiJ>, SokaiJ?, Seeketh, and originally 
in the greek as e<rn ; this is now Loves, Seeks. That nnrrcL 
was -\TVTTTen is evident from the analogies, tTV7rrm, ttmrovri, 

TV7TT€T£M, TV7TT0VTCU, 6TV7TT6TO, 6TU7TTOKTO. 

722. Rake = agls. Race = lat. Rastrum. To Rake = lat. 
Radere, the Swedish Raka is to shave, shear, like Radere : and 
Rad-trum is by the rules of euphony changed to Rastrum : 
if derived from the supine as they call it, Rasum the process 
is the same. Rake = germ. Harke, with transposition = 
Harrow. 

723. Thrush = Turdus = Throstle = agls. prise, prostle, 
prosle. 

724. Weed = lat. Vestis = E<r^9, A?<r&79=agls. Waedaa 
isl. Fat = mcesog. Wasti. Fewwat may be taken either for 
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Feo-.ywat, or feS-vvvcu = moesog. Wasyan. Cf. sanskr. Vas 
1 wear clothes/ The following lines shew that weed is not 
limited to the attire of a widow. 

Syre bissop, wy ne jyfet us of J>yne wyte brede 
pat J>ou est Jtesulf at fry masse in J>yne vayre wede. 
Hob. Glouc. p. 238. 

Richard aros and toke hys wede 
And lept on Favel his gode stede. 

Richard Coer de Lion, 6907. 

They halp him up and his stede* 
And anon chaungethf his wede. 

Kyng Alisaunder, 4273. 

The Erl of Naverne com to this thede % 
Wei atired, in riche wede 
With my louerd for to plai 5 
And so he dede, mani adai. 

Seuyn Sages, 1081. 

Sir, at the yate ther is a knyght 
The feyryst that euer I sey in syght 

Maskyd under mone ; 
Sir, on a mylke whyte stede, 
The same color his is wede 

That he has abone. 

Sir Amadas, 614. 

725. Wasp = lat. Vespam = 2<^tfa, sibilant twice altered, 
and guttural for labial. Equivalents, art. 225. 

726. Whisky, the rivers Exe and Usk are the keltic Uisge 
water, which is a sibilate form of Aqua: also erse Ease* 
Usquebaugh is Uisge beatha, aqua vitse. Eudoxos objects ; 
" Was the letter X the hieroglyphic for a river, hence Ax, 
Ex, Ox, Ux, as picturing the mouths or Deltas ? The Ache. 
Ions was fabled as a horned animal : see also the myth of the 

• Bosporus, JEsch. Prom. Vinct." 

727. Wick = foucos =Vicus = Fa<TTv=z sanskr. Vusah, All 
' dwelling. 5 

* He swims a river on his horse. t Chaungeth is plural. 

X Thede properly people. 
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728. WiTHYs=agls. Wijrie, Wi|rige=lT€a, supposed Ftrea* 
Then Ourvff. Odyss. €. 256 : of the raft. 

&pd$€ 8e piv pin€<r<ri' dcdfurcpc r oltrviPflxriv. 

With O compensative for the digamma. 

LIQUIDS. 

729. Between S and.R a D is inserted, Ezra=Esdras, cf. 
Hasdrubal (Gesenius, Lex. p. 753) . 

729 a. R frequently shifts its position; compare Agrigentum, 
Girgenti ; Sep/cew, eSpa/cov, Spcueav, supposed to be so called 
from the fascination of snakes eyes; erse Dearg ' eye / Frantic 
= ital. Farnetico; agls. Craet = Cart; agls. Gaers = Grass, 
Cress. 

On the grene gers sat down and fillit tham syne, 
Of fat venison and nobijl old wyne. 

Gawin Douglas, I. (p. 19. 39). 

Agls. Ers = isl. Bass; cf. Oar with Row; Arm with Ramus, 
'a branch/ an arm of a tree (Grimm, Gr. iii. 411, note) : 
perhaps this is doubtful ; the erse Craom is Ramus, Cran = 
welsh Pren is s tree/ Fromage french for f cheese/ J. Grimm 
derives from the " Form " in which it is squeezed ; the agls. 
glossaries translate Cyse= Cheese by Formaticum, Formellum ; 
germ. Harz = Resin ; germ. Ross = Horse, as in Walrus : 
'Eparj, epoy, ee/xri; =Ros. Persona may be an alteration of 
Xlpoa-eoireioy 'a mask/ or Upoo-avrov 'a face/ HepOeiv, 
errpaffov; * Kfiapraveiv, rjfi&porov; Kpa£it}=:/cap8ia; Kpaira- 
0o$ in Homer for TLapiraOo? ; hparo<; for Sapros, H. ¥. 169 ; 
arapwo^ = arpcnros ; ftapSioro? from fipaSvs ; cf. tcapra, tcap* 
tmttos, KparoSy KpaTi<rTo<; ; rerapro^ rerparo^. *' Tinea Pla- 
centinus, si reprehendenti Hortensio credimus, Preculam pro 
Pergulam dixit/' Quintil. i. 5. The custom of transposing R 
prevails much in Oxfordshire, a Thorpe is there a Thrup, so < 
Calthrop, Heythrop; Althorp is pronounced Althrop, and on 
the Spenser tomb at Yarnton is so written. At Pakefield in' 
Norfolk they call Warts, Wrats ; the old spelling of Bird was 
Brid; Brent=Burnt, as Chaucef, C. T. 2165. Crull=Curled, 
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and so islandic Krullaft h&r, ' curled hair ;' Cruddes = Curds. 
Trundle is the frequentative of Turn. I have hesitated to 
insert Baucus = Hoarse, since the agls. has Has, and the R 
seems an insertion, a burr upon the vowel. Traces exist in 
greek and latin of the Sanskrit root Gaur ' yellow ' (see art. 808), 
and jfl>v<ro5 seems to be a transposition for t%*> /><ro9, *^ e yellow 
metal, from this root : %ofc/>o9 may be ' the yellow one,' as wild 
boars are of a yellowish brown. 

I grant that from the dede* myself I fred 
The landis I brest and syne away fast fled. 

Gawin Douglas, II. 

A lover and a lusty bacheler 
With lockes crull as they were laide in presse. 

Chaucer, C. T. 81. 

Crulle was his here and as the gold it shon. 

Chaucer, 0. T. 8315. 

His hed was crolle and yolow the here 
Broune thereonne and white his swere f. 

Kyng Alisaunder, 1999. 

I have no peny, quod Piers, 
Pulettes to buggej 
Ne neither gees ne grys §, 
But two grene cheses, % 
A few cruddes and creme. 

Piers Ploughman, 4361. 

730. Brenn, Brim as in Brimstone, are forms of Bum, 
Fire, Hvp. A sow in heat is said to be Brimming. 

As brimme as blase of straw yset on fire. 

Troilus and Creseide, IV. 167. 

731. Frame = ?lat. Formare=Mo/}^a>crat=agls. Fremman 
=norse Fremja. 

732. Oae, Bow = Eper/iew, Remus for f^etmus. See 
art. 169. 

733. Bx>B= r A/OTaf€«/=Rapere=agls. Reafian»=moesog. bi- 
raubon. See art. 287. 

* Dede, death. t Swere, neck. 

t Bugge=buy. § Grys=pig. 
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. 734. Trim =s agls. Trum seems allied to Turma, for in 
Alfreds Orosius we have "butan truman" without order, and 
Lye shews Trum to be ' firm, stable/ so that Turma is a well 
ordered compact body. Hy hi getrymed hsefdon, 'had set 
themselves in array ' (iElfreds Orosius, IV. ii.=p. 286. line 7. 
ed. Thorpe). 

Of senne ich wot by thyse sckyle 

That ther hiis wel great host ; 
And for the fend imut* so felet 

Therof hys alle hys hostf. 
And he arayeth hare§ trome 

As me || areyt men in fyjt. 

William of Shorehara, p. 108. 

The king gau fie with alle his trome. 

GyofWarwike,p. 291. 

Helle hundes, lauerd, nabbeS bitrumet me. 

Seinte Marharete, fol. 42. line 5. 

735. Trouble may come to us through the french, but the 
origin is teutonic : in the Heliand we have Drdbi, Druobi, 
' turbidus, tristis/ Drobian ( turbare ;' mcesog. Drdbyan, trans- 
lating rapaaaeiv : germ. Triibe. Compare therefore Tur- 
bare, Tapacraew, Oopvfietv, and the words collected under Stir. 

Ah duieri ant darie drupest aire J>inge. 

Seinte Marharete, fol. 50. b. 13. 

736. L, N are interchanged as Bononia= Bologna; Anima 
= span. Alma; Panormus= Palermo; Naupactus=Lepanto; 
Canonicus=ital. Calonico; Venenum=ital. Veleno; \irpov=. 
vvrpov ; 7rv€Vfiovaz=ir\€Vfiova ; Bulldog is in the Promptorium 
Parvulorum, Bondogge, Molosus. , The dutch kinderen with a 
double plural termination seems == children, and so germ. Kind 
= child = agls. cild. The epitomator of Festus has these two 
passages, "Luscitio vitium oculorum quod clarius vesperi 
quam meridie cernit." " Nuscitiosus qui parum videt propter 
vitium oculorum, quique plus videt vesperi quam meridie." 

* Imut = agls. Mot = must (be). t Fele, many. 

% Host read perhaps boat, boast. § Hare, of them. 

|| As man (or one) arrayeth men in tight* 
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Hence Lusciuia may be from Nocte Canere, like Nightingale 
=germ. Nachtigall, from agls. Galan/to sing.' 

737. Tilt is now applied to the covering stretched over a 
cart ; the german Zelt, with initial sibilated, is Tent. At first 
sight it seems a latinism, Tentorium; but Wachter argues 
that germ. Kind = agls. Cild = Child, and the verb is genuine 
teutonic, germ. Dehnen, agls. penian. If a latinism, the 
english would have been formed on the usual prose word Ex- 
tendere, but we find TeL 

A pavyloun yteld lie sygh. 

Sir Launfal, 264. 

His her to his fet tilde of berde and of heved. 
St. Brandan, p. 30. 

The schurije tilde anon to his thies, the brech to his to. 

Thomas Beket, 1478. 

738. L, R are interchanged as Amsterdam on the Amstel ; 
Sericum, Silk ; Sulcus = span. Surco ; Morus = Mulberry ; 
Morari = VfieWeiv ; //.eXo? = Membrum in sense, and Mem- 
brum is a reduplication of fiepos; hence /xe\o9=^epo?; Stri- 
gilis=crT\€77t?; Pellitory=Parietaria (Skinner), Paritorie in 
Chaucer, C. T., 16049. Colonel is only ostensibly an example, 
for the pronunciation retains the B. 

To scuse ourselves and coronell withall 

We did foretell the prince of all these needes. 

Gascoigne, Fruites of Warre. 

Procobera (Orelli, inscript. 3121) is now Polcevera, a river ; 
ulmus = fr. orme ; floccus = fr. froc ; luscinia=ital. Rossin- 
nolo; Arborem=ital. Albero ; alchemy =ital. Archimia, from 
arabic al ' the/ chem 'black ;' applied to Egypt, Xtj/jllu, the 
land of Ham; (Humboldt); ululare=sital.Urlare; pallidus= 
span. Pardo ; palpebral span. Parpado ; Apostolus =fr. apfltre ; 
titulus=fr.titre; epistola=fr. epitre; capitulum=fr. chapitre; 
ital. navile=fr. navire ; miraculum=span. milagro ; periculum 
= span, peligro ; Marble from Marmor, Turtle from Turtur, 
The agls. Didrian becomes our Diddle ; laurer as in Chaucer, 
C.T. 1030, and Dunbar =fr. laurier== laurel; /u0apa=zCitol 
(Chaucer, C. T» 1962) ; tenebree » span, tinieblas ; peregrina- 
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tor = pilgrim; moesog. Wairilo=agls. Weler, € a lip.' In the 
appendix to Tattam's Coptic dictionary it is stated, with what 
accuracy I know not, that the Colocasia, the egyptian Arum, 
is in coptic Corcasi : also Culex= Coptic Koris. The Etymo- 
logicon Magnum declares Kpxrrrrecy to be an alteration from 
/caXv7rr€iv, and since the root in Kal, celare, is traceable in 
many languages, but tcp in that sense, not, the teaching seems 
eorrect (col. 542) : " tcpvnrrw etc rov fcaXu7rr<o, teapirrrra /ecu 
Kara ovyKOTrqv" With Ayeki) 'herd/ cf. asyeipew i assemble.*. 
With Freckle cf. germ, bleck. Corylus makes Colurnus (Ser- 
vius). Michaelis says that the aloe, Agallochum DvHK is 

called by the inhabitants of Malacca and Sumatra where it 
grows, Garro (Lex. Syr.), and so the Sanskrit is Agaru, 
Aguru. 

739. Deal I have argued to be Te\o9. Terminus appears 
to be t€\o/a€vo9 'divider/ Usually rep/wye? is applied to 
fields ; but Iliad, 2. 544 : TeXow apovpqs. 

740. PLtJM = Prunum. Plum from its relation to IIcX 
(see 535) f of lead colour/ seems the more genuine spelling. 

741. Between L and R we occasionally find a dental in- 
serted ; the old english Alderbest, Altherbest is for Aller-best, 
Alra being the genitive plural of the agls. Al, Eal. Chaucer 
exhibits the earlier form. 

Up rose our hoste and was our aller cok*. 

C. T. ProL 825. 

. 742. To L a D easily adheres, as in Cold compared with 
Chill, Gelu ; Field compared with the norse Vollr and rather 
removed in meaning lat. Vallem; in these two however an 
assimilation may have found place ; Mould (454). To grow 
Mouldy is in islandic, at Mygla akin to Mucor, Mucescere, 
the Qr produces a long vowel in english and the D is accre* 
tional. Musty is a sibilation of the original form. Dan. 
Mugne. The germ. Moderig, swed. Mudderig use the same 
root with a dental, Mothery. Cf. Muscus, Moss. 

743. M, N are interchanged, Hevre, Uefiira&adcu ; Longo- 

* Cook of us all. Another example in 735. 
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bardi ~ Lombardi, Generum = yapfipov for •fyapepov from 
ya/60?. 

744. Camp (see art. 1026) =germ Kampfen=?lat. Certare. 
M, R must be as much interchangeable as N, R. 

745. N, R are interchanged. Dunholm= Durham. Her- 
bergeour (Chaucer, C. T. 5416) = Harbinger, properly from 
germ. Herberge = french Auberge, * shelter/ one who looks 
for lodgings, for shelter. Pampinus = fr. Pampre ; ordinem 
=fr. ordre ; diaconum=fr. diacre ; sanguinem=span. sangre ; 
stamen = span, estambre; selinum = ital. celeri= celery; ho- 
minem=span. hombre; famem=span.hambre; nomen=span. 
nombre ; carchesia =- conchse ? The phoenician root found in 
Minah originally part, is to be cfd. with ^€/>09, membrum; 
donum =8a>pov; 8ewo?:=diruS; /ann/ov =vaporem; viscera = 
viventia == fquickend-ia = agls. cwicende : murus = ?mcenia, 
afiwew, munire : leporem = leapend = leaping; fulgura = 
fulgentia; vomerem=vomentem; pecora=pascentia; obscoe- 
nus nearly Kobscurus, from isl. at Skyggia, whence Sky, pro- 
perly cloud, and ckui ; fiwBo? = merda ; jieuov, minor ; pet- 
gfcv, maior; wXetoves, plerique; irkeiovos, pluris; lv€?=hv€$ 
= ?Vires. A suspicion arises that the latin infinitive in -ere 
ss the greek in -evac, the old termination reduced to -ev, 
and strengthened to -ew : compare dicere, Seitcvvvai, fteiovv, 
ffj&wevcu, minuere. Something similar seems to occur in 
saxon derivatives from verbs, as player = agls. plegere = agls. 
plegiende= playing; eater=agls. etere=agls. etende= eating : 
lover = agls. lufiend=lufiende= loving. From these are to be 
separated derivatives from substantives, which answer to the 
mcesogothic termination in -areis, as agls. bocere = moesog, 
bokareis. 

746. Min, Mean, see art. 153, lat. Memor, must be a re- 
duplication of this root as seen in Monere. 

747. Mouth represents agls. Mu}?= moesog. MunJ>s=norse 
MuJ>r, with genitive Munns, dat. Munni. The danish, ger- 
man are Mund, dutch Mond : the saxon of the Heliand gives 
MuJ?, Mund. These words seem connected with Mordere. 
Nations are so lax in the application of descriptive terms, 
especially when roots become antiquated, as Chin=Gena, that 
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I suppose Mentum ' chin/ to be the same word as above. On 
Mund in greek see 705. 

748. OpEN=Aperire; see art. 173 and 1037. 

749. Sheer = agls. Scir, is identical originally with Shine 
=agls. Scinan, which is one of the sibilate forms of Candere. 
I can testify myself, that the Norfolk fishermen say " the sea 
is sheer/ 1 that is ' clear.' 

Now let us passe skere. 

Lybeaus Disconus, 297. 

Her kercheves* were well schyre, 
Arayd wyth riche gold wyre. 

Sir Launfal, 246. 

Therfor they seyden alle 

Hyt was long on the quene and not on Launfal 

Therof they gonne hym skere. 

Id. 793. 

Some dampnede Launfal there 
And some made him quyt and skere. 

Id. 880, 

)>arof )>u, wrecche, most J>e skere, 
jif J>u wult amang manne boef. 

Owl and Nightingale, 1300. 

A sheer fall, sheer nonsense, sheer off. In the moesogothic 
another application is made, the explanatory paraphrase of 
St. Johns gospel is called Skeireins, and ga-skeiryan is 

€pflT)V€V€W. 

750. The dentals which adhere to N often are employed, 
intrusively and . euphoniously, to separate it from R: as av€- 
pos 9 avSpos; genera, genders; generum=fr. gendre; tenerum 
s= tender ; reddere = render ; Veneris dies = fr . Vendredi. 
Cinder (Cinerem) is perhaps misspelt: it should be Sinder 
(see Outzen) ; a child however addresses another in the Ian- 
guage of the Sunday school with ' O ! you wicked sinder V 

751. But sometimes instead of a D a T or seems possi- 
ble : as TevOpyS&v € a wood boring bee ' compared with Tepy- 
Sew ( a wood boring worm ;' KvOpwiras perhaps for -favepmm : 

* Covering of her head. 

t Be. So Robert of Gloucester, p. 334. ult. 335 quinqules, 
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Avdpatca compared with the Sanskrit Ang&r-as masc. or 
neut. Country =agls. Cynrice? and the norse words Maflr, 
Svr&r, on the formation of which see 859. 

752. Between M and E a euphonic B (a fulcrum for the 
voice, Eudoxos*), as akin to the labial liquid M, is inserted ; 
numerus = number, camera = chamber ; cucumerem= cucum- 
ber; humerus = Spanish hombro; ponerem =a span, pondre; 
fieatj fjjiepa = fieoy/ifipca ; /9/>oto9 is a derivative of mors, 
fZporoszzffiftpoTo? a form existing in ^rrja-i/ifipoTo^ KXio/*- 
jSpoTo?, <f>0KTifi0poTO<;, repyfrififipoTos, and=tf M, / [ >OT05 € mortal' 
from Mors : yafiftpo? = fyafMepof: from ya/jLo?. Timber has 
no B in german Zimmern s to build ' = dutch Timmeren = 
danish T6mre=moesog. mostly Timryan: cf. germ. Zimmer- 
man € carpenter.' Fr. tonnerre= thunder. 

753. Between M and L a euphonic B is inserted. BXgnt- 
/ceiv the compounds of which occur in Homer is for ffi/3ka><r~ 
K€tv and that for ffio\coaK€tv from fioXew, with ejioXov. The 
homeric jiefipXercu as in T, 343. fj yv roc ov/eeri trarfyv 
fiera <j>p€<ri fiififfker 'A^Wev?, is for fACfieXero, fiefjuekerai. 
Even Lobeck agrees that fSkal; is rightly derived from iacl- 
Xclkos. BXtrrav 'take honey' is from MeTu, or MeTurra. 
Humilis= humble; tremere= tremble; cumulare=fr. Com- 
bler; simulare = fr. sembler, resemble; Camaracum = Cam- 
bray (Pott) ; grommeler = grumble ; dutch wammelen = 
wamble (Craven gloss.) = wabble. 

FINAL N. 

754. A final N represents in greek sometimes an S, as 
attic /eoirrofiev —doric /coTrrofies, latin csedimus; it represents 
a dental in tcoyfrov for -f/coyfra0, -[/coyfrafft, ; e/eoTrrev for -fetcoirreT, 
€ caedebat/ The accusative imparisyllabic terminations in N 
seem to be for dentals; thus epiv is for feptS from epiSa, 
X a pw for fx a P CT fr° m X a P LTa > r i € ^ MV f° r t7 6 ^ G,T from 76- 
Xtora : earlier forms doubtless be -fepiSav, fx a P CTav f 1"7 € " 
Xarav, answering to lapidem, gratiam. 

* So Varronianus, p. 191. 
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LABIALS TO R. 

755. The labials, and hence the gutturals, change into R. 
This was first observed, as far as I know, by Graff, who com- 
pared the old high german Birumes ' we are/ that is, Be 
adding the greek and latin termination -opes, -imus, Be- 
imus, with the Sanskrit equivalent Bhavamas. So Shwas, 
Cras. So the old latin in-seco appears in asserere Sermonem 
(ace.); eiircw, eiro$ in cipq/ca, epew. Barm = bosom from 
agls. Bugan, bow,, form of a bow, bay, Aepew, &e<f>ew, 
cf. Auf>0€pa ; Kapa=Ke<f>a\r). 

756. Berry =lat. Bacca, see 627. 

757. Shave = Sheer : agls. Scafan = Sceran = Keipewss* 
Hvpew. With Shearing then a Sheep may be connected 
etymologically*=agls* Sceap=K/oto? *13=serse Caor=gaelic 
Caora, welsh Corlan, ' sheepfold/ and perhaps by dropping 
the guttural Apveio?, Apves. An old english form is Shivk 
often used of cutting bread into slices. 

She asks one sheave of my lords white bread 
And a cup of his red red wine. 

Lord Beichan. 

Hence of the eucharistic bread transubstantiate 

Ac wen naujt that Oryst be to-schyft. 

William of Shoreham, p. 27. 

Thys manere senne nys naujt ones 

Act bys ischyt in thry, 
In thoujt, in speche, in dede amys 

Thys may ech manysyj. 

Id. p. 107. 

From this verb comes a derivative Shiver (as I maintain a 
passive participle for Shiven), a piece Shiven off. 

It was na wapen that man might welde 
Might get a shever out of their shelde. 

Ywaine and Gawain, 8177. 

■■■■ " ■■ »i i ' i i i ■ ir — i m ■ i ii |< — i Mi i — — ^m^»— 

* This suggestion rather more strongly expressed, wat doubted by 
Eudoxos. His doubts may be taken as denials : it is well there have 
been so few. 

t Ac, but. t Ysy, see. 
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Which we still use, " all in shivers," " break to shivers," and 
a new verb " Shiver to pieces." Shaft =agls. Sceaft, Sheaf 
=agls. Sceaf, Shape =agls. Scapan, agls. Sceadan with nu- 
merous derivatives are all very near, and all perhaps depend 
on Secare which appears in the teutonic Seax ' a sword/ and 
the skythian Xwyapts. 

758. Sow with lat. Sevi is thus connected with Serere. 
Sow = agls. Sawan = moesog. Saian = norse S&. Observe 
moesog. Saian for fsawan, and lat. Semen for fsev-men. 
This letter change reconciles yit with Sow, Sevi, Serere. 

758 a. Speed, XwevSew, art. 201, the agls. Speowan being 
nearer the root, may be compared with 'Zirepxew, supposing 
A and X not radical. Holding P to belong to the later 
phases of the teutonic, I look for a purer aspect of the root 
in Swift, which bears traces of a sibilate form of Vivere^ 
Quick. 

759. White = agls. Hwit=sanskr. Shwet has for its femi- 
nine lat. Creta. 

759 a. Weigh. A little apparently out of place, but in 
analogy with Bacca, Berry, Sage = Saw = Serra, will stand 
Weigh=<I>€f>ew=Ferre=Vehere. Wegan in agls. is 'bear, 
carry ' as well as 'weigh/ take an unpublished illustration 
" wegan jrin winsume geoc" 'to bear thy winsome yoke/ 

V TO L. 

760. V as it changes to R so it must also change to L. 
Thus our Sleep, is the Sanskrit Swap; thus the moesog. 
Slawan is the german Schweigen. Su-ovi-taurilia = Soli- 
taurilia; agls. SwaJje:=Slot=gaelic Slaod. Compare Sling, 
'ZQevSovrj, Funda, so named from the Spon which forms the 
bed in which the bolt lies. Of this change I shall say no 
more here. I assume it from the preceding, and shall give 
some examples as suggestions in word families. 

760 a. The change of R and D seems clearly to occur in 
KapvKetov Caduceus and in Hear = lat. Audire. Ar=Ad, 
see the article on Ar in Forcellini, so that Ar-morica, on the 
sea, ad mare, is equally significant in keltic and latin. 
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GUTTURALS TO M. 

761. Let those who take an interest in the history of words 
decide for themselves whether a guttural does not sometimes 
become an M. Part of the proof depends upon a proposition 
not yet fully worked out, that, namely, the Semitic languages 
are, in a measure, radically allied to the european. I shall 
content myself with submitting instances. Xi\«M=Mille? 
Kal the root of aXe?, sal, salt, as changed in hebrew, etc. to 
mal, in TwD ? Mill, Mv\rj, Molere are to be referred ulti- 
mately to kvK in KvXcecv? but see art. 45. Gall, Gold, Yolk, 
Yellow, Xo\r), X\g)/305 are connected by the idea of Yellow- 
ness j but Mel is also inseparable from yellowness and must 
have affinity to the other words, cf. welsh M&l 'honey/ 
Melyn, 'yellow.' In this case the labial forms Fel, Bilis, 
Fulvus, Flavus are found, and these are known to be ex- 
changeable for M. 

762. Milk seems another form of Ta\a,KT-os (gen.)=agls. 
Mile, Meolc=moesog. Miluks. 

763. Hand, if connected with KovS-vXo?, may be lat. 
Manus. That Manus was t^andus becomes quite evident 
from Mandare. 

764:. Mouth = germ. Mund may be connected with Xav- 
Saveiv. These instances have in them a large measure of 
doubt. 

ASSIMILATION. 

765. Of two concurrent consonants the latter commonly 
exerts some influence on the former. 

These noble Saxons were a nation hard and strong 
On sundry lands and seas in warfare nuzzled long. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, XX 

So Muzzle, Stirrup, Maggot, Scabbard, Bless, Daffodil, Blos- 
som, Accelerare, Assimilare, Assensus, etc. Tusser retains 
the older form of the first syllable of Maggot, " Sheep wrig- 
gling tail Hath mads without fail/' p. 145, like Mite, Meat. 
In greek *, 7, % give a preceding N the sound of NG, as 
eyteXT) pa, eyyeKav, ey^ecy, rvy%av€w; ir 9 /8, <j> turn N into M 
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as efMTcfiuv, efifiairrew, e^vvai ; X, p, p assimilate N to tkem- 
selves as eXXevrreiv efifievew, avppa^au In the formation 
of verbs a dental takes k for its guttural, a /t takes 7, an 
aspirate takes x '• && teXe/crai, Sieikeyfieda, €\e%07], and these 
changes are constant; yrcu, Kfiai y kOtjv are impossible com- 
binations. Two mutes of different organs can come together 
only when the second is a dental; here the preposition ex 
forms an exception. Before a tenuis only a tenuis can stand, 
before an aspirate an aspirate, before a medial a medial; 
thus hrra, efiSofjbo? ; o/ct<d, 078009 ; Kp\nrruv> tcpvft&rjv \ ypair- 
tov, ypa/3Srjv 9 ypa<j>07)vai ; irXeyS^v, TrXe^fle^ : here the foreign 
word E/cftaTdva is an exception and the same aspirate is not 
doubled as Xa7r<f>co not fa-cufxjxo. An M changes a preceding 
labial into M as ypafifirj for -fypa^firj XeXeififievo? for f^- 
Xenrfievos. An M changes a preceding guttural generally 
into a 7, as Teu%e*v, rervyficu, irXeKecv, irkeyfia; but some 
exceptions as a/c/417, €%/&a, reKpxop are met with. An M often 
changes a preceding dental into an 2, as a&eiv, pcrfjua, ireiOew, 
ireireuTfuiL. Here exceptions occur as iSfitov, /cevO/juw, wot/ao?. 
This rule shews that cafiev, tare, taaaiv are for t£/i*v, iSere, 
iSaaw, and equivalent to oihap&v, ot&are, oihaatv. Dentals 
stand only before liquids. Dentals before other dentals 
change to 2, as rfievdeu, rjo-Orjv; ireidew, Treioreov. On this 
change with N see art. 705. 

766. The latin is subject to some of these rules as in com- 
bibere, comminari, corruere. Officere is ob-facere, officium 
is opi-ficium, officina is operi-ficina. The old lost leg ' lie ' 
as in Xeyeadac produces Lectus, Tegmen but Tectum : Lugere 
but Luctus. Quamquam Vmquam are nearer to the usual 
simple forms, but euphony requires Quanquam, Vnquam. So 
Longobardi= Lombards, Amita=Aunt, Emmet = Ant. 

767. Of a/j,<j>i€wwcu the root, if ascertained by the Sanskrit, 
was Fea- and Feawfii, became by assimilation FewufLi. The 
same assimilation is found in the old ionic E/t/u, ' I am/ as 
in the vase, where a charioteer drives without reins by means 
of a rod; TONA0EN0NAQAON : EMI, tov A0 V vn0ev 
a0\cov eji/M and in Afifies ( we ' compared with the Sanskrit 
oblique cases in Asm, as accusative Asman. 

o 
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768. An S succeeding changes P to K in Proximus from 
Prope, G to K in Maximus from Mag-nus, fiey-a?, and in 
Buxom for agls. Beugsam, ' compliant/ 

769. Navel =Ofi<f>a\o$. This appears probable on sepa- 
rating the labials fova<j>aXos. 

770. HEMP=sKawa)845=sanskr. Shan-an. 

771. More rarely in assimilation the latter consonant takes 
the sound of the former; thus oWvfu is for foXwyu: the 
aeolic oinraTa is for -\oir-paTa in attic ofifmra ; Mollis = 
futkatcos fiaXOatcos, Bully for fbalg-ig. 

772. Hoard = agls. Hord maybe thus Horreumj that it 
is not from Far is evident, since it stores grain not meal 
or flour. 

LETTERS LOST. 

773. The suppression of consonants exhibits some remark- 
able examples. Syllables, single letters are dropped from the 
beginning, from the middle and from the end of words. 
Consonants before vowels or before other consonants dis- 
appear : nothing preserves a word from change. From assi- 
milation it is very easy to pass to omission; thus it is a 
rule in Spanish to write but one consonant, so that Ad, Con, 
Modus being placed in latin under the influence of assimila- 
tion produce Accommodare, but the Spanish writes Acomodar. 
The same process has worked itself out in other languages, 
where the spoken not the printed language has been acted 
on. Custom and the influence of german philology impose 
upon us a necessity for methodical treatment even in the 
fantastic changes we shall now consider. We therefore first 
take the anlaut, or initial letters of words. 

774. An imperfect assimilation half reaching suppression 
may be observed in course of operation with the Spanish: 
thus Flamma=span. Llama; Clamare=sp. Llamar; Planus 
= sp. Llano; Planctus = sp. Llanto; Clavis = sp. Llave; 
Plenus=sp. Lleno; Plorare=sp. Llorar; Pluere=sp. Llover. 
The welsh presents occasionally similar phenomena. Llan 
'a village with a church, also an area' is Planus; Llawn 
'full' is Plenus; Llyg 'a shrew mouse' is Glirem; Llawr 
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is Floor; Lliban is Glib. Of these the two first are pro- 
bably borrowed from the latin. The french also has altered 
Glires into Loirs. 

775. The loss of letters in the life of words is as the loss of 
limbs in the life of men, not to be accounted for by any one 
cause. Within our own time the word Omnibus has been 
inventively applied to a new carriage, and it has been cut 
down by almost general consent to Bus. Fender, Fencing, 
Fences are for Defender, Defencing, Defence, Drawing room 
for Withdrawing room, Livery for Delivery, Tender for 
Attender, Stress for Distress, Story for History, Spend for 
Expend, so we find Spense for Expense (Thomas Beket 1388), 
Scomfit for Discomfit, Spise for Despise, " Idil speche I rede 
thou spyse" (Songs and Carols, p. 1), Kever for Recover, 
Recuperare. " Several verbs even at this day are used some- 
times with and sometimes without the vowel, as Espy, Escape, 
Establish," etc. (Guests English Rhythms, I. p. 36, where 
the subject is illustrated.) Thus the old grammarians take 
rpam-efr i table ' to be frerpaTre^a c a four foot/ Kara airo^o\qv 
Tip T€ ovXXafir)?, eari yap rerpairel^a (Zonaras). Pott (Etym. 
F. II. 108) thinks plausibly that Culina is fcoculina from co- 
quere. K/ro?, Kt€vo9 ' a comb ' is so like to Pecten, Pectinis 
that it must be supposed to have lost the two first letters and 
to be a participial substantive from Pectere. The perpetual 
application to the study of latin has checked the disposition 
shewn in our early writers to cut off the heads of latin words, 
of which countless examples might be given. 

Therfore iloren is this luy tel faunt *. 

KyngofTars, 563. 
When that lady fayr of face 
With mete and drynke keveredf was. 

Emare, 374 

776. Some examples have already been given of initial 
vowels existing here, deficient there : apis = bee, aper=boar, 
episcopus = bishop, acerbus = herbe (germ), Ariminum = Ri- 
mini, adamanta = diamond, la Poule = Apulia, amaracus = 
marjoram, api0fto$=: pvO/xos, €0e\€tv= fleXavssvelle, aarepa= 
star, stella. 

* Infant. t Recuperata. 

o2 
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777. Lead appears to be the causative of the verb fekevOew. 
The agls. is Laedan. The moesog. Lefyan by its compounds 
translates the compounds of €\0eiv, and it = agls. LrSan. Let, 
' missum facere, sinere ' appears also of the same group. On 
the other hand Let, 'impedire/ belongs to Late, and agls. 
Latian ' tardare/ Whether the phrases ' lead corn, lead hay/ 
customary in most counties, belong to this seems doubtful ; 
they are rather to be referred to Load = agls. and moesog. 
HlaJ?an, 

778. Red, Redden, poSov are to be compared with Epet/do? 
'redness/ ~Epeu<rcu ' redden/ 2. 329, TZpvBpos 'red/ 

779. Rime (rhyme) is the agls. Rim 'number/ which is 
doubtless equivalent to 'PvO/aos, Api6fio$. ' In these words I 
imagine the to be radical and the ft afformative ; so as to 
make the agls. Rim stand for friftm. In support of this 
view observe that the moesog. RaJ?yan in the compound Gara- 
|?yan translates apidfieiv. If rightly explained, vqpiros v\rj 
in Hesiod (Works and Days) =vr)pL0fto? v\r). In welsh Crif 
is ' a row of notches/ Eirif ' a number, a counting/ Behind 
all these forms must lie a root such as we see in x a P aK > gi^g 
yaparffios, indicating the Scorings/ot Scratches, the ypa/ifiai, 
by which numbers are marked ; or else such an arabic root as 
Carat, (four grains), properly Kir&t, a berry of the /cepaTiov 
order, connected possibly with Grit, with Margarita, and with 
arabic Gharaz-un, ' sphserula vitrea, a talisman/ Gliarazah-un 
' gemma, omnisque res in seriem coniuncta/ D*pfin series 
margaritarum. 

GUTTURALS LOST IN ANLAUT. 

780. Roof = Opo<fyr) = agls. Hrof = moesog. Hrot. Here 
the H marks a lost guttural, which is found probably in 
Carpere ; KaOvirepBev epetyav, Xa^yrjevr opocfrov XeifuwoOev 
afirjaavres, SI. 451 . Opo<f>i], epe^etv, epeirreiv are closely allied. 

781. Of the loss of gutturals whether before vowels or con- 
sonants examples have been already given, icqiros = ape ; tcairpo? 
= aper, carpere = epeTrreiv, %apa<y/&os == aptdftos, con-lectus 
gives a\o%o$, con- vulva gives a$e\<f>os, ^ra=anserem, yaia 
= aia, corvus = raven, gnoscere = noscere, y\vtcvpi£a = li- 
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quorice, Clanius = Lagno, glires = loirs (fr.), Kkerrrew = lift, 
/c\iv€iv=lea,n, clump =friesic Klomp=Lump, creep =repere, 
#cvt&7= nettle, knot = nodus, knit=nectere, *ow8e9=nits, cir- 
culus=ring, gleam = lumen, Xafiireiv, /c\v€iv= listen, come= 
kwiman= venire, quean, cunnus= Venus, glad=hetus, quick 
= vivus, grab = rapere, gloria = laudem. A good example 
may be seen in Amulet a word of arabic extraction and signi- 
fying ' a thing carried ;' we have the same root in Camel ' the 
carrier :' all the intermediate steps are lost to the english, 
and we observe nothing but the falling away of the guttural. 

782. Chop ' barter ' is probably akin to old and good latin 
Cambire : which was perhaps a form of Afieifteiv, of which the 
forms afievcracrOat, (Pind. Pyth. i. 45. xi. 38), afievaeadac 
testify that fafiefieiv, \afieveiv were possible spellings. 

783. GRiN=agls. Grinan=dan.Grine=swed.Grina=germ. 
Greinen. Cf. Ringi ; " grin like a dog" says our version of 
the bible, Ps. lix. 6. 14. Rictus then is formed by ejecting 
N, art. 860. The gaelic Drein converts G to D, art. 579. 

784. Loin = Clunis= Flank. In friesland Lunk is ' hip- 
bone,' otherwise ' upper thigh/ (oberschenkel). See Loin= 
Latus. 

786. Marrow perhaps Mucus, MveXo? : see art. 902. 

DENTALS LOST IN ANLAUT. 

787. Of the loss of dentals in anlaut we have examples well 
established, as Bonus from Duonus dropping the D and 
changing the vowel to B : Dvonvs is still extant in the epitaph 
of L. Scipio. etc. Bis in the same manner from fduis, Bini 
for fduini, Bellum for Duellum, Billii for Duillii (Quinctilianus, 
I. iv.). It is clear also that Iterum is for tduiterum=A€i/- 
repov. The Twinkling of the stars is a frequentative of the 
Winking of the eyes. " Twink with the eye " occurs in Wit 
and Folly, 21 (Percy Soc). 

Not suffering the least twinckling sleepe to start 
Into her eye, which th' heart mote have relieved. 

F.Q. V. vi. 24 

We retain the old form in " the Twinkling of an eye" 
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788. The anglosaxon Begen ' both* is in the same manner 
formed from Twegen ( two/ and the whole declension of the 
two corresponds : thus, 

T.N. 

Bfc 



M. 


P.N. 


M. 


N. Twegen. 


Tw&. 


Begen 


G. Twegra. 




Begra. 


D. Twam. 




Bam. 



The moesog. Bai ' both ' stands in the same relation to moesog. 
Twai, ' two/ Whatever the termination be, the origin of the 
initial B will be the same, and Both = moesog. Bayojra is a 
derivative form of Two. 

789. An immediate result of these observations is a sus- 
picion that lat. Am-bo, A/£-^a>, sanskr. Ubhau, are compounds, 
of which the second syllable is a disguised Duo, Ava>, dwau. 

790. Some words in Sanskrit and latin beginning with I we 
may conjecture to have dropped a D, as Ianus for fdianus, 
Iuglans for Aio? fiaXavos, and of these some were apparently 
derivatives of Duo, which was capable of the form Di as in 
hicucoaioi. Thus the island of Java (Yava) is so called, says 
Humboldt, from the two stalked barley, called in Sanskrit 
Yavah. Thi& is the greek Jea, where f answers to Di, not, I 
think, to I, as in Zeus, Aw, ^rjrifrrj^ itavrqTK)*; itself perhaps 
from Svo. In the same way 

791. Yoke = Iugum = sanskr. Yug-an = Zvyov are all for 
diugum. 

792. Twin = sanskr. Yamas=lat. Gemmus== A ^17*09 which 
has reduplication. 

793. tyokester probably =Vxor. And Iecur= sanskr. Yakrit 
is for fdia-krit, two-formed, dis-creatus, on account of its two 
lobes, which, I am assured, would be noticed by a common 
observer. The syllable Car as representative of the sanskr. 
Kri ' make ' is found also in Carmen. c H7ra/>, fpraro^ belongs 
rather to the hebrew *?ifl and the arabic. Lassen has ob- 
served that sanskr. Yam-, meaning in the neuter * a pair/ in 
the masc. ' a twin/ is the chief syllable of Geminus, Tafjueiv. 
Of Yam it must be conceded that it is a derivative of Two in 
some of its forms, but of Tapo? it may be doubted whether 
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the marriage feast is not an earlier sense, and we should 
otherwise expect an initial Z as in £vyov. 

794. T is omitted before a vowel. Trpyavov in ionic was 
Hyavov. Athenseos vi. 229. Xcopts Se rov 7 oroixeiov Iwve? 
tjyavov \eyov<Tiv d>$ Avcuepew x €L P a T ' & vywip fiakew. So 
also in the plural article, ol, at had an older form rot, rai 
frequent in Homer and the dialects. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the singular nominative was to?, ra } toS; but 
historical evidence is not thought to support that view, since 
the moesog. is Sa, S6, pata, the agls. is Se, Seo, pset, and the 
sanskr. is Sah, &k, Tad or Tat* To say in- face of this evidence 
that the S has arisen from a T is disapproved as too pre- 
sumptuous. We have however in Toiovto? a fresh proof of 
the omission of T, for a combination of toi and rovrov makes 
toiovtov, and so through all cases, reserving only the nom. 
sing. m. f. For myself I believe that Vnde= fcunde, requires 
us to take Inde as = tinde, Vbi=fcubi, requires Ibi=ftibi 
with the demonstrative T. So o>9=Ta>9= Thus. If T before 
a vowel can be omitted, it may be that AA;?/v=Tacenter, opyav 
=Turgere. 

795. To this place it belongs to observe that Spenser uses 
many words in which Dis is reduced to S, as Scerne for Discern, 
Scryde for Descried, Sdeign for Disdain, Stresse for Distress. 
The italian has many similar formations as Sballare, Sbandare, 
Sbarazzare, Sbarbare, Sbarcare 'disbark/ Sbilanciare 'throw 
out of balance/ Sboccare 'debouche/ Sborsare 'disburse/ 
Sbrogliare ' disembroil/ Scalzare=discalceare, Scapestrare= 
discapistrare, Scapigliare=discapillare= Dishevel, Scaricare= 
Discharge, Scatenare = Dechainer, Scendere = Descendere 
(losing De), Scernere = Discernere, Schermire = Discernere 
'fight/ whence Schermaglia, Scrimaglia, Skirmish, Skrim- 
mage = Discrimen. Scorticare = Discorticare ' to unbark/ 
whence probably our Scorch. This list might be much 
extended. 

796. Dim === agls. Dim = norse Dimmr = provincial english 
Dunch=germ. Dunkel. Buttmann (Lexil. II. 266) finds "a 
very striking, but certain and long recognized example of a 
word which in the same language appears in five different 
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forms passing into one another ; £o<f>os, $vo<f>o$, yvo<f)o<;, Kve<f>a^ > 
ve<f>o$." Tenebrae seems the latin representative of these 
forms and Dim, Dunch seem to be the original root preserved. 
If so, V€<f>os, v€<f>€\rj, nubes, nebula with agls. Nip ' darkness ' 
have lost an initial dental. Has also Night? Of Dunch, 
Halliwell gives, Dunch passage, ' a blind dark passage/ 

What with the zmoke and what with the criez 
I waz amozt blind and dunch in mine eyes. 

797. Reap =Ape7re«/= agls. Ripan=moesog. Raupyanused 
of plucking the ears of corn. Apeiravov, Apeiravq is a reap 
hook. Carpere, Sarpere may be not radically distinct. Cf. 
agls. Drepan ' strike/ moesog. ga-draban ' cut ' (as, out of a 
rock), norse at drepa ' strike, kill/ drubbing. Cf. 780. 

798. Ridge ' back/ The lat. Tergura, Dorsum, also paxv; 
the spine, also Tpa^Xo? ' the neck/ should be considered as 
allied to this word. Possibly Tpa^i;? may be the essential 
idea, as the spinal processes of the neck and back are very 
rough, especially to a rider. " Smote the boore on the ridge/ 1 
Mort d'Arthure, vol. i. chap. xii. Agls. Hrycg = Hryggr = 
germ. Ruck = scotch Rig. " Spina dorsi totius structure 
fultura est, ut erecti stare possimus: constituitur autem e 
triginta quatuor vertebris=The chine or backbone is the prop 
of the whole frame or pack ; that we may be able to stand 
bolt up-right : now it is made up of four and thirty rack bones/ 1 
Janua Linguarum, 259. 

Hit berth on rugge grete semes* 
An dra3> bivore grete temes. 

Owl and Nightingale, 773. 

She helped him opon his hors ryg. 

Ywaine and Gawin, 1834 

799. Rough = Tpa^v9? = agls. Ruh, for frog* In the 
moesog. cf. Jmits-fill ' leprosy/ rough skin ; also Tparyos ( the 
he-goat* with his rough shaggy coat : a long or short vowel 
makes no conclusion. The welsh Cryg ' rough' may be 
another form and may explain the H in the previous word, 
Hrycg. 

* Of the horse. Semes = loads : cf. agls. Syman, 
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800. RuB=T>£ew/==lat. Terere (with Trivi) =germ, Reiben 
= dutch Wryven, which last helps nothing. 
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801. Of the suppression of labials we have examples in the 
seolic TUpoSov = att. poBov ; seol. Bpvrrjp = att. r I?vn?p; seol. 
Bpa/eo? = att. 'Paw? (Greg. Kor, etc.) ; seol. Bprjrayp = att. 
pfjrcop (Priscian). Compare BpvyriaaoOai a>9 \ea>v (Hesych.) 
with Rugire. The emperor Geta was so far given to philolo- 
gical study as to say Agni balant, leones rugiunt (Spartianus 
in Geta). At the end of Valcknaers Ammonios are some 
similar lists, and they give Aewv Bpxrxarcu. Eogare repre- 
sents doubtless the active of Precari, and germ. Fragen. The 
germ. Loschen ' extinguish ' is in Kilian Bluschen. P4709 = 
Frigus, see by way of confirmation, T. 325, piyebavrjs 'EXsvj?? 
' that one shudders at/ So old eng. Rach =Brach ' a hound/ 
Lin=agls. Linnan (Andreas, 2277) = Blinnan = old engl. 
Blin, ' cease/ " The heart never lin's panting or throbbing " 
" sine requie palpitat." ( Janua Linguarum, 274 : the word 
is of frequent occurrence in old english.) 

The pipe went so meryly, 
That I coude never blynne. 

The Frere and the Boye, 306. 

As in pronouncing Two, Sword, Greenwich, Woolwich, War- 
wick, Berwick, we drop the w, so also sometimes in greek. 
The change of kw or koppa to k or kappa has been already 
mentioned. AcoSe/ca for AvcoSe/ea At? for Twice = Bis; 
Aoto? seems to have a compensative O, as in the aristo- 
phanic /coal; =qwack. 

802. Belch. BpvxaaOai, Eugire 'to bellow ' are very 
similar in form to T&pevyew ' bellow/ 2. 580, ravpov cpvyfirjXov 
exerqv c were holding a bellowing bull/ T. 404, rjpvyev m 
ravpov, and this has the very letters of T&pevyeadcu ' belch/ 
e-ructare. An initial B appears in irish and gaelic Bruchd ' a 
belch '=breton Breugeud. These forms we presume to have 
a common origin : compare Bbay, BpejAew, Fremere, welsh 
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Breferad ' a bellowing/ Brefer ' to bleat, bellow/ But since 
L, R easily interchange, BXefieawcw (in Homer), Belch, Bel- 
low, Bull, Balare, Bleat, BXrjxrj, Bell (of a stag) are also at 
no great distance. 

803. Bleak (a fish)=Aet>*i;. The family to which Bleak, 
Blank, fr. Blanc, belong has been recounted in art. 529. 
The latin name for the fish Alburnus is trao slated Bleak 
with the remark " calPd so because it is of a palish white." 
(janua Linguarum, 166.) The affinity of these groups is 
strongly seen in the agls. Blaecern = Lucerna. The white 
mark on a horses face is a Blaze. In the germ. Augenblick 
exists the sense ' look, glance/ as in Lumina ' the eyes.' 

The Iyoun bremly on tham blist. 

Ywayne And Gawain, 3l6*$. 

804. Break, WRilCK=lat. Frangere== r P?7ffaf, 'Prjyvwai^ 
agls. Brecan=moesog. Brikan=isl. Braka. 

805. Broak, Brock, ' belch ' in east Anglia according to 
Forby. The agls. is Roccetan (not as Forby gives it)=lat. 
e*ructare=Ep6U7€(7^a6. Cf. Rumen for -frugmen. Referring 
to the remarks above, Brook, art. 423, the greek words for 
throat come into immediate connexion, B/>o^0o9, Bpor^o?, 
etc., and it seems pvyx°* ' snou V Ronchi f snoring/ 

806. FisH = lat. Piscis=agls. Fisc = moesog. Fisks is sus- 
pected to be I^v? with loss of labial and sibilation. The 
welsh Pysg compared with the gaelic and irish Iasg affords 
some confirmation. 

807. Frayne =ss agls. Fregnan =± germ. Fragen = moesog. 
Fraihnan=norse Fregna=lat. Rogare. Other forms sibilate 
the guttural as moesog. Fraisan==norse Freista=agls. Frasian. 

I frayned him if he wolde fight* 

Ywaine and Gawin, 272. 

f And if ani man the oght frayn, 

Seeke now lely* that thou laynf. 
Id. 679. 

* Lely = loyally. f Layn= conceal. So also 2195. 
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808. Fresh slat. Becens = agls. Ferscs±germ. Frisch = 
swed. Foersk. 

808 a. Lick (give him a licking) has not yet been found in 
agls. It appears however to be of the true breed : it pro* 
bably =^= moesog. Bliggtf an = lat. Plectere = Flog, etc. ffligere 
in Affligere, Profligare, Confligere. 

809. Liketh = lat. Placet = agls. Lica"S (as, me lica$=mihi 
placet) = moesog. Leikan (inf.=:placere, as Gu}>a galeikan ni 
magun ' cannot please God/ Romans vii. 8). Libet seems = 
Placet with loss of P and substitution for guttural. See on 
List, Lust which then matches Libido, and Pleasure. Ob- 
serve that welsh Blys = Lust, which reminds us of Bliss, 
Bless = agls. Bletsian, Blithe, Blandus, Blandiri, which may 
be duplicates of Placere. 

My gayest gelding I thee gave 

To ride wherever liked thee ! 
No lady ever was so brave, 

And yet thou wouldest not love me. 

Lady Greensleeves in Ellis, ii. 396. 

My fader, it hath stonde thus, 
That if the tresor of Croesus 
And all the golde of Octavien 
Forth with the richesse of Yndien 
Of perles and of riche stones 
Were all togider min at ones 
I set it at no more accompt 
Than wolde a bare straw amount, 
To yive it her all in a day 
Be so that to that swete may 
It mighte like or more or less. 

Gower, lib. v. p. 285. 

Quod Achab thanne : There is one 
A brothel, which Micheas hight ; 
But he ne comth nought in my sight 
For he hath long in prison laien j 
Him liked never yet to saien 
A goodly word to my plesaunce. 

Gpwer, lib. vii. p. 172. 

I make myn avowe, sayd Lytell Johan 
These strokes lyketh well me. 

A Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode, iii. 87. 
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Ac* therof liked him nought to take. 

Sir Gy of Warwike, p. 157. 

Most goodly persone, most leve and dere 
That hir best likethe. 

Lydgates Minor Poems, p. 34 

810. Lisp (verb)=lat. Blsesus (adj.) = agls. Wlips Wlisp 
(adj. in iElfric gloss.) = germ. Lispeln (verb) = swed. Lsespa 
=dan. Lsespe. 

810 a. Lock of hair = agls. Loce=II\o/ca/w. See 442 a, 
447 , etc. 

811. Rain. Bpexew ' to moisten ' seems to be an old form 
of germ. Regen=agls. Regnan, Rinan 'to rain/ So in the 
Anakreontica Bpexpfiai 8e /caaeXrjvov koto, w/cra ireirXavqfiai 
' I am getting wet with the rain/ See Lobeck Phrynich.j 
p. 291. Rigare is very close. See 841. 

812. TVort (an herb)=lat. Herba=agls. Weort, Wyrt=± 
moesog. Waurts. (B and T as in Womb = Venter, Lumbi= 
Lenden.) That the latin should have lost the W, generally 
retained, may seem surprising : it is equally so that the 
moesog. is also deficient, for our Ob-chard = moesog. Aurti- 
gards, ' a wort garden/ #w;7ro9, and Aurtya is a gardener. W 
is generally preserved in the moesog. Another example of 
the loss with a compensative A is probably found in Aims ; 
see 383. 

And ;yt he hakkyt hem smallere 
Than wortes to the pot. 

Songs and Carols, p. 101. 

813. Of the omission of initial L the following example is 
found in greek Aeifciv^Eifciv, (as Od. 0. 531,532). The 
remainder are very far from convincing: ly 8rj=®v€ui com- 
pared with AvySo? (the same), AcuTjrr)po$=Ai'>lrr)pos (? cf. 
Ai<f>vi8io<;). Aafyvaaew = A<f>v<r<rew, Aayyt) = Axyq. Ihre 
thinks that the swed. Laka ' to cure/ akin to Leech f a phy- 
sician/ = agls. Laece, is the Scandinavian form of AjceicrOcu: 
but I am disposed to compare welsh Iach, 'sane, sound, 
whole ' with taadai (for fia/c eaBai) and aicuaQai. Ihre also 
compares Lamb with Ajivos, Liver with Hirap, but I see no 

* Ac=but 
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reason to follow him. An example of lost L in friesic Jacht 
for Ljeacht=germ. Licht= Light (Outzen). 

Of the two examples I am about to produce nothing beyond 
a possibility that they are valid can be alleged ; that Famelicus 
contains a teutonic termination appears very uncertain, and 
that a lost letter in Homer is a Yau rather than an L is to be 
presumed, since L was familiar to the scribes while F was not. 
The first might even be put thus: such a word as Fei/eew 
began primitively with an additional initial, Like also had a 
lost initial, and in those circumstances V and L are inter- 
changeable. Art. 760. 

814. Like. Is eoifeevai = -fXeXoc/cevac ? €t*o>9 = fXet/tw? ? 
No evidence for -\FeFoucevai, beyond the scansion, which 
would equally admit fkekoiicevai, has yet been discovered. 
The agls. Lie occurs in numerous derivatives and=moesog. 
root fleiks in derivatives =norse Likr. Such lines as y8. 283, 
Trjkefiaxq) & eifcvca Kara irrdkw tpx 61 " irouriy are reconcileable 
with Bentleys theory about the digamma, that Se was capable 
of becoming 8 before it, but some other doctrine must be in- 
vented for &\€L/cvui. Let us mark by the way, in confirma- 
tion of Bentley, that in the teutonic languages the negative 
Ne coalesces with a W following, so that Ne wot = Not; Ne 
were=Nere. They frequently occur in all our old english. 

815. Otter = lat. Lutra? = agls. Oter, Otyr=norse Otr= 
sanskr. Udr-as. The greek is a compound EwSpo?. 

816. An L sometimes falls away when it is the second 
letter, a consonant preceding. This is something more than 

' Piano from Planus, ital. Pianto from Planctus, ital. Fiato from 
Flatus, but ital. Bestemiare=B\ocr<^7/A64v is sufficient. Butt- 
mann (Lexil. I. 76) considers eiar<vy\o<; for -[e/eirXaryXos, 
Tivekos for firkveXo? from irXweiv, Xekirjfievo? for •fXekiXrjfjueyo^ 
Tvfjbvo? must be participial, the welsh Llom 'bare, naked,' 
helps us to -fykvfivo? akin to Glubere and to r^O. Obliquitas 
=breton Beskel=fr. Biais=eng. Bias. I believe Fistula to 
be for fflistula from flare, like blast : perhaps with R inserted 
it appears in the unexplained 

With trompes, pipes, and with fristele. 

Ywaine and Gawin, 1396. 
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Pestis to be for fplestis from Plectere=7r\?7<r<retv, in the. 
hebrew we find the same word for 'blow' and pestilence: 
Fons I suppose to be Fluens. So Pucker is not saxon and 
seems to be Plicare, Pleach, Plash. 

817. Blow = Flare is &vaav for -\<f>Xv<rav. Homer has 
<bvaai 'bellows/ This seems quite clear from Bladder, 
Blister = &Xv/crawa, Vesica, Pustula. 

818. Flap appears with loss of initial in agls. Laepe, ora, 
fimbria, germ. Lappen, which are the source of Lap, Lappet : 
so overlap. Fimbria appears to me to be for flimbria and 
akin to the agls. 

819. Flask = agls. Flasc = welsh Flasg. Cf. Basket = 
lat. Fiscus= welsh Basged. Flasket is in Kersey, a great sort 
of basket, Flask is properly now bottle inclosed in a plaited 
covering : both are from moesog, Flahta, irXeyfui, root TrXeiceiv. 

820. Flee = agls. Fleogan, Fligan, Fleon == &€vyeiv = lat. 
Fugere=isl. Flya=germ. Fliehen. The moesog. is JJiuhon 
with 0. Does the welsh Ffoi ' fugere ' our Fowl, and the 
german Fiigel argue against this comparison ? Filix ' fern * 
argues in favour of it, for Filix like Fern and IItc/h? should 
mean Feathery, like Pluma. 

He that byfleke wel lecherye 
Bivlekth foule continuance. 

William of Shoreham, p. 36L 

821. Glad = lat. Laetus. Cf. Y^Qeiv, TeyrjOwai, Gaudere. 

822. Key = agls. Caeg. Cf. Clavis=KX«49. 

823. M. Buttmann (Lexil. I. 195) desiring to prove that 
OvXai, OXai, are represented in lat. by Mola, parallels the 
loss of M by Mia = la; Mars, Mas, Maris = A/wy?, Appyv; 
MaXrj, Maaxakr) = Ala, Axilla; MovOoXeveiv = OvOoXevew ; 
Moff^o? ' branch ' = Oa^o? Helladius ap. Phot, cclxxix. 6V* to 
AXevpov Kara rrXeovaa-fjuov rov p, eartv evpew MaXeupov. So 
A\<j>ira will be ip,aX<f>ira, AXecrcu ffjuaXeo-ai, and belongs to 
Mill. 

824. N. That initial N may be dropped appears from 
Adder which is agls. Naedre = norse Nadra = welsh Nadr = 
gaelic irish Nathair, but dutch Adder. Apron seems to be 
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for Napron like Napkin, Napery. So in Promptorium Par- 
vuloram Barmclothe : napron. 

And with her napron fair and white ywash 
She wypid soft hir eyen for teris that she out lash *. 
History of Beryn (initio). 

Nombles was later spelt Humbles, Umbles. 

They wasshed togyder and wyped bothe, 

And set tyll theyr dynere ; 
Brede and wyne they had ynough 

And nombles of the dere. 

A Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode, 124. 

" We eat the humbles or bowels as a delicate meat " ( Janua 
Linguarum lit. v. 25). The french has Nombles, 'partie du 
cerf qui s'eleve entre les cuisses.' pumle is in the agls. 
dictionaries. 

825. R. At least when another letter precedes, R is 
omitted, sometimes, it is inserted. So Tremere= Tremble = 
span. Tembiar. Fimbria = Fringe, Fanny is for Frances, 
that Bust = Breast, always probable, one may be convinced 
by the friesic Bostsa'l =s* germ. Brustsiele, ' horse collar/ in 
this case Borst becomes Bost, before R is lost ; so in english 
" Fust of all/' The agls. Grantabrycge= Cambridge. 

...... And for jny subject chois 

To sing the Ryel Thrissill and the Rose. 

Dunbar, Thistle and Rose, xxvii. so xix. 

Tug = Drag. Ducere * Trahere = for ftragere, Beck = Brook ? 
moesog. Freidyan = 4>etS€o-^at? Cremare= Spanish Quemar, 
Pinguis =s span. Pringue, germ. Sprechen = Speak, sanskr. 
Kramel= Camel. Is Tpeyeiv akin to rcuxytf Hport,= sanskr. 
Prati=IIoT^. &pv<t>aicToi the barrier between the court and 
the audience is a change from f8pv<f>pa/cTov. The welsh Coch 
' red ' answers to the erse Croch ' red * also ( saflron ; 9 hence 
Coccus may be of one origin with Crocus; a deep yellow 
becomes a red. Tabula I scarce doubt, is the diminutive of 
Trabs. Timere which is without corresponding forms in other 
languages may be Tremere, which has teutonic equivalents. 
And Temere € rashly ' is only Trepide ' hurriedly ' otherwise 
* Out lash is ut-leccan sibilate, * let drop out/ see Leak, 136. Cf. Lushy. 
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ftremide ; so Temerarius. Dumus, Dumetum for fdrumus, 

fdrumetum answering to the Sanskrit. The scotch say Prin 

for Pin. 

She prinned the dishclout to his tail 
And cooled him wi' a waterpaiL 

Song. 

And this to be seen in the agls. Preon, ' a fibula, brooch, 1 
that is, pin, also Ear preon s inauris ' s ear ring ' that is, ear 
pin. We seem here to have a participle of Prick, pricend, 
which =Breakend= Piercing, so that Preon = Brooch. 

826. Finch = lat. Fringilla. For the other equivalents 
see 655. 

827. Drag = Draw = lat. Ducere?=Trahere. 

827 a. Groom = agls. Guma = Homo, see 943 a. Bride- 
groom is agls. Bridguma. See the dutch in 368. 

Ant bring me to ]>i brihte bur* 
Brudgume of wunne f. 

Seinte Marharete, fol. 52. b. 8. 

LETTERS LOST IN INLAUT. 

828. In the middle syllables of words, or in the Inlaut, 
gutturals, dentals, labials, and S are omitted. As examples 
of the omission of gutturals take 27reo9=lat. Specus, Apvoyft 
' woodpecker ' for fSpv-tcoyfr, the compounds in -7r\ou9, -irXoo? 
from TrXe/ceiv, ijria&as (II. II. 459) ss^c^oSa?, Hpa>l ' early in 
the morning ' compared with the Sanskrit Pr&k. flov, art. 
543, if compared with Egg, etc. has lost a guttural. Frigus 
is perhaps the labiate form of Kpt/09, Facere perhaps =Uo€iv, 
Uoiew, Te0v€G>$ = redvrj/ca)*;, redvavai = redvrj/cevcu, eorw = 
eorrj/cm, earavcu = eorrj/cevai, eorafiev = itrrq/caftev. Hence 
Grimm compares germ. Schweigen with ^ccoiray. Dodrans 
for dequadrans. Before a consonant also ; Limen from \eyeiv 
€ to lay/ ? Quini from Quinque, Deni from Decern, Duodeni 
from Duodecim, Aranea from Kpayvq, Lana if it be Aaxyrj, 
'Erjfia must be connected with Signum, Planus for fpl&cnus, 
Examen from Exigere, Contaminare compared with Contagium, 
Pinus if, as Buttman holds, it be fpicnus, Rumen from epeu- 

* Bur = bower, t Wunne, joy. 
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yeaOai, Sumen from Sugere, Lumen from Lucere, Vita for 
fvicta from Quick. If Vanus be fvacnus it is related to 
Vacuus. Struere is for strucere as appears from Struxi, Struc- 
tum. Pluo is for ffluco as appears by Fluxi, Fluctus. Hill 
=germ. Hugel, Seal = lat. Sigillum, Wain = Wagon, Wains- 
cot = Wagen-scot = wall-snide, a thin shive of wood for the 
wall, Rail = germ. Riegel, Sail = germ. Segel, Nail = germ. 
Nagei, Frail =lat. Fragilis, Tile=lat. Tegula, Sure = lat. Se- 
curus, Strait = Streight = lat. Strictus = fr. Etroit ; Flail is 
from Flog (not Fliegen). Tain or Tane is old pronunciation 
for Taken; Made is for Maked=agls. Macode, french Larme 
= Lacrima, Faire = Facere, Taire = Tacere, Dime = Decima, 
Paresse = Pigritia, Entire = fr. Entier = lat. Integer. Fain, 
Disdain have lost a G. We drop G in pronouncing Sign, 
Reign. Beam = moesog. Bagms, Bristol = Brig-stow ' the 
bridge place/ Digitus = fr. Doit = ital. Dito = span. Dedo. 
Vagina = span. Vaina. Vigilare = fr. Veiller = span. Velar. 
With sibilation added to the guttural, Maxilla = Mala, Axilla 
= Ala, Taxillus = Talus, Paxillus = Palus, (Cic. Orat. c. 45, 
§ 145). Vexillum = Velum, Seni from Sex, Tela probably 
and Mantile and Subtilis and Subtemen from Texere, Male 
from Masculus, MaXrj with Maor^aX^. 

Hire shoon were laced on her legges hie 
She was a primerole, a piggesnie, 
For any lord to liggen in his bedde 
Or yet for any good yeman to wedde. 

Chaucer, C. T. 3267. 

Piggesnie seems to make by contraction Pansy : the hearts- 
ease has marks like a pigs nose. 

LOSS OF GUTTURALS IN INLAUT. 

829. Ails = A\yet=agls. Egleft, cf. moesog. Agio, trans- 
lating ffkityw, fioxdos, oBvvrj. It is here presumed that there 
has been a transposition for easy utterance of the liquid as in 
2t7/*a for the hebrew Samech. 

830. Day = lat. Dies=sanskr. Dyu=agls. Daeg (pi. Dagas) 
= moesog. Dags = norse Dagr = germ. Tag == erse Dia, Die, 
D£. -In Norfolk the Y is still pronounced. 
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831. Draw = Drag = lat. Trahere = agls. Dragan = norse 
Draga= dutch Trekken. That Trahere was ftragere appears 
by traxi, tractus. The moesog. is doubtful. 

832. Laugh. No doubt TeXaetv is for -fyeXar/ew and 
laugh for fglaugh: compare Giggle. Laugh = agls. Hlihan 
=moesog. Hlahyan=germ. Lachen, ;iy% Cf. XXeviy, XXeva- 

833. Lock meant originally only ' shut/ 

That standis loukit about and obumbrate 
With dirk schadois of the thik wod schaw. 

Gawin Douglas, Mi. Book VI. 44. 

The chiftanis al about him lowkit war. 

Id. XI. 45 (p. 359, ed. 1710). 

Gif ich me loki wit the bare * 
And me schilde wit the blete f. 

Owl and Nightingale, 56. 

The paleis was beloken al 
Aboute with a marbel wal. 

Rembrun, 959. 

So did agls. Lucan, as Ge belucafl heofona rice beforan 
mannum (Matth. xxiii. 13) Ye shut up the kingdom of heaven 
against men. In the Heliand Bilucan, Belucan ' to shut/ 
and Antlucan 'to open/ Mid enu felisu belucan, ' closed 
(the sepulchre) with a stone/ (Hel. 170. 20). In the 
moesog. Galukan 'to shut/ Uslukan 'to open* (Luke v. 6). 
Galukun managein fiske filu ' they inclosed a great multitude 
of fishes/ In the norse also Luka, Lykja are ' shut,' as ]>& er 
s6kn lokit. (Soem. Edda, HelgakwrSa, I. ult.) 'There is 
closed the contest, is a close to the contest/ From analogy 
the presumption is strong enough that L was not originally 
the initial letter, and this presumption is strengthened by the 
forms, Cliket, ' a latch key/ = breton Kliked, Liked, by agls. 
Cleofa, which means cubiculum or prison (Elene. 1419) and 
therefore generally ' Clausum quid / by agls. Clusa ' a prison/ 
Hence it is probable that Claudere is for fclac-idere: in 
Clavis a labial represents the lost guttural, which appears 
again in agls. Caeg if it be put for jxlaeg, as conjectured 

* Bare = agls. Bearu, grove. t Blete = agls. Blsed, leaf. 
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before. The Tab. Heracl. II. line 107 has actually iron. 
ickcuyov ' closing/ (Mazochi). 

And the dore closed 
Keyed and cliketted. 

Piers Plowman, 8735. 

This freissche May, that I spake of so yore, 
In warm wex hath emprynted the cliket 
That January bar of the small wiket, 
By which into his gardyn offce he went ; 
And Damyan, that knew al hir entent 
The cliket counterfeted prively. 

Chaucer, C. T. 9990. 

The verb is used in old english in the sense ' decide/ s con- 
clude ' which is a natural derivative from Lucan Claudere, 
though obscure as long as Lucan is believed to be € obserare/ 
Sibilate forms in Kilian under Slot. 

Al J>e help and loking ys in o)>er monne honde. 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 100*. 

Sertes, lordynges, hyt ys so 
I am a redy for to tho t 

All that the court wyll loke. 
Launfal, 781. 

834. Maid = agls. Msegft, in the Heliand Magath, where 
Schmeller observes, "etiam pro experta virum, adultera" 
in John viii.=germ. Magd= moesog. Magaths : derivatives of 
the verb, to May = agls. Magan=moesog. Magan 'to be able 
to be strong/ Svvacrdai, icryysw. Compare Main = agls. 
Maegen, and Might = agls. Miht, Maeht = germ. Macht = 
moesog. Mahts. The teutonic significations of strength and 
power compared with Meya? 'great' and the participial 
Magnus make it evident that the verb once meant € to be full 
grown/ and Maid is ' one grown up/ So we have Hu maeg 
he ? (Genesis xxix. 6) How mays he ? how does he thrive ? 
The Sanskrit Mah ' to grow, increase/ amplificare with Mahat- 
as ' great ' is of the same old stock. In the radical syllable 
nothing feminine is implied, the agls. Msecg, masc. is ' man/ 
Mago, Maga, masc. ' a relation :' the moesog. Magus is ' son/ 
Cf. gaelic Mac. 

* So p. 339. 4, 359. 28, 360. 4, 562. 5. 14. f Tho for Do. 

p2 
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835. Midge = agls. Mygga = Mvui (with g become y) = 
germ. Miicke=sanskr. Makshika (with sibilation, see 718) = 
lat. Musca (sibilate). 

836. Mingle = agls. Mengian, Maengan, Mencgan= Mwr- 
yew with Mi^rjvat=lai. Miscere with hebrew and Sanskrit. 

Al his lyf his * here imengde 
With sorwe and eke with sore. 

William of Shoreham, p. 1, 

837. Mole (on skin) = agls. Maal, Mad, Mai (Lye quotes, 
Ful maal on raegel, 'foul spot on garment* =moesog. Mail 
(pim<?)=germ. Maal = lat. Macula. The latin preserves the 
guttural. The sibilate forms agls. Mesel s leper/ and Measles 
seem latinisms. 

838. Nail (in both senses) = agls. Naegel (in both senses) 
= germ. Nagel (in both senses) =sanskr. Nakh f nail of the 
finger ' (masc. or neut.)=lat. Vnguem (cf. Vngula) = Ovu%a 
(ace). From the nails of birds and beasts of prey the iron 
nail may have taken its appellation. 

839. Naked =Nudus= agls. Naced, Nacod=mcesog. Nak- 
wa)?s. In the last the guttural was lost and the W vocalized, 
then by contraction was produced Nudus. In the same 
manner Klag-id produced Cludere, Claudere, and we shall 
see Plak-id Ludere. The erse has Nochdaighim 'I make 
naked/ [Eudoxos " can't quite follow this :" I am much for 
it, it is due to Germany. The agls. often writes and of 
course pronounced Hnacod, where a past participle of a verb 
is evidently seen: the mcesog.. \ is also participial, and it 
will be shewn shortly that Timidus is as much a participle as 
Monitus.] 

840. Pla-y. Ludere is a contraction of flakidare. The 
moesog. Laikan € to leap/ axeprav with its subst. Laiks, 
%o/x>9, Lax, Leax the norse and agls. names for the salmon, 
the river leaper, Locusta the latin for the locust, insect leaper, 
also Locusta the lobster, the sea leaper (leaping, I am told, 
by its tail), the latin sibilate form Lascivusf, the greek Aa- 

* Life is. 

t Skylarking is believed to be from agls. Lacan, so that Lasciva 
puella is * Larky girl :* " Malo me Galatea petit, lasciva puella." 
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7©s, the hare, all keep the guttural. The Aristophanic words 
Aaitcageiv, Aaucaorpia may also be conveniently referred to 
this root. The agls. Lacan does not occur very often, and is 
used rather more loosely, like Ludere. The poetical com- 
pound Feoht-lac retains the old sense referring to the leaping 
in the sword and spear combat, the fight leaping. A good 
latin dictionary will afford several passages which must seek 
their explanation in the root now suggested as, Continuo cor 
meum coepit artem facere ludicram atque in pectus emicare 
(Plautus). One of the english forms is Leap = agls. Hlaupan 
= moesog. Hlaupan taking a labial for a guttural and it pro- 
duces Lobster = agls. Loppestre, and Elope, which has, like 
the german Laufen, the sense of running. So also Inter- 
loper and the latin Lepus ' hare.' Hence becomes clear the 
origin of Eludere 'escape/ for it is 'run away, elope/ In 
old english Leap may occur as run : 

J>e flagetes* he let falle and gan to fle jerne 
J>e li3tliere to leap his liif for to saue. 

William and the Werwolf, fol. 27. 

On hors lopent tho knightes prest 
And lopen togider til sohaftes brest. 

Sir Gy of Warwike, p. 369. 

" The blode lepe % over his eyen." 

Reynard the Foxe, p. 19. 

Now it is always to be considered probable that an initial L 
has lost a previous consonant. Let us therefore believe that 
Play is a fuller form = agls. Plegian, Pleogan, which evidently 
signifies to leap in Boeth. xxxv. 6 =p. 101. 5 : fa sceolde cu- 
man Jraere helle hund ongean him * * * se sceolde habban 
jnrio heafdu, and ongan faegenian mid his steorte and plegian 
wis him. "Then, say they, came the hound of hell over 
against him (Orpheus), which they pretend had three heads 
and began to fawn with his tail and leap against him/ So 
also Lye quotes from the Cotton MS. in Matthew xiv. 6: 
plage ' danced ' before Herod, and xi. 17, we have piped unto 
you and ye have not danced. The identity of the words is 

* Flagetes = flaskets. f In two senses, leapt, ran. J Ran. 
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further illustrated by the passages quoted below. FLEA=agls. 
Fleo=germ. Floh is probably a remnant of a more thoroughly 
gothic form, with the aspirate F : another saxon name for the 
flea is Loppe from its leaping. Pulex is nearly the same word 
and certainly from the same root. With the constant tend- 
ency to sibilation Pulex or Flea becomes VvXka. By a 
similar sibilation Plegian = lat. Satire = AWecrOai. Salmonem 
(ace.) is then again participially ' the leaper/ For the P a 
guttural is also found in Gallop = KaXira^ecv, and in the 
moesog. Hlaupan=agls. Hleapan the guttural is reduced to an 
aspiration : so norse at Hlaupa ' run, leap ;' isl. at Hleypa € to 
gallop a horse ' (act.). The recent surmise that Gallop is ga- 
hleapan would require tg e U°P ; f° r tne moesog. Ga is the agls. 
Ge. With the customary change of G to W we have Wallop 
in the sense of gallop (William and Werwolf, Prompt. Parv. 
Forby). The erse sibilates the closing consonant, Cleas € game, 
play/ Clisead, ' a skip or jump/ Clisim ' I skip or jump/ 
The greek has some forms in PL as Od. f. 318 : ev Se irkur- 
aovro iroSeaaw. Acharn. 218 : e\a<f>p(o<; av airerrKi^aro. 
Here 7r\i/t=laik. The Sanskrit has Plu s go by leaps, gallop/ 
The moesog. Plinsyan s dance/ which has the rare initial P. 
E\a<£o? ' a stag ' is perhaps ' the runner,^ though it may be 
' the light/ Now since these tracings back have brought us 
to a monosyllabic root, we must certainly compare Celer : and 
still earlier than that hebr. ^p 'swift/ Here as koph repre- 
sents KW, we obtain by loss of K the latin Velox. There is 
I suppose no reason to doubt but this notion of leaping or 
hopping gives rise to the forms Claudus (as if Ludens), Xa>Xo?, 
and Halt. Clokke € limp ' is found in Piers Ploughman, 1420. 

It was non so litel knave 
For to leyken ne for to plawe 
That he ne wod with him pleye. 
The children that yeden in the weie 
Of him he deden all here wille 
And with him leykeden here fille. 

Havelok the Dane, 049. 

And layked him long while to lesten >at mer)>e. 

William and the Werwolf foL 1. 
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So lovely lay that ladi and ich larking to gaderes. 
Id. fol. 10. B. 

Her* lovelaik thou bihald. 

Sir Tristrem, p. 118. 

Thenne were set and bord leyd 
And the beneyson was seyd 
Biforn him come the beste mete, 
That king or cayser wolde ete 
Kranes, swannes, veneyson, 
Lax, lampreys, and gode sturgun. 

Havelok the Dane, 1727. 

The strau derf, the lekere 
The wild der, the lepere. 

Names of the Hare in Reliq. Ant. I. 133. 

To continue the investigation into a region of more doubt. 
To Clap hands is in agls. Plegian (Lye) which brings us to 
Plaudere. Further we find agls. Clappan, Palpitare, Claepete, 
Palpitaret, Claepetung Pulsus. That is, the galloping motion 
of the pulse is expressed by a word in saxon of the Gallop 
family, and in the latin by the syllable Palp, so that palpitare 
=tgallop-itare and by Pul, as we had it in Pulex. Pellere, 
pepuli has in itself some signification of leaping beats, as 
" Pelle humum pedibus," " Fugiens pellit vada remis." 
" Pectora pellite tonsis " (Ennius, of drawing the oar upon 
the chest) . " Tune has pepulisti fores ? " " Pepulisse lyram." 
Pulsare in the same way. It may, therefore, be conjectured 
that Pellere is a causative form of, say, the Sanskrit Plu, and 
in its most frequent sense means ' cause to leap away' so 
€ drive away/ Of Plaustrum I can only guess that it was 
originally a thespian dancing wagon (Hor. Art. P.). 

841. Rain may have relationship to 'Faweiv. It has 
been shown that Rain is probably Bpex^v, and it is by no 
means impossible that paweiv may be further fftpax-evew. 
We see certain examples of gutturals omitted in greek worcfs, 
as above, and N is not radical in 2,r)fiaivew from 2^/^a, Aav- 
OavetVy WLavOavew, AXrywew, YLparwew, etc. Between the 

* Her, their. t Der = deer =0rjp. 
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ideas ' wet with a shower ' and ' sprinkle ' is a close approxi- 
mation. 

AiooTjpia *otip kcu pavis fiefiXrjKe pe. 

Aristoph. 

The connexion of Fatvecv with a radix pa8 apS as suggested 
by Pott is undeniable ; but surely fipex — and paZ must be 
originally identical. 

842. Slack. Comparing Laxus, Avew, Solvere, Xcikav a 
suspicion arises that the first letter in Slack is a sibilation of 
the first in XaXav, and that the most ancient form of the word 
would be ^xaXaicew, fxaXvtcew. A passage of Hesiodos Theo- 
gon. 521 seems to shew that \vnew was an old form of 

\V€W. 

Arjcrc £' &kvKT07T€brj<ri Trpofirjdea 7roiKi\6ftov\ov. 

842 a. Shake = agls. Sceacan = %€i€iv? We had before 
S hake = Quake, so that 2eio-/4o<?:=a Quaking, an earthquake. 

843. Streak =lat. Stria? The agls. Strice=mcesog. Striks 
is used of a stroke to form a letter, /cepcua. 

844. Struggle the frequentative of Strive seems to be from 
agls. Strec, and Strive = germ. Streben to have a labial for a 
guttural. Mannings quotations will shew that Strec is used 
for ' fortis, violentus ' and it may represent lat. Strenuus for 
fstrecnuus. The arprfyrj^ of Hesychios is a false light here. 

844a. Seam interpreted by Kersey "a measure of eight 
bushels : of glass the quantity of 120 pound," by Halliwell " 1. 
a horse load of wood in Devon. 5. a horse load in Cornwall " 
is properly the agls. Seam s a load for a pack horse ;' the agls. 
Seamere is our Sumpter, the low latin Sumerius, Sagmarius; 
and since horse loads must be packed in Sacks, the verb 
^arreiv and ^ayfia are evidently derivatives of Sack. In 
art. 943 we shall see that the agls. had the participial termina- 
tion fiev, fia or fir), and it had also the root : there is therefore 
no reason for pronouncing Seam a borrowed word. 

An hors is strengur J>an a mon 
Ac for hit non iwit ne kon, 
Hit berj> on rugge grete semes. 

MS. Cott. Caligula, A. IX. fol. 236. 
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845. TEN=agls. Tigun=lat. Decern. 

846. Tuo=Ducere= — duere. Since the sense is one, since 
also the greek and agls. omit gutturals in the inlaut and since 
Virgilius uses Inducitur as if Induit se, it seems fit to conclude 
that Induere, evhvaaaOat, is Inducere. Exuere may be fex- 
duere, fex-ducere. 

847. Way = agls. Weg = lat. Via. Vehere = sansk. Vah 
was fvegere as shewn by Vexi, Vectus ; Wagon, Wain may 
be the participle. 

DENTALS LOST IN INLAUT. 

848. That dentals in middle syllables are omitted appears 
by Ma'am = Madam, Other = Or, Parais in old english= Para- 
dise, Catena = Chain, Pater =fr. Pere, Mater =fr. Mere, Frater 
=fr. Prere = engl. Friar, Matrona (fluvius) = Marne, Radi- 
cem=fr. Racine, whence Race, Scaturiginem= Source, Latro- 
cinium = Larceny, Desiderium= Desire, Benedictionem=Be« 
nison, Maledictionem = Malison, Nativus = Naive, Predicare 
= Preach, Natalis =fr. Noel, Claudicare=fr. Clocher, Nidifi- 
care = fr. Nicher, Maturus = fr. Mur, Iudicare = fr. Juger. 
Confidence = span. Confianza, Credere = span. Creer, Judi- 
cium = span. Juicio, Cadere = span. Caer. Poedus may be 
Putidus. Ruina compared with Rudera may be frudina. 27rav, 
fairaetv for -\<rnrahew as appears by the derivatives %Tra&(ov, 
etc. Up<DTo<; for fTrporaTos. 

849. Fern = anglosaxon Pe)?ern=nT€/ot9 from its feathery 
shape. 

850. Float =IlXeefcv. Herod, ii. 156 uses TlXeew, II\g>to? 
of a floating island. Agls. Fleotan 'to float/ Fleot, as in 
Northfleet, Purfleet ' a place where vessels float/ Flot ' a float, 
raft' and Fleet. In isl. at Flota 'to float/ causative, Fliot 
'the deeper parts of a river/ TWolov ' a, boat or ship/ With 
these Fluitare, Fluere, Flow, Flood have some connexion. 

851. FouR=agls. Feower=moesog. Fidwor=lat. Quattuor 
= Terrace?, Teao-ape*. II urvpes =¥etor in Petorritum. 

852. Gush, Gout (a sewer), Gutter. Cf. lat. Gutta, 
'drop;' agls. Geotan € pour ' = moesog. Giutan = Xeecv, with 
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"KvtXov, Xvr\a%€t,v. Xew is used of the foundery of metals ; 
and so Geotan : art. 280. 

Thah mi tonge were mad of stel 

Ant min berte yjote of bras, 
The godness myht y never telle 

That with kyng Edward was. 

Percys Reliques. Vol. II. Death of Edward I. 81. 

852 a. Yode, Yede a frequent word in old english=agls. 
Eode 'went' is according to Grimm from the mcesogothic 
Iddyan ' to go/ which appears in greek as levat, for firevai and 
in latin Ire for fitere comparing ira/Mos, Iter, Equitem, Pe- 
ditem, Comitem. The agls. has also Yting a journey. Welsh 
Addu s go.' 

Well weened he that fairest Florimell 
It was with whom in company he yode. 

F. Q. in. viii. 19. 

853. Lewd was originally e people/ agls. Leode 'people/ 

Cf. Aoo9. The agls. has two forms ; the other is j?eod= moesog. 

]riuda ' people/ and the dental has evidently become L. The 

change of signification in this word has been quick. Acts 

xvii. 5. Certain lewd fellows of the baser sort. Ta>v cuyopaccov 

avSpa? rwa<; Trovrjpov?. 

Yet lewdly darst our ministring to upbraid. 

Milton, VI. 182. 

For gold ne passeth nojt in bounte so much leode*, iwisf, 
As dignete of preosthod passeth the lewed man that is. 

Thomas Beket, 1031. 

854. Madden = Maweiv. The Sanskrit form of Mel ' honey* 
changes L to D, Madhu, used also to denote spirituous liquor, 
one of the earliest intoxicating beverages being Mead, Me- 
theglin, MeOv. The sanskr. verb Mad ' to madden or in- 
toxicate/ with several derivatives shews that Mead Maddened. 
The greek may be referred to this root as easily as to Moon. 

LABIALS LOST IN INLAUT. 

855. The labials are often omitted in middle syllables. 
Lark = Laverock, Kerchief =Coverchef ' cover head/ Poor= 

* Leode = Lead. t Iwis=I know. 
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Povero = Pauper, cf. Impoverish ; Rout = fr. route = ital. 
Rottura=span. Rotura=lat. Ruptura. Doubt (with B sunk 
in pronunciation) = fr. Douter = span. Dudo(s) = Dubitare, 
from Duo. Lord = agls. Hlaford ; Lady = agls. Hlaefdige, 
City = Civitatem. Ditia, Ditare, Ditissimus for fdivitia etc. 
Novus makes Nuper by vocalisation. Nubilis = fnubibilis. 
The greek omits a Vau, in Oi$, flov, AeiBeiv = aSety, ArjScov, 
Apyeiov. Aarjp = sansk. Devri = lat. Levir. Super s fr. 
Sur, Supercilium=Sourcil, Septimus dies, or Sabbath day= 
Samedi. Appropinquare= Approach, Idavjia is by vocalisa- 
tion from TeOrpra, (&afi/3et,v. 

856. Craft (cunning) = germ. Kraft (strength) =K/oaTos? 

857. Head = agls. Heafod = moesog. Haubi]? = lat. Caput. 
KeipdKrj answers in the first syllable and the agls. has Hafela 
f head/ Sansk. Kapal c skull/ masc. or neut. The german 
has two forms, Kopf and Haupt. 

For so astonied and asweved* 
Was every vertue in my heved. 

House of Fame, 42. 

The scotch use the word for the side of the head, and so a 
man has two haffets. 

She fand him ance at Willie Sharps 
And, what they maist did laugh at, 

She brake the bicker, spilt the drink, 
And tightly gowffed his haffet. 
Song. 

858. That S is omitted in initial and afformative greek 
syllables is established. Some examples of its omission in 
middle syllables maybe found. Thus sansk. Snusha=agls. 
Snoru=lat. Nurus=Nt/o<?. One might conjecture the first 
syllable to be engl. Son = sansk. Sunu. In M^j/aisMisceri 
the S appears radical, if we compare the Semitic languages : 
the hebrew has ^DD and the arabic, syriac, Sanskrit cor- 
respond. 

LIQUIDS LOST OR GAINED IN INLAUT. 

859. The liquids are omitted in middle syllables. M and 
N are inserted in some words, omitted in their cognates. 

* Asweved =sopita, put to sleep. 
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Many word hunters believe in the insertion, we shall learn to 
believe also in the omission. To avoid solving or failing to 
solve hard problems, these shall all go together. Consobrinus 
(for fconsororinus) = Cousin, Mansio=fr. Maison, Messager 
(Chaucer, C. T. 4426, 4743) = Messenger ; Nightingale = germ. 
Nachtigall, XeXiSovia = Celandine (Skinner), Airoarqfia = 
Imposthume, Eleven = agls. Endleofan (for An-tigun)= e Ev- 
Se/ea = Undecim, Tithe = Tenth, Mouth = moesog. Munths, 
Tooth = moesog. Tunthus, Sooth = moesog. Sunya, Wish = 
germ. Wunschen, Blank =fr. Blanc has verb Bleach, Splinter 
(from Split) = germ. Splitter, Tongs with Take, Covent gar- 
den for Convent garden, Coblentz for Confluentes, Us for Una, 
Twitch with Twinge, Switch with Swinge, Mew with Mqv 
(II. T. 117, 118), Tvirreiv with Tvfnravov, Timbrel, Tarn- 
bourine, Ta<fyrj with Tvpfios, Tedrjira with Qajifiew, Nubere 
with Nvfufyrj, Kmhwo? (Vesp. 1070) = Cincinni, Afi<f>aSov = 
Ava<f>av8ov 9 %Tpofj(,/3o<; with Xrpefew, XrpoyyvXo? with t<rrpe- 
y€iv=?£tTp€<l>€Lv, AapfJaveiv with Aafieiv, OitcaSe with Oi/covSe, 
Mavdaveiv with Ma0€iv, *Av$av€iv with 'HSeadai, Ofi<fyrjv with 
Otto,, Densus with Aao-u?, Hirundo with XeXiSeov, Pinguis with 
na^u?, Fat, Tadets for fTavdets, K\i0et<; for IDuvdet,? (Horn.), 
Teyacos from Teyova, Mefiaco? from MejAOva (not ficuo). Quo- 
tus says Forcellini ponitur pro Quantus ' Quota pars:' it is 
formed by ejecting N. Frangere with Fragilis, Fregi, Break ; 
Findere with Fidi ; Pangere with Pepigi ; Sigillatim with Sin- 
gillatim; Pandere with Ueraaai, Patere; Impingere with 
Impegi ; Tangere with Tetigi, Integer and Contagia. Pisere, 
Pinsere, Pistor ; Nubes, Nimbus ; Scindere, Scidi, Nuncupare 
has only been explained as Nomen capere (fnominicupare), 
so Dominus=span. Dueiio, Locusta = span. Langosta, Con- 
iunctura=span. Coyuntura; Laterna with Lantern ; Brachium 
with Branch, the welsh Braich is both ; yvapTrrew and Ka/juir- 
T€iv, with yajubylros, ya/jLTjrcDvvxos. Averruncare with airepv- 
K€iv?, agls. Sr3 = moesog. Sin)?s = lat. Semita = fr. Sentier = 
span. Senda ; the agls. often loses N in formation of verbs as 
HeMS pi. Hengon, OnfehS pi. Onfengon. Bind = sansk. 
Bandh, Badh= moesog. fwidan found in compounds, so that 
Pawn = germ. Pfand, and Pound (for cattle) and Pinder (who 
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keeps it), agls. Wed (pledge) = moesog. Wadi, seem all of one 
race. Housel= moesog. Hunsel, Croup = Rump?, Ni)?e in old 
engl. = Ninth (Rob. Glouc. p. 269, line 19) Ensample = Ex- 
emplum ; the gaelic for Potatoe is Bantata. 

Spider is from Spin, Spinner, Spinder, Spider. The D is 
an appendage only of the N as in Spindle, and N is withdrawn. 
Thus is the norse word MaSr formed, first the root, Man, or 
Mann, then with the nominatival R, fnaannr, then fmamrSr, 
then MaSr. SvrSr would seem formed in the same way. 
Haldorsen spells BnrSr 'a burn/ Brunnr, and MuSr 'a 
mouth/ Munnr. 

860. Consider Adversus ; here we have ' to ' and ' wards ' 
and no opposition : it must therefore be for fand versus from 
ante, am. The moesog. expresses epnrpo<T0ev, evavriov by 
Andwair)?i an exact equivalent. Mundus (muliebris) is perhaps 
to be referred to sanskr. Mad, ' to ornament/ making third 
sing. Mandati. It may be connected with Monile, € necklace' 
=sansk. Mani= norse Men=Mayia*oj'. 

861. Blithe = moesog. BleiJ?s, oi/cTipficov =lat. Blandus? 

862. Bottom = agls. Botm = Bev0o? = Ba0o? = Bv0o? = 
Bvaaos, and 'Bev0o$ = Fundus. If BaOvs = Deep, very un- 
like words are of kin to one another. This is sometimes 
to be believed, and it is also to be held that one language 
may contain twofold, threefold and fourfold shapes of one 
root. 

863. Chafer seems =Kav0apos, <f> for 0. Agls. Ceafor= 
germ. Kafer. The erse has Canda, ' a moth/ 

864. Chop (barter), Chaffer, Cheap, Cheapen, Chep-, 
Chippen or Chipping in proper names, agls. Ceap s a bargain, 
something for sale,' Ceapan 'to buy/ Ceapian 'to traffic/ 
Copeman ' a trader/ moesog. Kaupon 7rpayfiaT€V€<T0cu, norse 
Eaupa ' to buy/ germ. Kaufen € to buy ' l&airrjko*; ' a retailer ' 
probably belong to Cambire which is a word of good antiquity. 
Cf. Afieifieiv. 

865. Cup. From the Sanskrit Kumbh-as 'a water jar/ 
Kvfifiia ' vessels, pots ' (Demosth. in Meidiam. 133), Cymbia 
lactis I would eject N and obtain KvireXKov, Cup. Capidun- 
cula, Capedinem, Capides (Cic. Nat. D. iii. 18). 
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866. FivE=agls. Fif= moesog. Fimf, Fif, Fim = Il€VTe for 
•\irefiire = Quinque = etc. 

867. GoAD=KevT€*v? If we suppose the hellenic the older 
then N before a dental will change to S, and moesog. Gazds= 
#€VTpov=agls. Gad. Those who compare Gerte, Yard confuse 
the handle with the spike. The moesog. occ. at 1 Korinth. 
xv. 55, 56, O death, where is thy sting ? 

868. Great =agls. Great, Grete=lat. Grandis. From the 
latin? 

869. Hump I am unable to trace in the teutonic ; the agls. 
is Hofer; in sense it= f T/8o9, which belongs to KuTrretv, 
Gibbus, Kvfifiia, etc. 

870. HuNDred= c E«aTov = Centum =sansk. Shatun. 

871. LicK=Ae^eiv=Lingere: Sanskrit and Semitic also. 

872. Lip = lat. Labium are related to Lambere. Virgil 
Catalect. v. 32, lambis suaviis, ' lip with kisses ' that is 'kiss 
with lips/ jEneid viii. 632, Ludere pendentes pueros et 
lambere matrem, € lip their mother/ € apply lip3 to.' Yet also 
Lambere Lingere. 

872 a. Lithe = agls. Li)? = lat. Lentus. Also = Limp, 
Limber. Cf. germ. Lind 'lenis/ Lenken 'to bend/ As 
Lentus is used for ' clammy y so is Lithe. "Visco et pice 
lentius," " The sweet lithe honey." Affectionate Shepherd, 
p. 17. Lithing, € thickening for the pot / to lithe the pot is 
to put thickenings into it (Wilbraham). So Brockett and 
Jamieson. Lentus is also lazy, " Lentus in umbra." Lither 
'lazy, sluggish/ (Kersey). So Carr in Craven Glossary. 

My ladde he is so lither, he said 

He will doe nought thats meete : 
And is there any man in this hall 

Were able him to beate. 

King Estmere, 203. 

Some litherly lubber more eateth than two 
Yet leaveth undone what another would do. 
Tusser, p. 260. 

Ceis man, scho said, I se $e do bot tyre, 
And wax lidder lang or [\e] werk begin. 

Stewart, Croniclis of Scotland, 131. 
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Quhe>er he war worth til have >e crown 

Dat had be vertu \>e renowne 

Of manhod helpe and of defens 

And >are-til couth gyve diligens 

Or he J>at lay in lythyrnes 

Worth to nakyn besynes. 

Wyntown, I. 160, 69. 

Lentus is also € tender ' = agls. HlrSe ; nor is it a derivative of 
Lenis but a different form of the same ; so agls. Li)?enes is 
Lenitas. See 1021. 

The 'bacco was Strang and the yell it was lithe*. 

E. Andersons Cumberland Ballads. 

They gafe him metis and drinkis lythe. 
Sir Isambras, 494. 

873. Loin, Lend = agls. Lend=lat. Lumbus=also Clunis. 
But by rejection of N we get Latus mostly in the sense of 
Plank, so as to reach the Clunis. Virgil thus describes an 
eastern dancing girl, 

Copa Syrisca, caput Graia redimita mitella 
Crispum sub crotalo docta movere latus. 

that is, lumbos, flank, clunem. To Flank belong Flitch, 
Flange, germ. Flanke ' flank/ Lanke 'side/ swed. Flank 
i flank, side/ With Lumbus compare Aairaprj in Homeros 
and Aayova. Lanky is akin and=Aa7apo9. 

A barmet cloth as white as morwe \ milk 
Upon her lendes ful of many a gore. 

Chaucer, C. T. 3236. 

The agls. Lend is correctly given in the lexica Clunis. I 
supply an example from an unpublished MS. Oxan taegl 
on lendinum : ' tail of ox on the dunes.' Latus =norse Hlid, 
with a trace of the guttural. 

874. Mind as a purely teutonic root has been already 
asserted in art. 153. Mood, Moody are other forms, in the 
two senses of reflexion and anger ; agls. Mod ' mens, animus/ 
Modig ' superbus, contumax, animosus/ moesog. Mods i 0vfio$, 

* The ale was soft, 
t Barm cloth = lap cloth, apron. X Morwe = mornings. 
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opyrj' =norse Mo]?r=germ. Muth. Mettle compare agls. 
Geanmaetan c encouraged agls. Mynegian=admonere. This 
root may be inferred to exist in lat. Meditari € meditate ' as 
distinguished from Meditari ' practice/ which is to be deduced 
from Me\o9, MeXerav. Mette ' dream y is a frequent old 
english word = agls. Msetan (with impersonal construction). 

And fast I slept and in sleeping 
Me mette such a swevening* 
That liked mef wondrous well. 

Chaucer, Romaunt of the Rose, 25. 

To this same root I wish to refer MavBaveiv and to hold that 
MaOew has thrown out N : the same also of MrjSeo-Ocu,. And 
perhaps the Mrjvi? anger of Homeros is not to be set far off. 

Therto me aneleth the wyttes fy$f 
And fe3et and breste and lenden J. 

William of Shoreham, p. 43, on extreme unction; 

875. Mouth = agls. Mu$=moesog. Mun)>s = germ. Mund 
seems related to Manducare. 

Thy mone pynnes § bene lyche old yvory, 
Here are stumpes feble and her are none. 

Lydgate's Minor Poems, p. 30. 

Mary stod stylle as ony ston, 
And to the aungyl che seyde anon, 
Than herd I nevere of manys mon. 

Songs and Carols, p. 84 

Mund passes into Mumble which is expressed in Swedish by 
Mugga and so we come towards the despised word MuGy 
which is in Sanskrit Mukh-an. 

876. Pain, Pine, agls. Pin, Pinan, isl. at Pina to torture. 
Poenitet, Punire, Poena and perhaps Airotva (Yes, says Eu- 
doxus). With these words of no genuine teutonic descent, 
marked by the P as importations I am so far here con- 
cerned as to point out, that it is by rejection of the N in 

* Swevening= dream, t Liked me =placuit mihi. 

% Fy3f for Fif, five, and Fe3et for Fet, feet are misspellings. Me= 
man. P. 44 also, Lenden. 
§ Monepins=Teeth = (I suppose) Mouth pins, a trace of the old form. 
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HevOeiv, llevflo?, TlerrovBa, Uecaofiai (for firevaofMai) that we 
obtain UaOeiv, Uaa^eiv (•f7ra0i<T/c€tv) . And let me add that 
the second aorist of the greek verb does not always exhibit 
the ancient root, as we here see. Thence fiavrjvat may be 
really ffiaSvrjvai, and MavOaveiv Mind. 

877. Riddle (a sieve) =agls. Hriddel with Hridrian (Luke 
xxii. 31) ' sift ' = erse Riobhar ' a sieve ' = lat. Cribrum 
€ sieve/ With these compare agls. Grindlas (in Csedmon, 
24. 27. Th.) = Gratings =isl. Grind ' gratings;' a Gum-iron, 
to Griddle, lat. Crates 'any wattled texture/ especially 
Hurdles, in the Edda, Grind, Craticula ' a gridiron ' (in 
Martialis). Hurdle work is in Devon called Raddling. 
These all contain the notion of crossbars as seen in the sieve. 
Cradle I would willingly add : and without hesitation I offer 
Cancelli for fcrancelli, TLvyXcSe? for -ffcpiyXcSe?. An earlier 
foundation for all these words is in TLpwew 'to separate ' 
hence ' to sift ' hence ' to judge/ The Groin is the line that 
separates the thigh from the belly, and such a line is still a 
Groin in architecture and carpentry. Similarly germ. Groenze 
'border, limit/ In islandic at Greina, discernere, etc. In 
latin Cernere, which even when supposed to mean 'see/ is 
really 'distinguish/ "A line across meadows where has 
formerly been a hedge or a road is called the Rain." (Hal- 
lamsh. Gloss.) I should hardly be excused for entertaining 
even momentarily the notion that Inguen contains fgren, and 
indeed the first letter should be C ; unless we be allowed to 
plead that C G are really in latin one character and represent 
sounds sometimes confused as Caius, Gaius. The agls. tongue 
was long since remarked as easily dropping N, therefore 
Hriddrian==K/Mve4v, and resembles the formation of Spider, 
being put for tg r i n dri an ' By the light of these words I 
would explain the provincialisms Grindel, Grindlet for a ditch, 
drain. 

The pryst demyed them devylles both, wyth them he wolde not mett, 
He sparyd nother hylle nor holte, busche, gryne nor grett *. 

Lydgates Minor Poems, p. 113. 

The verb Rid = agls. Hreddan is therefore = Cernere, and is 

* Grett = stone, I presume. 

Q 
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used for separate. A sibilate form of Riddle is Skreen, 
which is properly a standing, leaning sieve, as for skreening 
coals. 

A skuttle or skreen to rid soil from the corn. 

Tusser, p. 14 

878. Sting, Stick (to stab), Stitch, cf. agls. Sticce 
' punctio, incisio, a stab, a stitch/ Sticel € aculeus, stimulus/ 
Stician € pungere, transfigere, iugulare/ Stingan, Stimulare, 
pungere, moesog. Stigkwan avufiaXkeiv and in compounds 
7rpoa-K07TT€iv, 7rpo<nrnrT€w, etc., norse Stinga, german Stechen 
=2ti£€W, Xrvyfia with Stimulus. That the radix lies in the 
instrument, the Stick, Stang, agls. Stenge, Stynge, with 
which the wound is inflicted seems clear. These belong to 
the numerous relations of Set, Stare. 

Stongen with a spere. 

ErleofTolous,645. 

Many a stede there stekyd was. 
Id. 97. 

879. Sway, Swing = agls. Swingan = lat. Vacillare, or 
with labial Vibrare. Olaus Wormius gives a runic word 
Sveiger € vibrator/ 

880. SwEVEN=lat. Sompnium, erroneously spelt Somnium 
= agls. Swefen from a verb Swef-an = norse Sofa = 'TCWc*? 
actively Sopire. Sweven = the compound En^mov : sanskr. 
Swap ' to sleep/ 

Many menne sain that in sweveninges 
There nis but fables and lesinges * : 
But menne may some sweven seene 
Which hardely that false ne been. 

Chaucer Komaunt of the Rose, 1. 

881. Think = Ao/ceiv = agls. )>encan, J?incan= moesog. bag- 
kian= norse J?ekkja (by assimilation) . These teutonic verbs 
eliminate the N in the course of their conjugation as Think 
Thought J?eucan, J>ohte, J?agkyan, J>ahta. Like Aoteeiv the 
verb signifies also ' seem / the phrase remains Me Thinks, 
hoicei pot,, € to me it seems/ In the agls. a page and a half 

* Lese is a sibilation of the old Liugan, Lie. 
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of examples of this sense may be found in Lye. To express 
videtur the moesog has Jmgkyan, ()mhta) and the german 
Diinken. Perhaps lat. Ducere in the sense of 'think' is 
identical. Thank is a form of Think. 

The more ydropesy drinketh 

The more him thursteth *, him thinketh 

That he may never drink his fille. 

Gower, lib. V. p. 135. 

Thame thocht thay mocht haif wyn with labour licht 

Gawin Douglas, Mn. p. 135. 17. 

u This was king Arthurs dreame : Him thought that there 
was comen into this lande many gryffons and serpents and 
him thought that they brent and slew all the people in the 
land." Mort d'Arthure. 

Ho was J>e gladur uor J>e rise 
And song a uele cunne wise ; 
Het ]>u$te J>e dreim J?at he were 
Of harpe and pipe >au he nere t« 

Owl and Nightingale, 21. 

If love be good, from whence cometh my wo ? 
If it be wicke, a wonder thinketh me, 
Whan every torment and adversite 
That cometh of him, may to me savery think. 

Chaucer Troilus and Creseide, I. 

So that we se$e ane lond, thiderward oure schip drou; 
Brijttere hit tho^te than the sonne, joye ther was ynouj. 

St. Brandan, p. 2. 

The see as he fal adoun thojte ek al afure J. 

Id. p. 22. 

882. THRONG=agls. J?ringan=isl. )>rengia=moesog. J?reikan 
= germ. Drucken. To be compared with lat. Frequens, 
having labial F for dental J>. Creber is similar in form. 
" Matlock will be thrung." (Derbyshire dialect.) Premere 
is perhaps another form. 

* Thursteth also is here impersonal, as in the moesogothic, J>aursei> 
mik, where the verb is never personal 

t Ho, she; rise=agls. Hris=the spray or fine twigs of trees; uele= 
much; Het J>u$te, it seemed; dreim = sound, thrum? moesog. Drumyus ? 
He is masc. since Dreim is masc. Nere=ne were, were not. 

X Seemed all on fire. 

Q2 
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883. Thusteb dark = agls. ]?eostre = germ. Finster with 
labial F and N. With this last compare Fenestra, taking it, 
as it is sometimes to be taken, for the double shutter, which 
closed the loophole. Our Window itself seems to have been 
Wind-door: it is often prqnounced Winder by those who 
speak ancient words and I find it expressly spelt Windore, 
" windows (windores) " in Janua Linguarum, 550, where 
this derivation is pretty much confirmed by the expres- 
sion Draw windows = shutters. " A draw window (a shut) 
being shut in darkneth the room." Jan. L. ibid. But 
the cognate languages are for WindTeye which has its diffi- 
culty ; is it for wind-eye- thirl ? 

Vor euerich J>ing >at schuniet rijt 
Hit luue> glister and hatiet lijt ; 
And eurich >ing J>at is lof misdede 
Hit luue> J>uster to his* dede. 

Owl an4 Nightingale, 229. 

An mai eft t habbe to make % 
Hire leofmon wijmte sake §, 
An go to him by dales lihte 
>at er stal to bi heostre nihte. 

Owl and N. J426. 

884. Tinder remains in our language from the agls. 
Tendan, Tyndan, ' to set alight ' = moesog. Tandyan = id. 
Tendra = germ. Ziinden a sibilate form. It answers to lat. 
Tsedam = AaSa (ace). But N was part of the original 
root, see 1025 : the welsh has Tan € fire ' = gaelic Teinne ; and 
the tree Taedam (ace.) is in german Tenne. *H fie tcepavvq> hia- 
TwdaXicp airoScaov ra^ia)^ Vespse> 329. OlvaSi Kai yXvfcoevri 
ttotA K€Ka<jyrj6Ta iripirKd* Twdakeco, Nikandri Alexiph. 444. 
" Jist bevore candle teening " Devonshire Dialogue, p. 18. 
The Beltan of the Highlands which some make the god Baal, 
is only Bal, a pyre, a pile of wood for burning, a bonfire, 
rogus, with this word € to light ' and means the bonfire lighting. 
" As ver ys herte tende." Robert of Glost. p. 206 (as fire 
his heart inflamed). The match boxes of Sweden are stamped 
Tandstickor, ' tind-sticks." 

885. Thump = lat. Tundere. It is commonly thought that 
* His = its. t Eft = again. % Make = mate. § Sake = rebuke. 
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the radical form of Tundere is seen in tud-, tutudi, and that 
the N is an insertion to strengthen the present. If however 
Thump be a vocal representation of a sound, tund, and not tud 
must be the representation of the same sound ; Tap gives a less 
noise answering to rvwrew. And whether Thump have an 
historical traceable pedigree or not, tund is to Thump as, venter 
to womb, lenden to lumbi, lentus to limp. Hence it follows 
that tutudi has thrown out the liquid. F\DJ"I that is V\T\ 
^h TVfiiravov. 

885 a. Thursday. The god of our pagan forefathers known 
as Thor takes his name I believe from Thunders agls. ]?unor 
then ]?unr, J?orr, J>or: his hammer is the thunderbolt. Cf. 
lat. Tonitru. The R in Thor is radical not accidental; hence 
the fall nominative is ]?orr. 

886. Tooth = lat. Dentem (ace.) === OSovra = agls. To)? = 
moesog. TunJms=norse T6nn=±germ. Zahn (sibilate). On 
the participial origin see 925 : welsh is Dant = erse Dead, 
Deat. 

887. Tumble, Stumble = agls. Tumbrian=isl. Tumba also 
Trumba. Cf. lat. Titubare ' stagger/ 

888. Twenty = lat. Viginti (for fdviginti) =aeol. Fee/can^ 
Eticocrt. Similarly Auucoaiot, = Two HuNDred = lat. Ducenti 
with the other hundreds, and Tpia/cooro? (for -fTpui/eovTaTos) 
=lat. Trigesimus. 

889. Wend, ' go/ may be Vadere and BoS-^fe^v. 

890. When was shewn art. 343 to be the english repre- 
sentative of Quando, Quum, and in our old language it was 
used indefinitely as the lat. Aliquando, Siquando ; so moesog. 
Hwan, Trore, indefinitely. The same indefinite sense appears 
in Quotidie, Quotusquisque, and quoti answers to irore : this 
conclusion is folly confirmed by the moesog. (Luke ix. 23). 
Daghwanoh 'cotidie.' That Quotus also=Quantus=7ro<ro9 
(like eifcocrt) see 914. 

891. Winter, Weather, Wet, Water, the Sanskrit Und 
' to wet/ Ud-an € water/ Ambu ' water/ Ap ' water ' in com- 
pounds Apa, welsh Afon=gaelic Abhaim=irish Aban, Aman 
' river/ € Avon/ gaelic Abh ' water/ welsh Ach ' fluid,' c Tet 
'it rains' (with loss of dental for fuSei), *TSo9 c water' (in 
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Hesiodos, Works and Days, 51, ycuav v&€i <j>vpew), 'T&wp 
'water/ c Tero9 ' rain/ Oitfipos 'shower/ Vnda, 'wave/ Aqua 
'water/ Vdus 'moist, wet/ Imber 'shower/ Amnis 'stream/ 
agls. Winter, Wefcer or Weder, Waet, Water, mcesog. Ahwa 
' water, stream/ Wintrus ' winter/ Wato ' water/ . norse 
Vetr 1. 'winter/ 2. 'storm/ with R radical and retained in 
all the cases *, Vatn ' water/ Unn ' wave/ Udi ' moistness/ 
arabic W&di ' river/ Wa}>aa ' fluxit aqua,' W&Jri ' fons/ are 
all varieties of a root in Und, Wamb, two forms related in 
the same manner as Venter, Womb, Lumbi, Lenden. As 
the saxons counted years by winters, so it appears the early 
greeks did, for Eto9, originally Feros as in the Eleian inscrip- 
tion, i/carov Ferea, must be referred to this root : the pre- 
sence of the digamma entirely disproves any connexion with 
the moesogothic A]m, for that language very rarely fails to 
preserve its Vau, Uuinne. But Vetus old can scarcely be 
referred to Feros since the exaggerative termination -osus is 
wanting. Possibly Wind, Ventus is to be added, though it 
rather seems to be a participial from moesog. Waian 'to 
blow' = sanskr. V&. Grimm, Gr. iii. 391, quotes the Sla- 
vonic Vjetar, Vitr for Wind and observes that the ideas wind 
and weather touch each other. In Weather gage, [Weather 
side (Eudoxos)] weather seems to be wind. Jamieson gives for 
the Roxburghshire use, Weather a fall of rain or snow accom- 
panied with boisterous wind; also Weatherie, Weatherfu, 
stormy. Also Weddyr, wind. 

And there be a tempest fell 

Of great weddrys scharpe and snell f* 

Wyntown, vol. I. p. 887. v. 184. 

Thus I would understand such a passage as, 

The birdes that han left hir song 
While they han sufrred cold full strong 
In wethers grille and derke to sight, 
Ben in May for the sunne bright 
So glad, etc. 

Chaucer Homaunt of the Rose, 72. 

* Vetr may be found in the same paragraph, both as storm and winter, 
in the Landnamabok, p. 6. 
t Snell=swiffc. 
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But ere he it in his sheves shere 
May fall a weather that shall it dere *. 

Chaucer Romaunt of the Rose, 4302. 

And ride through ween and weather. 

The Clowns Complaint (Percy Society, in. p. 3). 
With weders wakend him of rest. 

Ywaine and Grawin, 411. 

Ne non other tempest of wynd and wedirs gret. 
Myrour of Lewed Men, 1069. 

Weder is often storm in La^amon and Ormin. In the four 
places of Caedmon quoted in the index Weder signifies ' tem- 
pest/ The first Weder-wolcen ' the storm cloud ' Mr. Thorpe 
has set down as ' cloud ' only : the second ' holmegum wede- 
rum ' he has given ' with its raging storms/ in the two next 
though falling drops and a shower are mentioned he does 
not say anything of tempest, but prefers weather and skies. 
Tempestas is used in the same way : it is ' tempest,' or mere 
€ weather/ for it must be conceded that the agls. can be in- 
different and even fine weather, but this is not the place for 
instances of the opposite kind. 

892. WoMB=lat. Venter as in 576=lat. Vterus by rejec- 
tion of N=Vter=Ov0ap= Udder. So it is also in Sanskrit 
Udar-an ' belly' Udhas 'udder/ The latin words Venter, 
Vterus had the same sense, see Forcellini and Virgil ^En. xii. 
811. Lupus .... caudamque remulcens Subjecit pavi- 
tantem utero. Vtrem must be also Vterum. 

893. Wrinkle =lat. Ruga = erse Grug = welsh Crych= 
agls. Wrincle = germ. Runzel (sibilated) = swed. Rynka, 
Skrynka, which suggests a connexion with Shrink = agls. 
Scrincan and by ejection of N, with guttural changed for 
labial Shrivel. Connected also with Rough, Tpa^i/?, Puw, 
and Puoytos. Crimp in Crimping irons, Rimple are labial forms 
of Wrinkle with, I suppose, the exaggeratives Crumple Rum- 
ples agls. Hrympelle. Cf. Ripple, Ruffle. CRUNKLEisin 
Jamieson. A Crank is a simple form : the root is in Cr. 

There is set to keepe, foule her befall 
A rimpled vecke ferre ronne in rage. 

Chaucer, Romauut of the Rose, 4495. 

* Dere = damage. 
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That is so wrympled as a mase. 

Lydgates Minor Poems, p. 208. 

Kympled liche a nunnys veylle. 
Id. p. 200. 

Base quean and riveled* witch. 

Drayton Polyolbion, ITT. 

And for the house is crencled to and fro 

And hath so queint waies for to go, 

For it is shapen as the mase is wrought, etc. 

Chaucer Legend of Good Women, 2008. 

See how this river comes me cranking in 
And cuts me from the best of all my land 
A huge half moon, a monstrous cantel out 
I. Henry IV. 

But Wye, (from her dear Lug whom nothing can restrain, 
In many a pleasant shade her joy to entertain) 
To Boss her course directs and right her name to shew 
Oft windeth in her way as back she meant to go. 
MsBander, who is said so intricate to be, 
Hath not so many turns nor crankling nooks as she. 
Drayton Polyolbion, VH. 

894. Youth = lat. Iuventus. (properly Yung)?.) 

895. The liquid L is omitted in the inlaut; as moesog. 
Balgs = engl. Bag, art. 394. Grimm thinks FiLM^T/tH/v 
(Gesch. D. S. 681) . Salvus= Safe ; Outrage from Ultra ; Put 
from Pult ; Push=fr. Pousser = Pulsare; span. Alma = fr. 
Ame; fr. Ecouter=span. Escuchar = Auscultare ; fr. Maudit 
= span. Maldito=Maledictus. As is a compound word=*Al- 
swa = Also = Als = As ; Sir F. Madden against Singer has 
copiously traced the word. Savage = Salvage = Silvestris. 
Season = germ. Salzen to salt. In pronouncing Should, 
Would, Calm, Embalm, Psalm, etc. we sink the L. Halsberg 
' neck protection ' = Hauberk = Habergeon = ital. Usbergo. 
The dutch often omits L, as Goud=Gold, Bout = Bolt, Oud 
= Old, Bout = Bold. In 2ao?, 2oo9, Xaa&iv compared with 
Salvus,.etc. an L seems dropped. 

897. Such from moesog. Swa-leiks, whence also lat. Sic. 
Such = germ. Solch-er=old engl. Swilk, Swich, Slike. 

898. R is omitted or inserted in the middle of a word as 

* Agls, Geriflod, Somn. 
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Massilia== Marseilles; Ebudae= Hebrides; agls. Pusa = engl. 
Purse ; Atycuov *rr€Xarfo<;= Archipelago ; Umbrella =Umbella 
in Martialis and Iuvenalis ; kvkXos for fx vp/c\o$ circulus, for 
the Cir syllable is radical in both tongues ; fiatreeiv is the 
aorist of fiapinetv (Hesiod Scut. 232, 252, whence efxfiairew^ 
E. 836. J. 485). Hos= Hoarse, and the former is commoner 
in old english ; as 

Ofte he criyede and ofte he ros 
So longe that he wox al hos. 

Kyng of Tars, 598. 

Gnash = dutch Knarren, Knersen. Gawin Douglas writes 
Hale, Harl, " Lo the ilk tyme harland unto the king | Troiane 
hirdis with gret clamour did bring | Ane 30ung man." 

899. A€X€<tOcu besides its signification ' receive ' in which 
it is related to Dextra, Dicare, Dicere, indicare, Aef la, Aetfat, 
the Deccan, etc. has a second meaning ' look ' in which it is 
akin to Aep/ceo-dcu. The lexica give c await ' but the sense is 
not generally that of manere, imofieveiv, though the passage 
W. 273 spoken of inanimate things f linrijas rah* ae&\a SeSey- 
fiiva Keir iv ay&vt, comes up fully to that* For the most part 
' look ' is the purport of the word. 

fcicraro be (f>6oyyr)v vti Hpidpoio UoXirrj 
ts Tp&cw <tkott6s life, 9rooWtt#o-t TteiroiQas, 

TVpfitO €7T aKpOTCLTto AlarVTJTOO yepOVTOS 

btypevos 6tttt6t€ vav<f>iv d<f>opp.T)0eUv 'A^aiot. 
B. 794. 

oas 8 ore tistc kvodv <tv6s dypiov rje Xeovros 
(LirTTjTai Kardmafo, irooXv ra^eco-crt dia>KG>u 
1tr\iA Te ykovrovs re feXiaaopevdv re Sok€V€i. 
0. 338. 

"Apicrov ffy fjv kol &pa£av eVueXqo-tJ' KaXeovaiu 

^T aVTOV (TTp€(j)€Tai Kdl T 'QpiWd doK€V€t. 

2.487. 

avrap «r clktols 
fjoro dvTjp dXievs betoKTjpevos ' c?^e 8e xepcrlv 
IX&vcrtV' dfi(f>L(3\TiOTpov, diroppfyovri ioutcos. 

Hesiod, Scut. 203 (AfAoiica* ?). 

In Soaaaerai M*. 339 where the guttural has been rejected, 
the same sense is found. It is therefore to be concluded 
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that Ae^ecr&M = Aeptceadai, Tlpoa-So/cav = Jlpoarhe^eaOat = 
Upoo-SepKecOai. The antiquity of Aep/ceadcu is illustrated 
by the irish Dearc 'an eye/ Dearcaim 'I see/ welsh Ed- 
rych ' look/ sanskr. Drish ' see/ Drishti = Drik = Drisha 
=Drishi 'the eye/ The irish has also another form without 
B,, Diuicain 'the eyes/ Whether Look and Think belong 
to this family I dare not say. 

900. CHAFF=agls. Ceaf. Cf. Kapfos? 

901. **=IIa/>&€*v=lat. Pedere, cf. 430. 

902. Marrow =agls. Mearh, Mearg=norse Mergr=germ. 
Mark = sansk. Majja. Hence apparently by sibilation Smear. 
See art. 674. It would be useless to compare Mucus ' snivel/ 
Macerare 'reduce to a pulp/ AirofixrrreaOai 'wipe away 
snivel/ Sanskrit Manj, Emungere, but that in the Semitic 
languages these words meet, nb is ' marrow ' and so arabic, 
nno is ' wiped away/ and similarly in arabic. The process 
seems R=N and either is rejected. Mi/e\o9 has rejected the 
guttural, see art. 786, 828. 

903. Mate (dead, half dead) = agls. Me$ig (defatigatus) = 
germ. Miide (wearied out) = dutch Mat (defessus). Cf. Check- 
mate ' king dead/ This appears to me = lat. Mortem, Mortuus, 
Morbus, Mori. The hebrew and arabic write death n*)Q 
without R : and hence comes the Spanish name for the bullkiller 
Matador. That the Sanskrit Mri, the greek Bporo? and the 
latin have a common MB is clear to all ; but it is also not 
unlikely that the Semitic words may be reconcileable with the 
rest, nor that the latin may be possibly Vau=R. 

And then he bar me sone bi strenkith 
Out of my sadel my speres lenkith. 
For mote i lay down on the grownde 
So was i stonayd in that stounde*. 

Ywaine and Gawin, 421. 

Aswogh lie fell adoun 
An his hynder arsoun f, 
As man that was mate. 

Lybeaus Disconus, 1171. 



* Stound=hour. 

t Arson, the rise of the saddle. Thus Le Bone Florence, 771. 
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904. MEED = agls. Meord=lat. Mercedem (acc.)=M*o-0o9. 

Phelyp of hem took ransoun : 
For mede he sparyd his foon. 

Richard Coer de Lion, 3873. 

905. Purse =agls. Pusa=lat. Pera=IL7/>a, whicfy in Od. v. 
437 is 'wallet/ 

906. Sup, SiP=lat. Sorbere=agls. Supan, Sipan. Cf. isl. 
Sopi, ' a sip/ Soppa, a Sop. From Persia the latin form comes 
back to us as Syrup and Sherbet. Sherbet &Jj& is 1. 'one 
drink or sip/ 2. ' sherbet or syrup/ 

907. Sweep, Swab are in sense Xaipew, Verrere, art. 696, 
and in the mcBsogothic fswairban, found in compounds, the 
two forms seem to meet : but fswairban is ' wipe/ not quite 
'sweep :' further however Sweep, Wipe=agls. Wipian, Wisk 
as with the tail (Whisk is erroneous spelling), a Wisk or small 
broom for making trifle, the germ. Wischen 'to wipe , =swed. 
in comp. Viska, a Wisp of straw, Scopae ' a besom/ are it 
seems varied forms of the same root. 

LETTERS LOST IN AUSLAUT. 

908. The omissions of letters in the auslaut or final syllables 
of words are even more numerous than losses at the beginning 
or in the middle. Home Tookes neat remark that " Letters 
like soldiers are very apt to desert and drop off in a long 
march" is most applicable to those in the rear. The final M 
or N is often omitted in greek, thus lat. Septem= r E7rra and 
c Ey88o/i09 retains the M. Similarly Decern becomes Ae/ta. 
E#ea must be for -\eKeiv as seen in E/cetvc^ ' that man there ' 
and = the english Yon = moesog. Yains = germ. Jener. The 
Sanskrit proves E7o>v to be older than E7CD. The final M or 
N of the accusative is omitted in some varieties of the greek 
declension, Feram=@i7/>a, Gratiam =Xapira, Vocem=ft>7ra, 
Noctem = N v/cra, Patrem = Harepa, Matrem = Mare pa, Pedem 
=IIo8a, Corvum=Kopa#ca, Vnguem=Ow%a. 

909. Few remains of the accusative in N are found in agls. 
There had not been much in the moesogothic, where Hanan 
(cock)=Xi^a (goose), Swaihran=Socerum== f E*i;pov. But 
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Hine is the accusative of the saxon pronoun of the third 
person, and the ace. masc. of adjectives ends in -ne. (See on 
pone, 207.) 

1*0 ham* that hine baptizeth. 

William of Shoreham, p. 68. 

Bot oither he sold hymselven ala. 

Ywaine and Gawain, 877. 

Thatefore have nou godne day. 
King Horn, 731. 

910. Every one knows that N before 2 is omitted with a 
compensating vowel, as Tv<j>0€i,$ for frv^^ev?, yapi^K for 
txa/MT€V5. Sometimes there is no compensation as in A<f>pova, 
hfypoavvr), T&kerjfwva, J£ker}p,o<rvvq. In the moesogothic the 
accusative plural ends for the most part in ns, and this is 
sufficient evidence that AyyeXov? was -fa^yeXoy^, Pisces was 
fpiscens=:moesog. Fiskans. The Sanskrit also testifies to the 
N for the accusative Ignes— Agnin, Socios=Sakhin, while 
the N does not appear in the nominative plural. As in other 
instances so here the vowel sometimes is found short as in the 
doric ace. in-d$. 

Kat tv 8' eVei k caopjjs ras napQevos ola yeXevvri. 

and in the imparisyllabics ®rjpa$, Kopaxas, etc. The ter- 
mination of the dative plural Tvtttovo-c for HvTttovrai, (Bopps 
protest notwithstanding,) the third person of the plural verb 
Ttmrovai for Tv7ttovti> the doric ending, like the latin -unt, 
are other examples. The contracted comparatives also omit 
N, as HXeiov? for H\eiov€$, IlXetova?. 

911. N final in greek represents S in the first person plural 
as Ko7rro^€v=dor. Ko7TTo/i€9= latin -imus. It represents T 
in the third singular as E#co7tt€|/, T&tcoyfrev as compared with 
€fco7TT€To 9 exoyfraro and with the latin third singular in T, the 
moesogothic and agls. in p. In the dative plural as Hawrw, 
the latin is Navibus and the Sanskrit Naubhyas, so that N 
may be a substitute for S. 

912. A valuable word for the comparison of latin forms 
with the greek is T&i/co<ti as compared with Viginti. Ginti 

* Ham, them, em. 
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here is the termination of the tens -ginta, kovjo, and Vi is 
Duo, so that the latin termination is the older. Vigintj. 
appears in seolic as Fei/cari by rejection of the N, and then, 
subsequently, by sibilation changes to Ei/coa,. Now it is 
quite evident that it is on this mpdel we are to make Tpicueoo-- 
to? out of Tpui/covra, Teaaapaicoa-Tos out of TeaaapaKovra, 
Uevrrj/eoaTps out of UevrTj/covra and so on : the additional 
syllable -to? being the ordinal adjectival to? as in 'Ekto?, 
Sextus, Six-th, Ae/caros, Ten-th, Thirti-eth, Forti-eth, Fifti- 
eth. It is also evident that the same changes shew the identity 
of Ducenti Apa/coatot,, Trecenti, Tpta/coaioi etc. If we look 
round we find on the same principle Quantus= f Oo-o? and in- 
terrogatively = noo-09, Tantus = Toco?. 

913. A converse change is detected in the latin adjectives 
in -osus, for as Xapvra= Gratiam, so Xapievra for ^%api- 
T6vras=Gratios\im; and if l£0i/v=Piscem, I^6\/oeKrc*=PiSf 
cosum. 

914. If we stop at the rejection of the N we find Quando= 
'Ore; and Quum, When may be esteemed abbreviations of 
Quando. The moesog. }>anuh=agls. }?anne=THEN, together 
with Trjvi/ca prove the existence of a similar base ftan, and 
render it probable that Turn might be ftando = Tore. In 
supposing a base ftan—ftand, it is assumed that the Sanskrit 
adverbs of lime have rejected N. The elimination of this 
liquid throws a full light upon the nearly similar senses of 
Tanti, Tot, Quanti, Quot, Quotus, Quoties, Too™, Iloo-ofc, 
'Oaoi. 

915. An important part of this investigation belongs to 
participles and participial nouns. It is well known that many 
substantives were of old participles, as Friend from moesog, 
Friyon ' to love/ and Fiend from Fiyan ' to hate/ So in latin 
Parens, Adolescens, Serpens, Kalendae, and the words ending 
in -men, -mentum, as Tegmen, 'a covering/ Alimentum, 
'what is nourishing/ It has not been so closely observed 
that some adjectives in -o?, -us are participial, having rejected 
the N. They are, it is true, declined apparently on a dif- 
ferent set of inflexions, but there are reasons for supposing 
the latin and greek and Sanskrit, and less clearly the gothic 
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declensions to have been all one. Postponing this part of the 
subject, observe that since Maledicus, Magnificus make Ma- 
ledicentissimus, Magnificentissimus it follows of probability 
that Maledicus is Maledicens, with the vowel long or short, 
Magnificus is t ma g n i ncen8 > Magnificans, the conjugation 
being variable. Orandiloquentia shews that Grandiloquus is 
tgrandiloquens. Nescius is Nesciens. Cernuus is fcernuens 
of a lost conjugation in U=cernens, r striving to distinguish/ 
and so stooping. Vivus=Vivens; Clypeus=Ka\vir — ends; 
Colonus = Colends ? Tolleno = Tollends ? Torrens, Potens, Se* 
cundus, Rotundus = in the A conjugation Botans, for fro- 
tands, rotants; Fluentum, Crepundia, Benevolus, Ovipafus, 
Omnivorus, Inscius, Coquus, Lupus, Incubus, Mergus, Vagus, 
Veridicus, Reliquus, Pedissequus, Portentum, Continuus, Con- 
spicuus (=Conspiciendus and passive), Contiguus, Congruus, 
Deciduus, Irriguus, Nocuus (Ovidius) Occiduus, Perspicuus, 
Residuus, Vacuus, Sompnus, Bonus = Duonus (=duends, 
giving) Assiduus (ab asse dando), Oriundus, Gladius, ' glitter- 
ing/ Argentum are participial, Carduus * thistle, teazle/ is 
for carpens (otherwise carens Varro, Plautus) c teazing' wool: 
our word Carpet made of the refuse is the passive participle. 
(Wedgewood.) Procax however shews that Procus is not 
Precans. The adjectival termination in -w, -evro*, as in 
go/Met?, %api€vra is not distinguishable from this participial 
in ov<;=a)v, ans, ens, but habit makes us speak of it as parti- 
cipial. Derivative forms are often found with this affix. 
Thus from a root discoverable in the Semitic languages the 
hebrew imperative *7j| c roll/ written in the dictionaries under 
the triliteral form ^D ' he rolled/ comes a verb conjugated 
with iota, tcvkiew ; but this verb was pretty much out of use 
in the common prose language of the attic age, and its place 
was occupied by kvXlvSclv formed upon a participle of the 
earlier. Thence also the derivative substantive aTuvSrjOpa. 
TaXavrov is a participle of the root Tul, Tol common to 
greek, latin, english, Sanskrit, which in the last of these 
tongues signifies c weigh/ Tepovra (acc.)=sanskr. Jarat for 
jarant is from Jri 'to become or be old/ Kkovtcl (ace.) 
seems rather adjectival than participial. Aeovra is meta- 
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morphic as is clear from Leonem, AewviSas. 'Ifiavra is par- 
ticipial from f \fiav and not the converse. AkovQcl € a thorn/ 
Atcav0o<;=:Exi,vos e a hedgehog/ with insertion of R, Urchin, 
are like a/covra from the root Ate- belonging to the Edge, acute. 
KeKrav 'to prick ' is a derivative of AteavOa, or A/covra, 
having lost its initial vowel. Koctcivov € sieve * is properly 
€ cleaning/ the agls. form of lat. Castus is Cusc = germ. 
Keusch= dutch Kuisch ( clean, neat ' with Kuischen, ( mun- 
dare, reinigen ' to keep clean/ See art. 599. Stand (203) 
seems participial. So Shred which is properly a substantive 
= passive participle of Shear. 

Oft takes a leg or wing, oft takes away the head, 
And oft from neck to tail the back in two doth shread. 

Drayton Polyolbion, XX* 

Pecten, Pectinem has dropped the D = T : so has Plenus : 
Craven in old english Crauant = Precant, Bogant. Te/eTcov, 
Te/crova is evidently from Tegere, Teyos, 2,T€yo? and means 
a roofer. Bpovrt) seems participial and may be formed on 
the root tmur* the reduplication of which gives Murmur, 
Mop/jLvpecv, and which lies at the foundation of Xfutpcvyeiv. 
Sanguinem with nom. Sanguis, Sanguen, that is, fsanguens 
is probably related to Sacer, c Ayio? ; Currus is most likely 
Currens. 

916. The following exhibit an additional element, not yet 
satisfactorily explained, interposed between the termination 
and the root; foecundus, rubicundus, iracundus, iucundus, 
verecundus, cogitabundus, deliberabundus, errabundus, geme- 
bundus, gratulabundus, haesitabundus, esuribundus, freme- 
bundus,furibundus,lacrimabundus, populabundus, ludibundus, 
minitabundus, mirabundus (vanam speciem) lascivibundus, 
meditabundus (bellum), nitibundus (Gellius), pudibundus, vi- 
tabundus (castra), tentabundus, venerabundus, sitibundus. 
See 923, 935. In Temulentus, Truculentus, Turbulentus, 
Fraudulentus, Pulverulentus, Esculentus, Violentus, Opu- 
lentus, Sanguinolentus, Vinolentus, Corpulentus, we have 
probably two adjectival terminations, one in L as in Vigil, 
and other used by the participles. 

917. Some of these derivatives reject N, as Hvpero? = 
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Burnand, 'JLfyrrerov = Serpentem = Creepand, BtoTo? = Vi- 
vendum = Quickand, A/ooto? = Arandum = Earand, E/&€ro? 
= Vomendum, AXero? ?= Molendum, Afiero? = Mowand, 
IIotos, TpvyrjTo?, UpofiaTOV, vkofiaTqs, kg)/cvtos } aXorfros, 
Oavaros. Fervidus, Gravidus (from a neuter fgravere, gra- 
vescere answering to Gravare), Algidus, Splendidus, Aridus, 
Calidus, Callidus, Frigidus, Humidus, Lucidus, Madidus, 
Pallidus, Bubidus, Tepidus, Turgidus, Bapidus, Cupidus, Tre- 
pidus (from Tremere), Validus, Candidus. Insubidum= ap- 
parently, Insipientem. Solidus, Boscidus, Babidus are ad- 
jectival, formed on substantives. Vvidus seems to come 
from the root Und, Amb, by rejecting the liquid, fubidus. 
Some have T as Tacitus, Vegetus, Digitus (Seize), Segetem, 
^Estus (cuOeiv), and the numerous verbals of the fourth de- 
clension as Fluctus (a flowing) Gradus (a striding). 

918. Before proceeding, however, the examination of par- 
ticipial forms will require an investigation of the original 
form of participles. The ending of the active participle is in 
latin NT, regentem, monentem, etc. : in greek NT, xowroyra, 
fcoyfravra, etc. but in the perfect T without N, K€Ko<f>ora : the 
moesogothic of the strong conjugation, present ND, anbin- 
dands ' binding/ of the past N, gabundans, 'bounden/ of 
the weak conjugation present ND, sokyands c seeking/ of the 
past D or J?, sokyijra, sokyids, seeked (= sought), in the norse 
of the strong conjugation present ND berandi c bearing/ past 
N bprinn, ' borne* (where the second N by assimilation 
stands for the nominatival B), of the weak conjugation pre- 
sent ND kallandi ' calling/ of the past \> kalla)?r, ' called/ in 
agls. of the strong conjugation present ND, berende r bear- 
ing/ past N, boren ' borne/ of the weak conjugation lufiande 
' loving/ lufod ' loved/ The old english had a literal agree- 
ment with the saxon and the change of the termination to 
NG is recent. 

This dredand Juno and ferthirmare alswa 
Remembrand. Gawin Douglas, I. 42. 

I hold my toung for schame bitand my lip. 

Id. Preface, 36 (p. 7). 

The affinity of the teutonic terminations with the latin is as 
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regards the present plain enough, and as to the past we ob-- 
serve that the }?, T, D forms are common to the active and 
passive : also in latin the deponents have the past participle 
in -tus, in either sense ; the passives have it as a past. If 
the story about Iuno Moneta were possible, Moneta must 
have an active sense ; observe its archaic formation, Moneo, 
Monevi, Monetus. Patratus is active in the old latin Pater 
Patratus. A further view is afforded by a due consideration 
from the greek active perfect of the form Ketco^ora. Ke/co(f>ora 
is formed by rejecting N in -f/eeKofovra. It has been said there 
is no trace of the N. I don't know but that scholars may be 
able to urge something against manuscript readings and tra- 
ditionary spellings, but I do know that the analogy of all the 
participles of the active, at least, goes far to prove that -f/cetco- 
(f>ovra is the ancient form. N appears in some MSS. Eu- 
menid. 706. eypifyopov (f>povprjfia. Agam. 346. eyprjyopov to 
irqfia. That the form was used c a recentioribus * is to be 
explained, maybe, as a reversion to the old analogy which 
must have once been universal. In Homer we have eyprjyo- 
powv (Od. v. 6) and fce/eXrjyovre? (II. II. 430 etc.) which 
Bekker writes /cetckryy&Te? like rerpirywre^ (B. 214). In Pin- 
dar Pyth. IV. Ke'xkaZovTas rifia, where /cexXaSew = ice)(Xa- 
Sevcu and is in my favour. Some evidence, then, has been 
adduced for the form -f/ee/eoQ-ovTa. 

919. If we consider the two teutonic forms of which 
Broken and Called are representatives, we shall see that they 
may be derived from one early common termination in ND, 
in the first case by rejecting D as fbrokend, Broken, in the 
second by rejecting N as fkallend, Kalled. Again Broken 
= Fractus = 'P^/cto? and these may be reconciled by sup- 
posing an early fbrokends. If there be anything startling in 
setting down the same forms as the original of the active and 
passive, reflect that in the earliest elements of instruction we 
learn Regendus to be passive, and Regendi to be active, 
Conatus to have an active sense, and Conata, as a plural sub- 
stantive, to have a passive : Professus is active, but " arma 
professa" is passive: Ultus is active, but Inultus passive. 
And in Oriundus, Rotundus, Secundus etc. we have an 
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active sense. The greek verbal adjectives in -to?, as xpwrro? 
= greased, arpanos = strewed, yv&ro? = known, {€t/*T09= 
iunctus= yoked, had then, I suppose, of old, the termination 
ND. Of these also many are capable of an active sense. 
(Buttmann, Gram. 102. 6.) 

920. The greek verbals in -T€o? seem also to be formed out 
of this same termination ND, so that Aor£os=Dandus and is 
formed from it by rejecting N. Aatcryreo? = Ex-ercendus, 
(giving us by the way, the information that -ercere=aovt€«') : 
and so of the rest. The E is of no account, for some of the 
adjectives in -to? are found retaining the sense of what is to 
be done, ov /3ig>tov earw, non est vivendum, Toe? ovtc egiror 
earw, quibus exeundum non est, Hesiod. Theog. 732, where 
the latin is verbally the equivalent of the greek, apa ypvtcrov 
eorw vyiiv Lysistr. 636, Oavfutaro^ f admirandus/ 

921. The Sanskrit presents the same phenomena as those 
already explained. "The present participle," says Bopp 
truly, "forms the strong cases with the suffix ant but in 
the weak cases rejects N, which is retained by the kindred 
european languages, as also, for the most part by Zend." 
For example the masculine participle of Tud ' to vex ' has 

Sing. Dual Plural 

N Tudan Tudantau Tudantas 

G Tudatas Tudatos Tudant&m 

D TudatS Tudadbhyam Tudadbhyas 

A Tudantam Tudantau ' Tudatas 
Ab. Tudatas Tudadbhyas. 

Participial substantives are declined in Sanskrit in the same 
manner. 

922. The middle and passive participles of the greek, first, 
had the same final letters as the active and the same changes. 
Ke/cofifievos, JLoTrrofievo? are short forms of -\KeKOfifxevros, 
•f/coiTTOfievTos. This is evident enough from the latin parti- 
cipial substantives in -men, -mentum. Bopps idea that 
-mentum is a lengthening of -men, is disproved by the forms 
that result on the rejection of N, and can only be so far true 
as that N often draws a D after it. It arose from taking 
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the Sanskrit as a touch stone to try other tongues and is no 
more true of -mend than of -end, -and, -ant. In the same 
manner as Loved for flovend, Practus for fbrokend, yvcoros 
for fknowend, Tudatas for ftadantas, we get 'Prj/juiTos for 
fbrokendes. Compare 

Fragmentum —'Frjyfia for brokend 

Pragmenti = prfjfiaro^ „ brokendes 

Fragmento —ptjy/juiTi 

Fragmenta = priyfiara 

Fragmentorum = prjyfmrayv 

Fragmentis =pr)y/Miaw. 
An instructive example is Ofi/ia, c eye/ which has of course 
the active or middle sense, 'the seer/ the root being Oir 
§o that o^/ta=to7r/xa=aeolic o7T7ra. In latin this root was 
Oc> and the corresponding participial substantive would bg 
focmen, that is, Omen, but taken in the passive sense 'a 
thing seen / the active or middle sense however is discover- 
able in Abominor, ' I tuni my eyes from/ So little has the 
true theory of participial forms been understood, that these 
two words have never till now been truly explained. 

923. We have now I hope arrived at a point where we 
may look back at words of the form moribundus. The B has 
ever proved a difficulty, but it turns out, I think, to repre- 
sent an M, as in Hibernus for fhimernus. Moribundus is 
Mori-/A6VTo? = Mori-^evo9, and it is a middle participle. 
Looking, however, at the list of words ending in -bundus, they 
are seen to be not all middle verbs. This point at art. 935. 

924. In reicwv, T€/crova = deckend = decking = thatching, 
and in sanguen, a passing allusion was made to those active 
participials, which are written without the T or D. The 
Sanskrit declension of the participle affords us a sufficient 
parallel in its nominative. Instances within the scope of the 
latiii and greek languages are numerous enough : consider the 
word tendon. This is an english latinism from Tendinem, 
Tendonem (Bailey's Auctarium), and the greek etymological 
equivalent which as a substantive occurs in the Medea, is 
Tevovta, though it be not the medical term vevpov = purer 
latin nervum. Here evidently Tendinem = Tendentem. So 
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also Pectinem = Pectentem, and so also Kreva^-ftreicTova^ 
Pectinem = Pectentem, the word having lost its first syllable. 
925. Tooth = agls. Top is the participle of Eat, and = Eat- 
end,Etend: the moesog.isTun)ms=lat. Dentem (ace.) =OBovra 
=aeolic ESovTa (Greg. Kor. 22) =lat. Edentem. The english 
and saxon reject the N. The german on the contrary re- 
fuses the T and writes Zahn, sibilating the initial. The 
Sanskrit forms offer no impediment to this reasoning: the 
notion that the N in sanskr. Dantam (ace.) is a nasal aug- 
ment, may be, I suppose, due to the Brahminical grammarians, 
but Bopps view is correct, the N is rejected not inserted, and 
the word is a participle of the same verb agls. Etan * lat, 
Edere=homeric ESe^= sanskr. Ad, of which the actual par- 
ticiple is Adat ; nom. masc, Adan, ace. Adantem. Let this 
word be an instructive lesson to convince us that the changes 
erf letters are as widely spread as is the human race. The 
Saxons and the Indians form this word upon the same prin- 
ciple of rejecting N, much as in y^itpva, fieifyo. Then we 
see the Germans making it look like an old root by refusing 
to pronounce the T : here they are accompanied by the Hel- 
lenes, who had another derivative which equally wrote only 
the N ; for OSvvrj = seolic ESwrj = ESovr-r). The Tines* of 
harrows and of a deers antlers are in agls. Tindas which is 
evidently a less altered form than Tooth of the ancient form 
fetend. 

926. As in x a P L 7 €VT > tne root i» n <>t always a verb. In 
engUsh Stiffhecked people, Lightfingered gentry, Horned 
cattle are both usual and correct. In latin Barbatus, Alatus, 
Fimhriatus, Cordatus, Nasutus, Cincinnatus, Auritu8,Turritus, 
Verutus, Astutus, Cristatus, Dentatus. 

927. Among those which retain N only I have gathered 
Kreva, OSvvrj, Ayavos, Urrjvo^ XTrepxyos, XtiKttvo^, ^rpwfr- 
vo?, Te/07rvo?, A/covrjy Aawavrj {Sairreiv), 'Tttvov, Atrvrf (aidew), 
Qaayavov (a<f>a%ew)> f I*avos (l/ceiv s reach '), TaXava (J>olian), 
Ayx°rn- 

928. Deem by its old participle Deemend may produce 

* Tines of antlers might come from Tein, twig, as if branch, but not 
so of harrows. 
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Dominus, for domus neither describes the relation truly nor 
explains the N. So Penna (irereo-Oai), Tignum (Tegere 
'roof') Luna, (lucere). Sometimes with a long vowel Con- 
cubina, Fodina, Rapina, Ruina, Lueina (liggend). 

929. The examples in which a passive sense attends these 
participials are rare : since for the most part N is rejected. 
We have Srvyvo?, Servos (trefiew), Regnum. 

930. A little further on I shall endeavour to shew that in 
terminations of verbs N and R are interchangeable and that 
frequently: hence will arise an inquiry whether some sub- 
stantives in R are not changed forms of participles in N. 
Thus Pecora, Pecudes may be Pascentia, Pascentes, @o<r/covra. 
So of Genus, Frigus, Pondus, Nemus (vepeiv), Clamorem, 
Fragorem, Amorem, Favorem, Timorem, Furorem, Pallorem, 
Ruborem, Splendorem, Terrorem. But as letters change 
more and more the recognition of forms becomes more diffi- 
cult. Apyi/po?, Qoftepo*;, lo^vpo?, Aepa from the homeric 
arjfii, theoretically fae/it, with infinitive arjvat theoretically 
faevai. AiOepa from AiOew. I have already mentioned the 
parallel between the keltic Iach, 'sound, in good health/ 
and Ia<r0cu; and have shewn that dentals can exchange for 
gutturals, so that JaT-po? is this root with (I submit) a parti- 
cipial termination. 

931. Rvmorem seems to be the participle of the agls. 
Reomian cf. germ. Ruhm, norse R6ma ' noise ' as of battle. 
That the word is pure teutonic is in itself probable : Reomian 
= dutch Roepen 'call' = agls. Hrseman, Hreman = agls. 
Hrepan=moesog. Hropyan, /cpa&w, /cpavya&w, fioav. The 
norse has Hrop, and the isl. at Hr6pa ' clamare/ If the 
letter change of W to R be recollected it may be moesog. 
Wopyan. Provincial english retains Roop in the sense of 
hoarseness, cf. Croup, Crow : a crow is in agls. sometimes 
Hnem (iElfric). Cf. therefore Corvus, Kpa&w: with sibi- 
lant Scream, Fremere and art. 359. 

932. There may be entertained also a suspicion that as 
Apart]? = Earand, so Agricola = fagricolens, fagricolans, Ad- 
vena = ad-kwimands = fad venens = adveniens. Boreas = ffri- 
gends = Freezing. Conviva = fconvivens, Transfiiga = ftrans- 
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fbgens as transfagiens. Paterfamilias has the termination of 
an old genitive for familiais. Some are unconnected with 
this theory ; Frimores for example. Marmor is * reduplica- 
tion of the root seen in papfiaipew, a^apvyq. 

933. Having endeavoured to show that all participles had 
their terminations in ND, NT, I now venture upon a train 
of somewhat speculative induction, with a view to explain 
some apparent anomalies of the derivative forms. First it 
seems to me probable that the infinitive mood had the par- 
ticipial termination, or nearly so. Doubtless as concerns the 
greek the earliest form of the infinitive, as tcoirreiv, was t*<wr- 
T6jw, then f/coirrev, as seen in the contracted *xp VG0VV Qx > rx " 
jugation, then xowreiv. Ketecxpevw,, TiOevcu, Ko$fh\vcu,> ko- 
mjvcu are still preserved : /coyfrew will follow /c&nreiv. To say 
the same of the passives requires a presumption, which will 
perhaps be not conceded by any but those who have observed 
how nearly alike are the inflexions of the passive and active. 
I assume then that KOTrreaBai is for f/coTrrevOcu, *ejco<f>0cu for 
ffc€/co7r-€v0cu, f/c€Kocf>v6ai ; K6Ko^ecr6cu for f/eetcoyfrevOcu ; ko$- 
07]<T€<r0aL for -f/co^Orjaevdai, and so forth. The change of N 
to 2 before the dentals has been illustrated by example* 
art. 705. 

934. In the lat. the infinitive Regere is equivalent to Reg- 
evat=Regend- for N and R interchange much in inflexions, 
or auslaut. This supposition is necessary to the declension of 
the verbal substantive. 

N. Regere 

G. Regendi 

D. Regendo 

A. Regere or Regendum 

Ab. Regendo. 

The verbal substantive is in modern english a participle $& 
" Rowing is a fine exercise/' in modern german the infinitive 
mood. These are all one. The verbal substantives of the 
german in -ung, as Forschung, and the agls. as Halgung ' a 
hallowing/ are of the same origin, the termination in JJD 
whether q{ participle or infinitive. 
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935. In the old greek writers we find an active infinitive in 
-epevcu, and this, if we admit the approximation of infinitive 
and participle, will recommend us to entertain a supposition 
that there was an old active participle of the same form. It 
is thus I would explain the actives in bundus as Vitabundus, 
and the active derivatives in men, mentum, as Tegmen, Ali- 
mentum. 

936. Verbals of either an active or passive sense, thus 
formed from active, passive or middle verbs are, Amentum, 
(from anrretv ' tie/ or Habere ?) Armamentum, Aliraentum, 
Adiumentum, Argumentum, Atramentum (Atratus is found), 
Caementum (rough stone, from Csedere), Capillamentum (Ca- 
pillor, Plinius), Crassamentum, (Crassare, Apuleius),Comple- 
mentura, Condimentum, Documentum, Elementum (from Val?), 
Experimentum, Permentum, Figmentum, Firmamentum, Fo- 
mentum (Fovere), Formamentura (Lucretius), Fragmentum, 
Fruraentum (Bp&fiara from the form Bpv/eew see Brook 
art. 423), Fulcimentum (Celsus, Vlpianus), Ferramentum 
(Ferratus is found), Honestamentum, Iumentum, (Iungere, 
Yoke), Imitamentum, Indumentum, Iuramentum, Invitamen- 
tum, Instrumentum, Lamentum (fclamentum?), Lutamentum, 
Levamentum, Libamentum, Legumentum (Gellius), Leni- 
mentum, Lomentum (bean meal used for a wash, Lavere, 
Lavare), Momentum, Munimentum, Medicamentum, Moli- 
mentum, Monumentum, Mollimentum, Nocumentum, Nu- 
trimentum, Ornamentum, Operimentum, Omentum (a con- 
traction of the preceding?), Purgamentum, Salsamentum 
(cf. Salsarius; no verb is recorded), Sedimentum, Solamen- 
tum, Sacramentum, Tegumentum, Tormentum, Tomentum 
(from — ?), Velaraentum, Vimentum. Abdomen (from — ?), 
Acumen, Albumen, Agmen, Bitumen (irnToew?), Caela- 
men, Cacumen (from — ? Iovi Cacuno occurs in Orellius), 
Columen, Culmen (both from Kal in the sense of thatching : 
Columen according to the grammarians cited by Voss, is 
the r ridge piece ' and Columna the kingpost or its equiva- 
lent), Certamen, Curvamen, Crimen, Carmen (from Car to 
make, a latin Sanskrit and teutonic root), Documen (Lucre- 
tius), Examen, Fragmen, Ferrumen, Flamen, (a priest said 
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to be Velatus, Fileatus or Filatus) Foramen, Fulcimen, Fnl- 
men (fulgere), Farcimen, Frumen, (Feminis the genitive of 
Femur with e short is not perhaps a verbal at all), Flemina 
(burst veins in the ancles, from — ?) Flumen, Formidamen 
(Apuleius), Germen (for fcermen ? crescere ?) Gramen (from 
7pa6£v=sansk. Gras, devorare; Kallimachos has /ecu ftovo? 
ai%qa>v eypae tcrjSefiom) Glomeramen, Lumen, Laetamen, 
Lutamen, Libamen, Legumen, Levamen, Medicamen, Moli- 
men, Munimen, Nomen, Nutrimen (Ovidius) Omen, (see 922), 
Putamen, Purgamen, Praefamen, Sagmen (vervain may be 
ar/uofia), Solamen, Stamen, Sumen (Sugere), Semen, Stra- 
men, Sedimen, Tegumen, Tegmen, Tentamen, Velamen, Vo- 
lumen. Salmonem can be nothing else than the leaner from 
'AWeaOai, Salire. Sermonem from tserare in asserere, dis- 
serere. Cf. Querimonia, Parsimonia (Parcere), Germanus? 
Some however in -mon are not formed on verbs as JEgri- 
monia, patrimonium, matrimonium. 

937. Alumnus is from alere, Terminus seems to be from 
Deal, Theilen, Ignominia is rather an anomaly since we 
know of no instance in latin in which the prefix Un=In is 
applied to verbs, Femina (<f>v€iv), but Auctumnus, Ver- 
tumnus, Neptunus, Lamina look doubtful. 

938. In the greek, Qepairovra is I think Servientem. 
Kt€vo, has been explained as Pectinem==Pectentem. Te/wy- 
Sova, Teredinem is Tree Eating. By insertion of N and 6 
see art. 751, TevOprj&ova, which has the same sense but is 
applied to a wood boring bee instead of a worm. Hefufrpr}- 
Sova seems only another form of the same word. Tree, 8pv? 
occurs again in ®piira (ace.) made up of the word Tree and 
lira, a worm. That &pisfr is a woodworm is established by 
Hesychios in QpLinroftpcoTos, %pvjrr)he<TTov in which last word 
is the passive participle Etend, with 2 for N (see art. 706) 
AvOprjSova, AvOrjhova is r flower eater \ (Eudoxos marks these 
statements with a query.) Was 'ZapTrtjS&v an eater of the 
fish of ill repute 2a\7r?7, Xapwr), fr. Saupe, Stockfish ? Not 
however all words in -rjhcov can be explained from Edere. 
Those three stand alone. AvOprjvrj, TevOprjvq may be con- 
tractions. Lobeck has something of the other words of the 
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termination -tjScov, comparing them with the latin -edo, -udo, 
as in dulcedo, multitudo. (Bntt. Gr. II. 407.) 

939. UvevfjLova, Tvoo/jLova, Aai/juova, Xrrjfiova, "KrjBefiova, 
c H76/Ltova, Hoifieva (related to IIgw, Hoa, Pascere ?), Avrpeva 
(cf. A<r0fia), ArjSova, Tfy/cvfiova, \yyevpxxva. 

940. Tloifivrj, HeXejivov, MeSifivov, KprjSefivov. 

941. Lobeck (Paralip. p. 391) has a list of words in -fia 
found in Homer. Aydk/uiTa, AOvpfiara, AIjuitos (for 07- 
fiaro? and = sanguinem?) A/cTjfiaros, 'AX/^ara, Apyfiara 
(anrapxfu), 'ApfiaTa, [currere ?] AaOfxaro? (Aiaffeiv homeric) 
Aeifiaros, Aepfiaros, Aeafiara, ArjXrjfiaTa, Apayfiara, Aa>- 
fiara (Sefieiv, a remarkable vocalization), KtXvfjuara, Ei/iara 
(=aeol. 'Efifiara Greg. Kor.), Epic-fiaro?, 'Epfiara (from?), 
Epvfiara, ~EvyfJLara, J&xjiara, 'Hfiara (Uvai), %avp,(na (t€- 
Oryrrevai), IBfiara (levcu, moesog. Iddyan), KaWvjifiaTa, Ka- 
Ta7rav/j,aT0<;, Kavfutros, TLrfffiara, Kvfiara (kvttt€iv rather 
than fcveiv), Kvpfiara, Kcofiaro? (/C€€<r0cu> Quies), Aair/na 
(from?) Avfiara, Meikvyfiara, MtXeSrjfjuara, Mvrj/jbaTa, Nrj- 
jiara, HorjfJUiTa, OiSfiara, Oipara (from ?) OifiTjfiara, Ovop,a, 
OfLfULTa, 'Opfirjfiara, Heva-fiara (7rei0€iv ? vix.) Hrjfiara (ira- 
0€iv?), HufiaTOS ( c cover/ from?) TlTvy/jbara, XeXfiara (sedere), 
^rjfjLara (=8et7/AaTa), 27rep/LutTa, Xrefifiara, Xro/na (eo-Oew), 
ItCOfjua (from?) TeppLara, 'T^ao-fiara, &\eyfia,Ta, Xapfiara, 
Xei/iara, Xevfjutra, Xprjfutra, Lobeck whose temper was 
admirably suited to such toil, would have done well to have 
collected all words in -fia of which the radix is obscure. 
Tlekfia is very like the agls. for ' a sole/ Welm, which re- 
tains life in our cobblers word Welt. Arjfia from A© for 
t F\*> = f/SXo) =/3dka> = Volo. 

942. Some have a long vowel, as the participle in Sanskrit. 
Xetficova (root sansk. Him f frost, snow/ verb ?), TlkaTafiayva, 
JLevO/icova. TeXajicw is from Thole, it was a strap to support 
the shield about the shoulders. Salmonem (ace.) the leaper. 

943. Among the throng of new views I set before the 
reader it has almost escaped my thoughts to note down in- 
stances of the termination -mentum in the more ancient 
forms of our own language. At art. 163 it has been observed 
that the m of Name is participial and that the agls. verb ie*1 
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tains further the N so that Nemned as compared with No- 
minates has all the consonants except that of the case ending. 
And this is true though the Sanskrit have also dropped the N. 
Gleam with Leme, comparing welsh Llumon 'a beacon' 
must also have the participial M. The agls. has other ex- 
amples as Flyma r a fugitive/ Fleam € a flight/ Beorma, Barm, 
Ferm-entum. Guma Groom may still be Hominem though the 
N be lost. In the norse plural the N remains ; sing. Gumi 
G. D. Ac. Guma ; plur. N. Gumnar, G. Gumna, D. Ghim- 
num, Ac. Gumna. Now since man is distinguished from most 
brutes by the absence of a natural coat, that is, by being 
naked, it is probable that both Guma and Hominem are 
identical with ryv/juvos. Not only the neuters in -/ia, but the 
feminines in -ma, -fiy, and verbs as Clamare, are participial. 
The number of verbal derivatives in agls. with m is very large. 
Bosom from Bugan, Seam r a load' from to Sack, Seam 
from to Sew, Stream from Strican, Halm (art. 292) Blos- 
som (412), Bottom (419) Warm of which 0epecv represents 
the verb, Foam from Spew, Spit, Spuere, Urvew, cf. Spuma, 
Slime and Clammy (1044) Breme, Dream are examples. 

944. The declensions of the latin and greek however vari- 
ous appear to be from a single original and common model. 
One of the most striking varieties is in the datives plural in 
-ibus and in -ot?=-is. This however is certain that Tot= 
Tibi, Ot = t^o*=tsuibi=Sibi, Poematis=:Poematibus, etc., 
Chris = Quibus = Oh. Filiabus = Filiis, etc., Domibus = Ao*- 
fwi$, Funibus = S^omus, Humilibus = XOafiaXois, MoUibus 
= MaXatcocs. There are also some datives in 049 of the im- 
parisyllabic declensions, known to us from the grammarians 
and inscriptions, yepovrois, fieiovois, (f>v\a/cot$, TradrjfuiTow, 
ar/a>voi$, €VTvyxavovToi<:, Aafieots, ircoXeovroi^, ojt<w, and the 
boeotian datives in -u?. In the Sanskrit the termination is 
regularly -bhyas, shewing the antiquity of the latin -ibus; 
thus if Sakhi, ' a friend/ be assumed to be Socius, Sociis is 
Sakhibhyas: if Oareov be assumed to be Asthi, 'a bone/ 
0<tt€oa? is' Asthibhyas = Ossibus. 

945. A comparison of the whole system of inflexions will 
render this conclusion stronger. 
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Sanskr. 




Lat. 


Gr. (old). 


N. 


Nau^ 




Navis 


N^V9 


G. 


N&vas 




Navis. 


NrjFo? 


D. 


N&vS 




Navi 


1X V Fi, 


A. 


N&vam 




Navem or -im 


NtjFa 


Ab. 


Na\vas 




Nave or -i 


— 


Instr. 


Na\v&, Na\vaya\/ 






N. 


N&vas 




Naves 


NtjFe? 


G. 


Na\va\m 




Naviuni 


Ntjfov 


D. 


Naubhyas 




Navibus 


NtjFeao-tv 


A. 


N&vas 




Naves 


Ni;fa? 


Ab. 


Naubhyas 




Navibus 


— 



946. From this comparison one cannot escape the con- 
clusion that Nawr«/= Navibus as regards termination as well 
as radix: that Brevibus=B/>a;j£€<rti/, Lapidibus=Afc0ot9, Pel- 
licibus = HaXkeucunv, Pinguibus = Ha^eo-iv, Umbonibus = 
Afificoveatv, Clavibus = KXrjUrw, Nubibus==Ne^e<™/, Tribus 
= Tpww, Pulmonibus = UXevfjuoveo-w, Unguibus = Ovvgw, 
Leporibus = Aasyayeaw, Draconibus = Apa/covTeatv, Spicis = 
'Zra'xvea'aiv, Suibus='T€<rtv, Canibus = Kvveaaw, Noctibus= 
*i$vKTe<TLV, Pedibus = TloZeaaw, Bobus, Bubus, f^ovibus = 
Bov<rtv=sansk. Gobhyas. IIatSe<r<rAv=Pueris > XiTG)V€aiv= 
Tunicis, Aq&eaw = Taedis, BpaSeciv = Tardis, Aekfaveaw = 
Delphinis, 2^#ce<rw=Vespis, Xapn-e<r<rfcv=Grdtiis. Hilaris 
may be compared in all genders and cases with f l\apo$. 

945*. This comparison, broad and reiterative as it is, comes 
short of the whole accessible truth. For an older form than 
-oi? existed in -oi<rw, and it is not the traditional <£>v\a/coc<; 
but an earlier -f<f>vXa/couriv which is to be compared with 
&v\a/c€a<rw. It would be doubtless a bold assumption to 
speculate on any thing older than the Sanskrit -bhyas, but 
how can we avoid thinking that it might have been preceded 
by -bhyusin : so that flapidibusin may—Aiffoiaw? 

946*. No case offers so great difficulties as the dative. That 
the genitive singular has for its termination in general S pre- 
ceded by a vowel is evident as in Navis, N^o?. That this 
inflexion is in some way reconcileable with those of the pari- 
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syllabic declensions is probable from the comparison of the 
parisyllabic and imparisyllabic datives plural and from what 
we shall see of the genitives plural. The Sanskrit does not 
present a full solution but some hints and anomalies. Bopp re- 
fuses to compare the two first declensions of the latin with the 
Sanskrit in the genitive case singular, and says " that in latin 
the two first declensions together with the fifth have lost their 
old termination and have replaced it by that of the old locative. ,, 
With these he joins mei, tui. Bopps reasoning is often faulty 
out of too much affection for the Sanskrit. Mei, Tui appear 
in the older greek as E/*€M>, Sew, and there exist traces of a 
form still farther back, fe/i€io$, reio? : thus 

"Eibov 5', aiK€ fxovov rb Ktikbv arofia revs c<j>ikcura. 

Theokr. H. 126. 

Ait illam miseram cruciari et lacrimantem se adflictare Quia 
tis egeat, Quia te careat, Plaut. Mil. Gl. IV. ii. 42. Olli enim 
et Quianam et Mis et Pone pellucent et adspergunt illam, 
quae etiam in picturis est gratissima, vetustatis inimitabilem 
arti auctoritatem. Quintil. VIII. 3, where is some doubt 
about the reading. Apollonios Dysc. p. 95 gives E/ueo? as 
doric, "Efjuev? dor. from Epicharmos with other forms from 
Rhinthon. Teoi/9 as in Hpa/cAiy? reoi/? /eappcov rjv from 
Sophron. Uepi reovs r E/t>/ia? itot Apija trv/crevev from 
Korinna. TLrcrrecfrrivavTi, reo? al SvaOakiav from Sophron. 
Tev? from Epicharmos ev Kcofiaarai^ t) r A<f>cuoT<p 

OvBc7TOT LOL yiV€T €y&V T€OS a£tO> 

where is some error : /cat *rro/c eyeov irapa rev? rt, fiaOwv. He 
says it is also Boeotian plainly Teu? yap 6 tcXapos, which they 
have set down to Korinna. Priscianus also XIII. p. 955 is 
cited to the same effect. Were we concerned with the latin 
and greek only it would be appropriate to conceive the genitive 
full inflexion to be -yus, -to?, - ius ; we should thus obtain Qui, 
Quoius; Ille, Illius ; Is, Eius; Ipse, Ipsius; Vnus, Vnius; 
Alius, Ali-ius ; Hie, Huius. Priscianus (p. 679) quotes some 
genitives of the first declension in -as, from Livius (Androni- 
cus), in Odyssea, "Escas habemus mentionem :" "Nam diva 
monetas (for monetae) filiam docuit :" "filius Latonas :" from 
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Naevius "filii Terras ;" "Et venit in mentem hominum for- 
tunas" for fortunae. There is also Paterfamilias, Materfa- 
milias. These combined with Pictai, Aulai, give us a ter- 
mination in -ais. If we suppose the final S to be laid aside 
we understand at once the ancient forms E/i€to, Sew, e Eo and 
the long genitives in -oio> as iroke^ioio, 7ro\o<J>Xoi(r/3oio. Ap- 
pended to a consonant -yus would become easily -is, -09, as 
fnomen-yus, Nominis; avep— yus, Avepos. This is clear 
against Bopp that Cuicuimodi is cuiuscuiusmodi (Priscianus 
p. 959). It is fairly to be presumed that as ®rjpa is not far 
from Feram, so ©17/009 is not far from Ferae ; as AW09, AWov 
are Alius, Alium so AXKov is Alius (ali-ius) and Avtcoto is 
Lupi. 

947. It is so strange for any one to maintain Avtcoio to be 
Avrcov and not Lupi that I quote Bopps words from the trans- 
lation. " I cannot however believe that the i of the second 
declension is an abbreviation of oio, of which the t, [say oC\ 
alone has been retained ; for it is clear that lupi and lupse 
from lupai rest on the same principle ; and if lupi proceeds 
from Xvtcou) whence can lupai be derived as the corre- 
sponding greek feminines nowhere exhibit an aio or i)io V 
This statement has been already answered from the ancient 
latin ; that the form is not known in the greek is remarkable 
perhaps but cannot negative the proof from another source. 
But let us ask out of the Sanskrit ; Is it any way surprising 
that both Movarjs and Musai should be deduced from -ayas 
the genitive termination of the first declension feminine ? 

948. The Sanskrit in most of its declensions exhibits nothing 
inconsistent with what I have said above : but in the mas- 
culines terminated in a short, the genitive ends in -sya, so that 
as Bopp developes it, Tasya=tTo<rto=TOM>. I apprehend that 
this termination in -sya, claims to be separately examined. 
This Sanskrit declension must be identified with ¥LvfiepvaTa<; 
= Gubernator; gen. TLvfiepvarao =s Gubernatoris ; A/t>ora9 = 
=Arator ; gen. Aporao =Aratoris : and whatever may be the 
result as regards the S of the Sanskrit genitive =R of the 
latin, this is plain that in Shiva, and AeaTrora, and Agricola, 
the short a represents an older as with a long. As regards 
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Agricola I hold that it renders more probable my deduction 
of the word from a participial formation fagricolands. 

949. In old english the saxon genitive in a is often to be 
observed : and it remains in the modern form. " A Devon- 
shire Dialogue " presents us with " can tern her hand to any 
kindest thing." "Why I'd ne'er the heart to hurt thee 
nor any kindest thing in all my born days." Here the T is 
an error of the writer or speaker, the word is Kinnes==agls. 
Cynnes, and any kinnes thing is ' a thing of any kind/ 

Hose and shose and alkins gear. 

Ywaine and Gawain, 3108. 

But of o thing, sir knyght, i warne thee 
That thou make no boat of me 
For no kennes mede. 

Sir Launfal, 361. 

With nones kunnes speche. 

Kyng Horn, 964 

950. The dative singular as in Tibi, Sibi (for Tuibi, Suibi, 
twibi, swibi) must have ended in -ibi, having close analogy to 
the plural in -ibus, -bhyas, and the sanskr. dual -bhyam = 
ow } aw. Then flupibi = ATKOI = At/*$> = Lupo. 

951. In the genitive plural, such forms as Movacov site 
contractions of Musarum, and the intermediate Movaacw is 
extant. Famarum = <f>afia(ov = <f>afjLa>v=<f)a/j,av. Though we 
have no uncontracted form between Equorum and 'Imrew, 
and though the accentuation denies the contraction yet it is 
to be believed. It accounts for such forms as Vectigaliorum. 
The consonant between the vowels, in latin B, is in Sanskrit N. 
It is also N in the moesogothic weak declension of adjectives. 
Blind, makes gen. pi. Blindane, Blindono, Blindane, and in 
some substantives, as Hana (=germ. Hahn=Hen but masc.) 
makes gen. pi. Hanane. Tuggo (= tongue), gen. pi. Tug- 
gono. It is also N in agls. in some declensions of substan- 
tives as in the well-known word Witena-gemot ' meeting of 
the wits/ and in the definite declension of adjectives as 
}>ara godena € of the good/ But S appears in pronouns of 
the third person in Sanskrit, and the demonstratives in moeso- 
gothic have Z, in agls. R. Some remains of this R are found 
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in old english, as in Allerbest, Alderbest, Altherbest 'best 

of all/ 

And that was with thair bother will. 

Ywaine and Gawain, 3656 so 3759. 

where the R in Thair, and in Bother belongs to the genitive 

plural. 

And siththe wosch here* aire fet here mandef to do. 
St. Brandan, p 17. 

Ne mai no man clene telle of here % beire § durne || wo. 

Thomas Beket, 128. 

Of the genitives plural in N examples are less frequent in old 
english. 

To wrostle with that foule thjng 

That wes the geaundene kyng. 

Chronicles of England, 53 Ritson (King of the giants). 

Consider whether the agls. Twegra 'of two/ be the real 
source of the comparative termination -ter, = -T€/£>09. 

952. That the accusative plural in Sanskrit and greek ends 
sometimes in a short syllable and so contrasts with Lupos, 
Naves has been already explained. Bopp goes a different 
way to work and thinks 7roSa9 to be -firoSy^ comparing fre- 
rpcupvraCy rerpa<f>aT(u. 

953. Not all the phenomena of the cases have been made 
clear. In the genitive plural we expect to see applied the 
rule which makes the nominative (Wilsons Sansk. Gr. 457), 
dative, accusative plural out of their singulars by adding S : 
this we do not see. Yet in general it is made good that the 
greek and latin declensions are in substance one. 

954. In verbs, allowing a not unreasonable freedom to the 
deductions from analogy we shall find that the inflexions 

S. -fu -at -t* 

D. — -tov -tov and -vrjv 

V. -/t€9 -T€9 -VTl 

will explain the greater part of the paradigma. Ko7rra> for 

* Here aire = of em alL 

t Mande=the work of Maunday Thursday, the commandment of the 
Lord, to wash feet. 

% Here, of them. § Beire, of both. || Durne, secret 
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t#07rr6>/u for ftcoiTTOfu; €/c<y7rrov for -fetcoTrrofi, feKOTrrojii, 
which cannot be admitted by those who appeal to the Sanskrit 
as of the last resort, for they must take e/eoirrov, e/cowres, 
etcoirrer to be original, even while they would obtain a plural 
with a termination -am, -at, -an, shortened from €teo7rropes, 
€ko7tt€T€, lat-tis. Koyfrco in like manner for f/eoTr-eo-ofju ; 
e/coyfra for feKoirea-afii ; fC€tco<f>a for tC€/co<f>a/M ; KOirroifu, 
reosfraifjLL, tcoTroifit, in: their ancient form. The verbs in -/a as 
they are called retain the short vowel in the passive-middle, 
rvdefiac ; whence -fridefit, as more ancient than TcOrjfxi receives 
support. The barytones are in the optative verbs in -ju 
still, while nQwqv for iTideirjftt forgets that it is a verb in -pi. 

955. The passive for the most part so differs from the active 
as to have a heavier final syllable -pai for -fit. So 

tcoTTTo/jLcu,, Kowreaai, KOTrrercu 
KowrofieaBa, KoirrereaBe'i s KQirrovrai. 
The dual seems to be +* o7rr€T€v0oi>, ^tcoTrrereaOov, fcoTrreaOov, 
or if 2 be the original final letter, fKowreres first in the active. 
In the perfect iceicofyde has rejected 2 from the group of three 
concurrent consonants, ^iceicoTr-ere&Oe, ftee/coir-cOe, fKetcocfxrOe, 
K€fco<t>de. JZ/co7TTOfir)v is plainly the correlative of -fe/coirrofu, 
which, as a theoretical form, is sustained by the parallelism. 
So HLoTrToifirjv to Ko7tt<m/u, JLoTrrcofuu to Ko7tt6>/m, homeric. 
TLoirreadai if for ^icoirrwOat, hardly differs from the active. 

956. The latin verb shows a willingness to accept such an 
account of its parentage : thus in the moods fregomi, -fregepi, 
tregami, tregenai, fregents, becomes Rego, Bege, Regain, 
Regere, Regens. The latin passive drops the terminations 
and writes R for M or N, as Regor for fregomai, Regar for 
fregamai, Regierfor tregentai,Amarifortama-entai,tamanaij 
Moneri for f m one-entai, tmonenai, Audiri for faudientai, 
faudinai. 

957. -Ly the termination of numerous words in english 
comes from the agls. -lie, and was originally Like, so that 
Lovely = agls. Leoflic = germ. Lieblich = moesog. Liubaleiks. 
This is to be compared with the latin -lis, in regalis, legalis, 
cbniugalis, hiemalis, carnalis, auguralis, civilis, hostilis, iu- 
venilis, virilis, puerilis, senilis, anilis, servilis, similis, humilis, 
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vitalis, bestialis, amphoralis, fatalis, infernalis, liberalise esuri- 
alis, fidelis (from Bopp). Agilis, fragilis, docilis and the like 
cannot be classed here. The english also presents some ex- 
ceptions. Thus Only = agls. iEnlipig, the former element of 
which is the numeral One, and the latter the verb Leave in a 
form more close to Aenrew. 

958. There is some shew as if the ending of the plural verb 
in the indicative -}>, we habbe}>, ye habbe{>, they habbe}> found 
frequently in old english and an established part of agls. 
grammar were drawn from the proper form of the third plural 
in -om, -unt, Koirvovriy regunt by rejection of the N. The 
past tense of the indicative and the whole subjunctive in agls. 
had the plural ending in -N, we habdon (Heliand) hsefdon 
(usually) ge habdon, hsefdon, hig habdon, hsefdon. This point 
is not clear enough for any more to be said about it. The 
old english turning as we all know Hath into Has, changed 
also the plural at the same time, so that such forms as "we 
haves, ye haves, they haves " are not at all uncommon ; they 
are quite as truly grammatical as " he has." 

Calves younger than other 
Learns one of another.* 

Tusser, p. 81. 

959. HAS=lat. Habet. The agls. was in the Heliand 
Habad, Habed, Habit, usually HsefS, whence Haveth, Havth, 
Hath, Has. The same with other verbs in the third singular 
indicative present. 

960. These results are so scanty that it may be as well 
to set out a comparison of the more perfect forms of the 
moesogothic, with the latin. 

Kwima =Venio I Kwimam =Venimus 
Kwimis = Venis KwimiJ? = Venitis 

KwimiJ>=Venit Kwimand==Veniunt 

The comparison would be more fairly made if Venio were of 
the simple conjugation fveno, fvenis, venit, fvenimus, fvenitis, 

• "Where Mavor who reprinted the work says " this anomaly in syntax 
is not uncommon in Tusser." He would find the same " anomaly " in all 
our old writers of that age. 

s 
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fvenunt. The terminations of the aorist ore not bo distinct 
in the moesogothic. 



Kwam =Veni 
Kwamt = Venisti 
Kwam =Venit 



Kwemum = Venimus 
KwemuJ? =Venisti8 
Kwemun = Venerunt 



961. The termination of the second person plural imperative 
as in Habete, Regite, is often retained in old english, and the 
process of changing the T to S is repeated here also. The 
mcesog. gives -eij*, -i}> or -yi]?, the agls. -a}?. 

He said, Sirs, if ye be agast 

Takes the beste and bindee him fast 

Ywain and Gawayne, 3177. 

Come 36 my fader blissed and haves the reume of hevenne. 

Myrour of lewed men, 1080. 

962. In art. 914 etc. I have shewn that the pronominal 
derivatives, as Quotas, Quot, Quoties, Tot, Toties, II00-09, 
IloTe, 'Ore, are deduced from a base in fquand or tquond, 
which is at the same time the origin of When, Quanti, Tanti, 
Tunc, Tlyvuca, 'Hvi/ea, Trjvuca. I shall now shew that this 
base is the neuter of the demonstrative and interrogative 
pronouns, and Quid was once fquand, What was once fwhant. 
The agls. pronoun indefinite neuter had two forms Hwset, 
and Hwon, Hwan. It is true that Rasks grammar does not 
give us any information about this double form, but turn to 
the examples in Lye. He begins with Bed. II. xvi. CwraJ> 
]?at he uaere lang on bodige and hwon for)>heald, which is thus 
in the latin Referre solitus quod esset vir longae staturse, 
paululum incurvus. Here, as a lexicographer, Lye did his 
devoir, paululum is the equivalent and the proper version of 
Hwon. But to translate by the equivalent in form it would 
be necessary to employ Quid indefinite. His next example is 
panon hwon agan Marc. i. 19. Inde paullulum praeteritus 
Q. preetergressus] . Here the same observation applies. Us 
hwon restan. vi. 31. Nos paulisper reclinare. Lye uses a 
different word, but the saxon is still Quid. Gif hi on hwon 
agyltan Bed. III. v. Si illi quantulumcunque deliquerint. 
To arrive at this translation he treats On hwon as a phrase. 
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On is a preposition and should be followed by a case, it takes 
the accusative or dative, and Hwon is governed by it. So For 
hwon, and in the construction with the genitive as Hwon 
geearnunge 'quid meriti/ Bed. IV. xxix=608. 1. And so 
forth. It is certainly not to be denied that any dative in -m 
could according -to custom be also written with -n, and that 
both Hwam and pam were occasionally written Hwon, pon. 
So that On hwon may be On hwam in the dative. It may 
however be added that Hwonlic, ' little/ and Hwsede € little/ 
contain a common element, the root fhwant : the termination 
-lie can, it is true, be affixed to a dative as in dseghwamlic, or 
to a genitive as J?aeslic, but it is usually added to the base with- 
out case ending. Mindful that I am discussing the modern 
english language, I shall make a quotation or two, shewing the 
existence of the form as a recognizable substantive in our old 
writers : the glossaries also will give it. 

Out at his window set he 
Brede and water for the wode* man 
And tharto fill sone he ran 
Swilkf as he had, swilk he him gaf 
Early brede with al the chaf 
Tharof ete he ful gude wane. 

Ywaine and Gawain, 1680 and so 1666. 

Mid his forthere fet he brou3te a fur-ire and a ston, 
Forto smyte fur therwith, and of fisch god won. 
St. Brandon, p. 30. 

He askyd when maner jugement % 
That sche worthy were. 
Octavian, 215. 

968. The same form occurs in the same way in the moesog. 
and is called in the glossaries an adverb ; it is sometimes ad- 
verbially used, like Somewhat, but the glossarists commit a 
grave error in confounding it with When. One passage is 
not to be got over. Hwan lagg mel ist, tto<to<; xpovo? ecrrw : 
the substantive Mel is neuter, and the construction is What 
long time is it? Hwan is here plainly a neuter pronoun 
adjective, as in the citation from Octavian. 

* Wode, mad. t Swilk, such. J What sort of sentence. 

s2 
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964. The Sanskrit neuter answering to Quid is Kim and 
the form Kat is considered obsolete ; Kim in certain positions 
is Kin : thus answering to moesogothic Hwan. 

965. We have then the latin forms continually rising before 
us as tquand, f<l uan ^ the saxon, moesogothic and Sanskrit 
require fquad or tquan, and the conclusion is, it seems to me, 
inevitable, that Quod, What, Ti are instead of tquant, fhwant, 
Tivh. I propose to identify these forms by and by with the 
numeral e E#a ' one/ Let me say in confirmation that we 
now see explained the N, in the declension of TV, for T*ves= . 
•\Tivhes. We may think also the two forms of the neuter 
too-ovtov, roaovro, for every one knows that A\\o=Aliud > 
To = That, are to be explained by the aversion of the Achivi 
to a final dental, so that roaomo was -froaovroS, and with 
too-ovtov makes froaovrovS. 

968. In making tquant the pronominal base and neuter, 
I am aware that I must be taken to suppose the masculine 
under whatever form it appears, say fro?, t*9, or quis to stand 
for tquant-s, and the genitive tov, (be it) or cuius, to represent 
fquant-yus. To this difficulty I can only reply by the sugges- 
tion that the loss of letters especially in terminations has ren- 
dered such a supposition rational, and that twos retains one 
of the letters. In arguing that Magnificus = -frnagnificens 
and Agricola=tagricolens, I was arguing that Magnifici= 
j-magnificentis, and Agricolae==tagricolentis : and I think it 
possible. 

969. According to my notions, for which reasons will tacitly 
present themselves hereafter in treating of the numeral One, 
this form tquant was the earlier, and the demonstrative ftant 
was an alteration of it. It is clear enough from the dis- 
cussion above, that the forms tquan fthan as neuters had 
been pretty well obsolete in the gothic tongues for a thousand 
years before the age of our saxon literature, and remained, as 
words remain now, only in a few phrases. 
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970. Religious sentiments led the older wordfinders to 
hold that the original of languages is the hebrew. Like other 
widely received opinions this teaching had a portion of truth 
in it; but how much no man ought to say, for we know very 
little of the affinities of the arabic stock of languages with 
those of Europe. A thousand years passed between the 
earliest and the latest writings of the old testament, and in 
that time foreign words were introduced. I shall be able to 
shew, that some words of the mosaic writings had changed 
their original form, and on the whole I am convinced that 
the hebrew even of the Pentateuch had undergone much of 
the same attrition and alteration which is detected in other 
tongues. We know historically that much was borrowed 
by Europe from Palestine. Phoenician commerce carried to 
the shores of the Mediterranean many useful manufactures, 
many asiatic productions, which were unknown and nameless 
to their distant purchasers. And not so only ; the same skill 
and industry which wove rich robes for foreign princes or 
worked in brass and silver vessels of unrivalled beauty, had 
nursed arts of high importance to the life and well-being of 
man. While the people of the north got mad on mead, or 
drunk on beer, the more luxurious Wine appears among the 
southern languages ; and while wandering hordes with their 
families in wagons searched the skythian wilds for pasturage, 
the art of sowing corn is traceable to the south. Among the 
tongues called Semitic the hebrew is the best guide in track- 
ing words and in watching the advance of the arts. It is of 
unsurpassed antiquity in its records and is free from all trace 
of attic and roman terms. I have never taken much interest 
in the disputes about /eiBapis, aa/iffy/cr], ovfMfxovia, Tfrdk- 
TqpiQv supposed to be discoverable in the book of Daniel, 
(Bunsen, III. 217) nor do I think that much can be made of 
that argument. It is not however, in looking at the hebrew 
roots, to be understood that words placed by the side of he- 
brew words, represent ideas or things coming from Judah to 
Italy or Hellas, but more from some one of the kindred 
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nations and especially rather from Sidon and Tyre than from 
Jerusalem. The hebrew vocabulary is taken, as far as my 
investigations are concerned, for that of the Semitic class 
most free from recent admixture. 

971. We find then that our alphabets in the names of the 
letters, are of hebraic or phoenician origin; and the forms of 
the characters can in many cases be certainly recognized; the 
©, which was before missing, is now seen on the sepulcral 
stone of Eshmunetzer. Balsam, Ape, Nard, Nitre, Sap- 
phire, appaftcov, Trapaheiaos (after the captivity), XtTOF = 
Tunica, Ei<f>o$, Mva = Mina, XtcopTrios (without initial sibi- 
lant), Kv/uuvov, Aiffav&Tos, KoSo? = Cask, Casia, Canna, 
Cinnamon, Sack, Tympanum or Timbrel, Manna, Myrrh, 
Carbasus, Jasper, Aloes, Turtur, e Ap7ny (the weapon of Bel- 
lerophon), Vermillion, Fucus, Cypress are words borrowed, 
imported and carried into Europe out of some part of Asia 
and the east. For sowing the latin and greek are both 
very near to JTN which occurs in the earliest hebrew books 
freely used in its literal and in metaphorical senses : the Ain 
of this word stands for the G in Spargere : on Serere alone 
not much could be grounded, see art. 758. Cf. the cognates 
mt> p*lt> HD*lt. For fowos rather hvos, Wine, we have 
]*}_ where the initial Yod is substituted for Vau according 
to a well-known law of hebrew utterance. On Cask 
it may be remarked that Rebeccas pitcher at the well 
is Cad ; and of /*D*13, a borrowed word it is true, that it 
also gives Carmine and Crimson. Navis also appears in 
hebrew with prefixed aleph, and yod for vau, n\)tt, the 
usual word for ships of Tarshish. This fact seems to have 
escaped the lexicographers. Add also that Haruga the 
etruscan word for victim is the passive feminine participle of 
Harag, € he killed / it is the former element in Haruspex. 
kpa'xyn 'a spider' illustrates the proposition, that we are 
dealing with the Semitic languages in the whole and not 
specially with the hebrew: it is undoubtedly a derivative, 
a participial derivative of Arag 'wove/ and it means the 
' webster/ the female weaver ; yet to express spider the he- 
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brew uses ttM2l^£ which is a contraction of the arabic qua- 
drisyllable equivalent, and of origin unknown. 

972. The importation of the foreign names of foreign pro- 
ducts and foreign arts or legends, does not, however, tend in 
any the smallest degree, to justify us in holding other por- 
tions of the greek latin or english languages to be identical 
with some part of the Semitic vocabulary. This question 
must be discussed on separate grounds, and as a comparison 
with the hebrew or its neighbours is of value to my present 
purpose, I propose to say a few words on the subject. To 
give a list out of a lexicon comparing european words with 
Semitic would not be satisfactory. The parallels already 
drawn by good oriental scholars are occasionally strained and 
forced beyond acceptance. Thus the usual guide of students 
at present, Gesenius, declares ND1 to be the representative 
of panrrew : but pawrew means ' sew ' which N91 never does, 
but only 'cured, sanavit/ fcHt^ means ' combussit , but the 
lexicographer compares it with Sorbere, where the arabic 
goes for nothing, being taken from the persian : F|*7D € per- 
yertit, evertit ' he declared to be Slip. 

973. Another fault exists in our hebrew books of instruc- 
tion : though they greedily compare roots or what are sup- 
posed to be roots, they exclude the general principles of 
wordshaping, which as long as man has a mouth will be 
found prevailing all the world over. Thus the hebrews have 
two words for the moon Hl^f which means white, the pre- 
tended root for which p*7 has no existence in the hebrew 
language, and is not the true root at all: and PTV which 
when it signifies moon appears in large letters as a primi- 
tive, or is a derivative from an arabic word meaning ( ma- 
duit: 1 whereas in truth it is but another form of pT 

with kdf for kheth 'greenness/ which with its derivative 
]1pT ' paleness ' shews that in hebrew the two names of the 

moon signify severally 'white ' and paleness. So rHbjj Go- 

morrha shall be derived from something wholly alien rather 
than from *lDn, bitumen. It is an admitted principle that 
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kdf caf and kheth will interchange but the system of invent- 
ing trilitteral roots, where no real roots can be found is an 
impediment to an enlightened study of the language* Thus 
again it is laid down as regards quadrilitterals, that ' Lamed 
in fine additur/ yet the trilitteral method throws such a mist 
before professors eyes that no connexion is recognized between 
nb*13J (orlah) ' prepuce ' and *W 'skin.' Then sometimes 
the learned, whose real scholarship none can dispute, open a 
little wicket for a certain bilitteral theory, which appears very 
charming to some minds. It is not reasonable to suppose 
nor is it according to experience true, that the hebrew can 
be reduced to bilitteral roots any more than any other tongue, 
and to attempt to carry out the idea within the limits of the 
language itself is to build sand pies upon the shore. Dissa- 
tisfied with the ordinary systems Professor Jarrett has printed 
a lexicon in which all the Heemanti initials and finals are 
thrown out of the roots. The heemanti letters are those 
which are used in the construction of the grammatical forms ; 
and what a monstrous assumption it is to presume that none 
of these letters formed part of a root. It may be seen by the 
criticism now to follow on the first numeral, that the proba- 
bilities are wholly in favour of the supposition that aleph was 
the first letter of the root in that case. 

974. Having given a hint to the same effect I will say 
distinctly that as L is an afformative letter, mostly adjectival, 
in greek as in fieyaXoi, from our May, opdkos from One, in 
latin as Vigil from Wake, in english as Girdle from Gird, so 
it is also in hebrew as in /12H 'camel' which is so called 

TT 

from its Hump as if fhumple, and the arabic verb 'carry ' is 

a denominative. /*D*13 has just been mentioned, it is a 

derivative of Krim which produces Worm, and which is the 
same word as Creep, and the afformative is Lamed. 

975. From curiosity and from a desire to test my own 
proficiency within a defined room and on an appointed task, 
convinced also that I should best win the confidence of the 
reader by treating of well-known words and a few of them I 
set myself to examine the numerals and some proper names 
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of common occurrence. That I am surprised at the results 
would be a small thing to say; though they are imperfect 
and partial, I trust they will win the assent of all scholars in 
Europe : and if so, they cannot fail to lead on to an applica- 
tion of the ordinary principles of philology in the case of the 
hebrew, and to bring it more or less within the reach of illus- 
tration from other tongues. 

976. One. The hebrew for one llltf EkMd, all linguists 
know is found in the Sanskrit: in that language it is de- 
clinable as Ekas, Eka, Ekan in three genders. It appears in 
the greek words 'EicaT€/t>09 ' one of two/ and 'Ekooto? € one of 
more than two/ So much has been already established. 
It would instantly occur to any one engaged upon such a 
problem as I have had before me, to examine whether Each 
were not the same word, but that comes from agls. JSlc by 
throwing out the L and it shall not detain us. The greek 
and Sanskrit form is found in agls. JSg, a prefix, meaning 
' one/ as in iEg-hwa ' unus-quisque/ J3g-hwaer € each-where/ 
iEg-hwilc ' each-which/ indefinitely and in ^Eg-J?er, Either 
which is the same word as 'E/carepo? and the Sanskrit Eka- 
taras = erse Ceactar = lat. Vter for j-cuter in the interroga- 
tive sense, Vterque in the indefinite. 

For mani man seyt ay whare*, 
That Tristrem bi me lay. 

Sir Tristrem, p. 117. 

For he ne may Ysonde kisse, 
Fight-he sought aywhare. 

Id. p. 130. 

977. The homeric versification afforded to the scholars 
of the last century, good reason for supposing that i/ca<rro<; 
had been written Fe/caoTo? and yet there were many passages 
which seemed to refuse the vau and to be incurable by any 
tolerable method of emendation. It will clear up both these 
points to observe what occurs in the Semitic languages. The 

arable, besides the form j^|, corresponding exactly to the 

hebrew, has a collateral form with vau, ^ | wakid in the 

* Says everywhere. 
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sense of 'one only.' By the change. of vau to yod common 
in the Semitic tongues this word answers to the hebrew in> 
with its derivatives. And since the same word commences 
with aleph held to possess an imperceptible aspiration, or 
with vau the digamma, there is no need to doubt but that 
this was also the case in the Iliad and that the true writing 
was eica<7T09 or Fe/ca<rro<: indifferently. 

978. From this harmonizing process it will be observed 
that the hypothesis which represents Homers language to 
have been in a transition state, and therefore'not always con«* 
.sistent with itself, has now been deprived of one of its chief 
supports. It must further be urged, that it would be wholly 
contrary to philological experience in the main, to entertain 
the idea that the Sanskrit root of two letters is older in word 
descent than the hebrew with three. Should it turn out that 
we can fix on an extinct form older than either and consisting 
of four consonants, it will still remain true that the Sanskrit 
may in some instances fail to solve all possible questions. 

979. If reflecting on the phenomena before us as we do in 
solving all problems, we attempt to generalize the ideas con- 
tained in the group of words Con, r A/*a, r O/i09, Ilav, 2w we 
shall find that they meet best under the notion of One. Were 
it possible that our investigations should bring us up to the 
conclusion that Con is really = One, then the aspirate in TEva 
would be explained. We are then invited to look for some 
connecting link, for a trace of this sense, and of the connexion 
between the forms in some shape that shall speak as a witness 
with open mouth and put down the gainsayers. This witness 
appears in 'Anaf;. Hesychios says that the kretan form of 
c A7raf was 'Apa/cis, the tarentine 'AfioTis. This K Afiatu$ is 
an adverb formed on the same method as iroXkaia*;, Terpaju?; 
hence it follows undeniably that in the word f A/Lta/w, C A/* 
meant One. But if 'A/i meant One so also did c O#, and we 
no longer scruple at turning Sfiov Xe^o? avrunoaav by € sha- 
ring one bed;' ' together ' is no longer the first notion in 
'0/*o9. These words bring all the rest of the group with 
them, Con, Sincerus 'one hearted/ Simplex and the rest. 
'Aval; itself is produced by contraction from 'Ajia/us, by 
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turning the labial liquid into the labial mute. It affords col- 
laterally an explanation of the termination in Aa£ OSa£ and 
any others like them. 

980. The next step I take will prove to the capable observer 
very full of linguistic instruction. The Sanskrit word for one 
as declined Ekas, Ek&, Ekan is evidently the same with the 
moesogothic old form as exhibited in art. 963 Hwas, Hwo, 
Hwan, and with the agls. Hwa, Hwon as similarly determined. 
The same I mean both in form and in sense, Hwas and Hwa 
being taken indefinitely; so that Vnus, Vna, Vnum in the 
Sanskrit is Some one in the teutonic. The latin Quis, Quae 
indefinite corresponds very well, but Quid Quod is only ex- 
plained by the theory proposed before* that the neuter was 
tquant. It was argued before that as magnificus, magnifica, 
magnificum, stands for t^agnificents, fniagnificenta, t m ag- 
nificent so Quis, Quae, Quid stand for tquants, fquanta, 
tquant ; the moesog. Hwas, Hwo, Hwan, stand for fhwans, 
fhwanta, fhwant and the agls. Hwa, Hwon or Hwaet for the 
same. This argument being based upon investigations wholly 
independent of the numeral I am now treating, comes to be 
here applied, and it appears that all these pronouns as well as 
the Sanskrit numeral must have had an earlier form 

fekahts fekanta fekant, 
or rather fekwants f e k wanta tekwant. 
With the hebrew Ekh&d, throwing out the N, this result agrees 
perfectly. Now recollecting that we have just proved the 
group of words, Con, 'Afia, 'O/ios, Tlav> %vv to be forms of 
the numeral One, we turn to them and ask whether they pre- 
serve any trace of this theoretic fekant beyond what was 
before noticed. The reply is that Tlavr not Hav is the radical 
form : and here we have a new confirmation. I would not be 
accused of overlooking the full form Ekant in the Sanskrit 
with the adjectival terminations, Ekantas, Ekant&, Ekant, 
meaning 1. ( solitary ' 2. 'excessive/ but the argument would 
have been very weak had it not comprehended a large number 
of forms. 

981. It is evident that the word 'E*a 'one' must be con- 
tained in 'JUfcarov. The Sanskrit has lost the initial vowel 
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and has sibilated the guttural, Shatan. The latin Centum and 
the agls. and moesog. Hund shew that the greek and Sanskrit 
have rejected an N before the T. Hence we obtain an old 
form fhekanton, which in the compounds sometimes is seen 
'E/caTovra, fhekantonta. Whatever the termination may be, 
the first element One corresponds with the preceding state- 
ments. One signifies that a new reckoning by HUNnreds * 
begins here. 

982. The comparison of the pronominal forms and such 
words as Quondam of which I am about to speak, shews that 
when the teutonic nations and the latins parted from the 
common stock the form of the numeral was not fekant, but 
tekwant, and the greek, Sanskrit and hebrew afterwards threw 
away the koph and adopted the kheth, ain or kappa. I shall 
cite some hebrew words with kwd. (986.) 

983. As Tu, Thou seems to match Duo, Two, so I, Ic, Ego, 
Eycov, sansk. Aham appears to be fekant. 

984. When we turn from these purely numerical words to 
others less confined in sense the reasoning becomes much 
weaker, we must then rely upon similarity of forms on which 
every one holds an opinion tinged by the state of his own 
mind. This will be said however, that if the numeral One 
really is of the same origin in hebrew and latin, then some of 
the kindred significations will appear in the shorter forms. 
The pure hebraists do so insist. DV 'together/ having a 
different guttural, is they say akin to Cum, Con. This, after 
them, I hold. Further I suspect that in the unexplained 
word ^QV € with me/ we possess remaining the dental of the 
root, with the suffix of the first person. Perhaps the following 
have also some affinity to Con ; p the demonstrative adverb, 
O the relative, ODD ' he collected/ JOS, ' he gathered/ \&3D 
' he assembled/ r\12 € collega, fellowslave.' 

985. So much has been formerly said about the changes of 
form presented by the derivatives of this root, that I will now 
drop that subject and try to collect them under their changes 
of signification. The sense One is retained in dfios, aira% y 
eva, i/caTov, €tca7€po$ 9 e/cao-To?, uter, uterque, either, one, an, a, 
unus, some, semper, simplex, sincerus, semel, quondam, uncia?. 
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In Quondam we have nearly the original numeral. If we 
combine Quondam and Sanskrit ekad& both meaning Once, we 
arrive in a moment at the root fekwant with suffix L H. 
Etienne objected to aSe\<f>o<; that if made up of dpa together 
and &€\<f>w it would signify € twin/ but that objection is now 
removed ; it and words like it, as arfaarwp explained by Eu- 
stathius ofwyaarpux;, come from a in the sense € One :' so 
Afut&ves having one breast as far as the old legend shews ; 
wya\a/cT€$ 'brothers ;' ardKavTo<; 'of one weight/ In the 
sense of s every,' in Quotidie, Havra with two,, Ila? W. In 
the sense of s in one, together,' Con, Ew, 2uv, f Afia, 'Ojjlov, 
'AjjuWa, old engl. Samn, /cotvos, (wos, agls. ge-, aicdkovdos, 
etc., Atonement. In the sense of 'as one/ Same, 6/jloios, 
Similis, Simul. Milton P. L. VI. 163, illustrates the transi- 
tion of sense : 

At first I thought that liberty and heaven 
To heavenly souls had been all one*. 

In the sense of ( oneness/ integrity, Ilav with Travr-, the com- 
pounds of iravy and some compounds of Con, Sound, Sanus, 
welch Iach, Axeurdac. In the sense ' at one/ Al-one, Lonely, 
Sunder = agls. Sundrian with moesog. Sundro, Only, Vnicus, 
Any, Singuli, Sigillatim, Sine?, the greek Av?=lat. In? = 
engl. Un ? of privation. The essential idea lies in the numeral, 
as in these lines on the ten commandments 

The man that Godes hestesf haltj 

And that myd gode wylle ; 
And nau^t one byfore men, 

Ac both loud and stille §. 

William of Shoreham, p. 90. 

Prom these no one would think of separating f O/jlclXos, and to 
it, I believe, belongs Even = agls. Efen= moesog. Ibns=norse 
Iain, the labials in which are to be explained as the labial in 
aira%y by the change of M to F, since in compounds the agls. 
had another form in the same sense, Emn-, and Emn-christen 
for fellow-christian is not uncommon in old english. What 

* That is, all the same. 

t Hestes, orders. % Halt, holds. 

§ Loud and stille, in all circumstances. 
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shall we say to jEquus ? AttcSov in the sense of urojreSov 
shews the same loss of letters as in other senses. c A/meXo9 
c smooth * and 'ATraXos, A/juaXSvvecv, kfiaQweiv with AjiaOos 
the sand of the desert as distinguished from WajiaOos the sand 
of the shore, go with ' OfiaXos. 

986. Besides those forms of the root there are some the 
meanings of which do not seem so readily to connect them- 
selves with the rest. It is not quite easy to see the thread 
that joins Con with Contra, and even after shewing that ori- 
ginally the sense One resided in Con, it is not full satisfaction 
to the curious inquirer, if we plead that One is ever in front, 
a head, over against. Yet the words Dip i in front of/ Dip 
€ the east/ lip ' fall down before/ Eteewos, E/ca, Yon, Yonder, 
Contra, Ante, Avti, c E/ca9, 'EjeanflSoXo?, Again, Gainsay, 
Against, Ayotv, belong apparently to the radix. 

987. If it should be decided that gutturals can become M, 
then probably Movo? is a derivative : and this would fully 
account for the use of fiovaSa (ace.) as s unit/ and help us 
towards Mta. We see the same relation between E>ya>v and 
E/46, as between 'E/ca and Mia. 

988. There is, I apprehend, no doubt but that fekwant was 
the origin of the demonstratives in T ; the letter change, the 
community of sense has been already treated of; we find the 
change already complete in T*s=quis whether indefinite or 
interrogative. In the period at which we have arrived we 
observe the making of pronouns ; the pronouns of the first 
and second persons, the pronouns interrogative, the pronouns 
indefinite, and now, the demonstratives are provided from one 
root. The demonstrative E/retvo? Yon, was deduced direct ; 
tT09, he, frrj, she, froS, that, indirectly from quis, quae, quid 
indefinite but emphasized. The S of She and its proper mas- 
culine was a change from T. The pronoun Xfeis, f<n£o9 Sui, 
is a sibilation of the root : Sponte, 'E/covra (ace.) have little 
difference of form. SELP=mcesog. Silba, Auto? come in a 
foreign garb, and are not recognizable. Since SooN = agls. 
Sona=moesog. Suns, must be placed with the other derivatives, 
Etiflt;? offers itself by the side of Auto?. But these points are 
very dark. 
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989. The explanation of the first numeral here given will 
faring the keltic languages within its reach, welsh Cynt 'first' 
as adv. ' before/ in composition Cyn ' before,' Cyd as prefix 
'together/ Cant a hundred \ erse, Cead 'first/ Ceadna 'the 
same/ Cead ' a hundred ' etc. 

990. Two other conclusions must be drawn from this in- 
quiry which will, it is feared, seem to pass the bounds of cau- 
tious investigation. The moesogothic Wi)?ra is the teutonic 
representative in sense of Contra, and it is of the same origin. 
In assuming a numeral fekwant, Contra is to be supposed to 
take the vowel O from a vocalization of the W, and to be 
equivalent to t^wantra, reject the guttural as we have so 
frequently seen, and the N which is very often done, and we 
have t^at™* moesog. wi)?ra. Even the \ will some day be 
explained. Wi]?ra = germ. Wider = norse agls. engl. With : 
the english retaining the sense of the agls. in Withstand, 
fight with, etc. This statement might not have arisen of 
itself, but it forces itself upon us after the comparison of the 
other words. The next perhaps incredible, perhaps erro- 
neous, conclusion is, that Mid, Medius, Metro? with their 
kin, are also of this family. For whether we change K or W 
into M, perhaps K for fiovo? on account of the round vowel, 
and W for Mid, moesog. Mif>, ' cum/ we do but add one link 
to the changes seen in With. And here is in a measure 
cleared up what ought always to have seemed an anomaly, 
that the teutonic languages use Wi)? in two so different 
senses : these senses are at least the teutonic representatives 
of Con, Contra. 

991. TWO. The word Twins, AtSvjioi is traceable in 
D*9iFl=D*Ottn, which at first sight has no hebrew affinities. 
The proper name Thomas is a remnant of the old testament 
word, and many a boy is called by his parents Thomas, who 
was no twin. 

992. Prom what I can gather of the ancient language of 
the world we live in, the agls. Twegen is a near ap- 
proach to the oldest form : for this supposition I shall give 
some reasons when speaking of the termination of the nu- 
merals art. 999. The M of the hebrew, we find in the 
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Sanskrit Yam, the greek SiSvfi and the latin Gem-eUi: it 
seems to stand for the N in agls. Twegen : and I shall dare 
to express the opinion that the hebrew is a contraction of 
Twegenim. 

993. Before I approach the usual hebrew word for two, 
which is so unlike the teutonic that no one has yet spoken 
of any resemblance, let me speak of the syriac and chaldee, 

T 

which may be represented by the consonants TRN. ^&, 
fHJI. Now I suppose that no one who has studied philo- 
logy by the aid of the Sanskrit can doubt but that W may 
be changed into R. I have already applied the principle 
which I first learned of those who treat of the relations of 
Sanskrit to other languages, and have expanded what I had 
read by the addition of examples hitherto unremarked. This 
change I make no doubt to have occurred here, the R in 
TRN is changed out of the W in Twain. The statement 
must unavoidably seem at first strange and rather to be re- 
jected, but it will, I hope, be accepted. 

994. In treating the arabic I have now the advantage of 
having proved two branches of the Semitic stock to have 
contracted the old numeral, safe by some strange course of 
things in the anglosaxon, into a form scarce recognizable. 
If the argument was valid of the two, it ought to hold good 

of the third. The arabic for two is ithnain ^V^JI Which is 

' t 

ithn with the suffix of the dual. It is the custom of the 
arabic to throw out a vowel and prefix an initial, as in ibn 
= hebrew Ben, € son/ so that the letters which are radical in 
the arabic numeral for two are Jm, and those who can believe 
what has here gone before will be able to believe that these 
two letters are a contraction of Twegen. The english has in 
like manner made Ten out of the agls. Tigun. 

995. Now every one who has looked even cursorily at the re- 
lation of the hebre w to the other Semitic languages knows that 
of all the group it has a singular love of sibilations. Not to 
give a doubtful example, I will only say Batansea=Ba&han; 
we shall come to another immediately. The hebrew form 
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therefore of the arabic is D'JtP, which had its original in 
some word very near to Twegen. 

996. At the results thus arrived at I confess I am myself 
startled. Of the authenticity and antiquity of the hebrew 
writings I long ago, by an inquisitive and unhasty examina- 
tion, convinced myself: and I have no doubt when I declare, 
quite needlessly too, except for this present occasion, that 
any other opinion is totally untenable. More examples will 
appear, not many perhaps, in which the teutonic or Scandi- 
navian forms are evidently older than the mosaic. It is no 
pfcrt of my present study to reconcile these apparent contra- 
dictions : but I think that a fair and sufficient solution may 
be found in the consideration that the rude life, rough minds, 
and hard mouths of the northern people retained forms which 
rapidly disappeared before the smoothing influence of civiliza- 
tion. For an illustration this word may suffice; if as I 
assume and am convinced Twegen was nearly the old name 
for the numeral, it remained down to the conquest of William, 
a thousand years after the birth of Christ, wholly unaltered, 
while the Sanskrit, old as it is, the greek, and the latin, all 
southern languages, had curtailed it a thousand years at least 
before that era. We should not forget the great changes 
which in these later days of comparative tranquillity have 
happened in the language spoken by ourselves. To how few 
among us the easiest anglosaxon, as we call it, is intelligible, 
how many are the stumbling blocks in its harder poems to the 
most skilful. One small advantage perhaps may accrue to 
the cause of truth from what here is set forth : that the in- 
credible and scientifically unacceptable doctrine of a half a 
dozen pair of parents for mankind will derive less imaginary 
countenance from linguistic mistakes. If the Semitic lan- 
guages have in them a european element, copious, old, and 
mostly further back than the other, it will no longer seem 
impossible that all men are cousins, and their words from 
one wellhead. 

997. Three. The hebrew three was compared with the 
european forms by Dr. Prichard, but his was only a timid 
comparison, two letters of the word seemed to correspond, 
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while the third remained unexplained and constituted an 
element of hesitation and doubt. I shall now drive the nail 
home. A suspicion first arises that in Three, Tres, Tria, we 
have not the full root by looking at the Sanskrit ordinal, but 
here the authorities hold that Tri is the root, and I am not. 
able to shew out of that language that they are wrong. 
When we turn to the latin and compare tertius with quartus, 
quintus, sextus, there is visibly something unusual. Why not 
ftritus or ftertus ? The greek ancient ordinal answers the 
query and solves the difficulty. 

998. The homeric ordinals were Tptraros, TeropTos, IIc/tMr- 
T09, c E#ros, c E)88o/fcaT05, OySoaros, Ewito?, Aetcaro? ; and it 
is at once evident that the last is a shortening of ^SeKefiaToq. 
The final syllable the mark of the ordinals is common to the 
latin and the modern english, as well as to the earlier Sanskrit 
and the teutonic' languages. Take away aro? and the third 
numeral is TpiT. This form may be suspected to be the real 
base of the Sanskrit ordinal ; let Sanskrit scholars decide. We 
may now understand the -ius in Tertius, for T has fallen away 
and ftertitus corresponds to rpiraro^. The word Tritavus 
also supports the conclusion, for the Romans do not com- 
pound with tertius as the first element, trit is therefore three. 
The double T in the agls. for Thirty, Jwittig, is a trace of the 
lost letter. Now the root Trit when compared with the 
arabic, syriac, and chaldee presents no difficulty : these tongues 
have L for It, which neither Dr. Prichard nor any other 
student of the affinities of words could hesitate to accept as a 
common letter change. From the Semitic t-l-J>, or J>-1-1> 

J^Jj J>alaJ>, ti±£ J>loJ?, D /H tlaj*, comes by sibilation the he- 
brew form. 

999. At this point we will consider the evidence regarding 
the antiquity of Twegen, for a good deal was built upon it. 
Let it be remembered that as a hypothetical origin for the 
numeral two, it did in a manner account for the M in Thomas, 
the N in the Semitic numerals, the M in gemelli with the 
Sanskrit, and the N in twain, twin. My proposition is that 
the oldest form of most of the numerals in the languages 
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before us had for a termination -em, -en. One, if fekwant, 
tekwand, easily became fekwan, as in 'Eva, Unum, One, 
An. Two, was Twegen. Five has its proper termination in 
the Sanskrit Panchan, which shews that quinque is for quin- 
quem, ire/tire for irefurefju. Seven was Septem. Eight will 
be denied and rejected, for the learned world is pledged to 
its being a dual. My theory is that the Sanskrit ordinal 
Ashtamas exhibits the original cardinal numeral t as htam = 
foctom ; that the latin Octavus was really of old -[oySofiaro^ ; 
that like septimus for iftSojAaros and somewhat like tertius it 
rejected the T syllable and thus became foySofux;, and that 
the change of M to V produced Octavus, with a long vowel 
which might arise from the altered form of the cardinal, or 
from compensation. In foctom with V for M and vocalized 
we without difficulty discover the Sanskrit, greek, and latin 
numerals, false duals. The learned world is not called upon 
to acknowledge the probability of this account : it is, I con- 
fess, a bit of systematizing, a forcing of this numeral to 
match others. But before they openly condemn it, let me 
ask them to account for the M at all : it will not do to talk 
of comparing latin and Sanskrit ordinals and to pretend that 
-mus is, at option, occasionally, or what not, an ordinal 
termination: the homeric forms distinctly shew that these 
endings in -mus are shortened from older ones in -paro? 
and the M of Ashtamas cannot be accounted for in that 
way. Till better taught I shall hold by fashtam, Eight; 
Sanskrit radix Ashtan, of which I have not availed myself as 
it is not the actual nominative. Nine is Novem, agls. Nigun. 
Ten is Decern, agls. Tigun. We have then fekwan, Pan- 
chan, Septem, fash tarn, Novem, Decern ; and these six out of 
nine are the testimony to the superior antiquity of Twegen. 

1000. While upon this branch of the subject let us examine 
whether there were any probability of an older form in -NT 
like fekwant. The problem is too difficult for me : but there 
are many learned men whose curiosity may be further excited 
if they read these pages on numerals. The word Twenty, 
Viginti, Eitcoat, is perhaps best to be understood of any. It 
consists of Twegen -tigun, two tens, which by loss of letters 

t2 
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contract into ftwain-ty, Twenty. If Viginti were thus formed, 
which seems very likely, it then retains the two syllables of 
Twegen, the oldest form of two, in all these dialects, and 
Twegen-tigun contracts to Vigin-ti. But what is to be done 
with Triginta? If we divide similarly Trigin-ta we shall 
have to begin with something not quite ftrit, as just proved. 
Should we assume a guttural G for the T we should have to 
suppose ttrit=ttrig to have been once ftrigem and so divide 
trigem-ti. Passing by forty as more difficult, if we divide 
UevTTjKoV'Ta we shall arrive at a form longer and harder 
than Panchan, and if we divide 'E/SSofiyteov-ra we shall have 
the termination in N or M twice over. These explanations 
then will be rejected. Perhaps we shall hold fast at the 
observation that Viginti, Et/ro<rt end with a different vowel 
from the rest and are to be differently accounted for. If so, 
Triginta, out of ftrit-tigun, agls. ]?rittig, will require Tigun 
to be at least ftigunt if not ftigunta. It is possible, and 
hardly that, for eftSofiTj/covra to arise out of septem-tigunt. 
Should, however, that be established, from fekwant, ftigunt, 
with Nundinae perhaps, and surely with September, Novem- 
ber, December, we shall arrive at a termination for the nu- 
merals in -NT instead of M. It seems most agreeable to 
the practice of all languages which preserved their adjectival 
terminations in three genders, to suppose day and month 
wholly suppressed in Nundinae, September, October, etc. 
The seven stars of the Carls wain, Scptentrio, may perhaps 
be explained from fseptent, for neither terrio, nor reipea seem 
quite sufficient: for the termination cf. Ternio, Quaternio, 
Senio. 

1001. Five. The feminine t^On is Quinque with the 

second kof sibilated. Since Quinque was at least fquinquem, 
fquinquen, the hebrew word has less of the original root than 
the Sanskrit. In this word some guess at the nature of the 
names of the numerals may be made. The similarity of the 
hebrew to Chemosh the evil deity of the Moabites, and 
to $£?h, the belly, is quite agreeable to the theories of word 
affinities which have offered themselves to me as probable : 
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see art. 315. The sense however in which these words are 
taken does not suit very well with the reckoning on the 
fingers, and I am very far indeed from accepting the idea 
that the belly was a pars quinta in the human frame : such 
a mode of affixing names would be better suited to some 
technical teacher of a modern university than to the rude 
methods of men in the early stage of society. When speak- 
ing of the family to which these words belong I propose to 
find in the greek language traces not, to my thought, ob- 
scure, of a root irefiir signifying 'hand/ But neither will 
this content us ; for as the two first numerals are evidently 
the same as Efyav, and Tu, the whole system of numerals 
must be names not of a number of fingers, but of each finger 
separately. Now observe how closely Pinguis approaches to 
Quinque in form: take away the case termination and the 
word is fphigw. The norse has one of the teutonic equi- 
valents for pinguis in the form Jmngr, or, without the R 
of the nom. masc, }>ung : it means Thick, which is but another 
form of the same word. All these words I believe to belong 
to one far extended family. And on the whole I have come 
to the conclusion that the numeral in all its shapes says 
Thumb. 

1002. Six= 2^. That the welsh Chwech is a very ancient 
form of the word is evident from all the analogy of letter 
change, and from the existence of the form /ef . The word 
is very similar to Cusc, Castus, take them in the sense of 
' clean / the syriac She}? A*, € six* the usual arabic SiJ?]? (fem.) 

and the fuller form in derivatives out of the ancient 



language ^j^, S-d-s with the aethiopic of the ancient 

form Sydis, Sdis ft£?l, ' six/ seem equally to remind us of 
the welsh Coeth ' pure/ irish CarS € pure, chaste, holy/ the 
hebrew 2Hj5 'clean/ much more commonly used in the 
derivative sense ' holy/ Wltl ' new, ' the chaldee 17111 € new/ 

the arabic (jute kwadasa, purus fuit, c±~o4£*. khadi)? ' new/ 
thesyriac ^ju^o kwadish ' holy/ ]£.*+> khadj?6 € new/ the greek 
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Kadapos ' pure/ It would Beem unlikely that these two sets 
of words containing but two meanings 'six' and ' clean/ 
yet varying their form in two ways, having or rejecting the 
medial dental, can be quite separate in origin. The greek 
words for sacred are 07409, ayvos, lepo? to which oaios is near : 
the root 07 as compared with welsh Chwech ' six/ has lost 
only the Vau. 'Iepo? as compared with KaOapo? has rejected 
the middle consonant. 'Oaios is near enough to Cuse. Sacer, 
Sanctus all admit to be sister words to 'Ayios, 'Ayvo?; and 
Sanguinem, Klfjua will have their suitable sacrificial sense 
' purifying/ Now this is further worthy of attention, that as 
regards the hebrew for six, WW may be the common hebrew 
sibilation of such a form as we see in the syriac, and in that 
case the radix will lie in the consonants S-)? : or it may be a 
contraction of the older arabic and sethiopic forms in S-d-s, 
S-d-J?, and then still the bilitteral radix is S-d. The same 
argumentation holds true in the Sanskrit. The welsh, which 
accounts for the aspirate in e£, shews that the initial S of 
the Semitic languages is a sibilation, and that the original 
letters were kw-d in the numeral. The interchange of the 
forms kwec, kwed will account for every form of the numeral 
in all the languages before us. The same is true of all the 
forms of the expression for clean and holy ; kwech, kwa}> will 
be the roots of every one. These roots look like philological 
assumptions, and so they were; but they are both actually 
found in the Sanskrit with the well known change to the 
sibilant; the Sanskrit words Shudh 'purificari, lustrari/ 
Shuchi ' purus, honestus, pius * will be admitted by all readers 
of the language to have originated in kw-"3, kw-k. The pro- 
fessors of that tongue will hardly be prepared to admit that 
these two words can exchange one with another; but how will 
they escape the comparison instituted above? The arabic has 

also the Semitic bilitteral radix in t>i^ khatida J originem 

puram habuit.' pint 'was just, righteous ' may stand in 
nearly the same relation as ocuo? to this root. In the words 
&W 'fine linen/ 2. white marble, ]&W 'lily/ 0g£ 'was 
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hoary/ the hebrew seems to contain a root very similar in 
sense, of the same form as the numeral. 

100a Seven, Septem, V^W fern. Of the ultimate identity 
of these words no one entertains a doubt. The greek errra 
does not, according to my reading of letter change, answer 
immediately to Septem, but to such a form as tkep tem - The 
moesogothic Sibun, agls. Seofon, germ. Sieben do not contain 
any thing like T. 

1004. Eight. DJbK^ may be brought within reach of a 
comparison with Octo. Setting out with the assumed foctem 
=sanskr. Ashtan, I find the Sclavonic given as Osmy, which is 
but the hebrew provided with an initial vowel : so that She- 
moneh= Osmy =foctom= Octo. Doubtless a proper under- 
standing of the word would account for the seeming differ- 
ence : in the mean time remark that the Coptic for 8 has a 
sibilant like the hebrew, but that 80 gives the ancient guttural 

£>ju.ene. 

1005. Eve. Hin KhavvA. The wide ranging affinities of 

the ancient root Kwikw=in english Quick have already been 
partly mentioned. The word above belongs in form and sig- 
nification to that group, and Eve the latinised shape is related 
to the hebrew much as Ever is to Quick. Other words of the 
same sense and letters are *n ' alive, vigorous/ '11 ' life/ iTIl 
'lived/ nTl=chaldee tiVH (giving the vocalisation of Quick) 
' a living creature/ t?l"l ' lived/ They are softer, if not softened, 
forms, the second guttural being missing or replaced, and they 
thus approach nearer to the moesogothic Kwiu-s, than to the 
saxon : so also the sethiopic. With a softer aspirate appears 
!Tn ' was/ not remote from Fuit. If the authorities in the 
hebrew language would permit the suggestion, to this root 
might be referred some forms with a Lamed suffix, 7JI1 
4 strength, vires/ whence 711 ' army/ 7*n ' the pain of child 
birth/ 7^n ' 1. to bring forth, 2. to suffer pains of child birth, 
3. to be strong/ If a further conjecture should be heard, the 
words in rtt, with the softest aspirate, might be mentioned. 

1006. Arabia yiV so called from its dryness and sterility : 
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i"Q*1JJ ' a desert / of these words the trilitteral root is ad- 

t t -: 

mitted to be one of those conventionalisms which are sup- 
posed to adorn and do really deface our hebrew lexicons. 
With stronger guttural exists 31R ' 1. was dried up, 2. was 
desolate/ 2*1 n ' 1. dry, 2. desolate/ H^lh 'mount Horeb in 
the desert/ ^ft ' dryness/ H3")!! ' desolation/ H Jfin ' a dry 
land/ |ii"in ' dryness/ Under this form we find in the greek 
Kapfew ' to dry up/ Kap^aXeo? ' dry/ Kap^>o? € dried stuff/ 
Kpajifios ' dry/ Kpafiftos ' a shrivelling of the grapes, ' with 
several bye words. To the whole of these belongs I believe 
as radix a monosyllabic biconsonantal word common equally 
to the greek and hebrew, Tin that is in, in Niphal ' was dried 
up/ DH/lPl ' dry places/ *irnn ( fever/ With a softer gut- 
tural are many words implying bareness and nakedness, the 
accompaniments of dryness : 1PQJ, TV* JWf ' was naked/ "lly 
' the skin/ that is the naked, the bare, TVT\V the meadows by 
the Nile bare of trees and bushes, 1*0$ ' onager/ *iyVl2J 
Jerem. xlviii. 6 in a reduplicate form, ovo? cuypuxs LXX. the 
wild ass of the desert. Between nakedness, bareness, and 
dryness, barrenness, there is so close a connexion, especially 
in the Semitic countries, that it cannot be well doubted the 
present words are akin to the former. The greek represen- 
tatives of this root are Xepao? ' dry land/ Xqpa ' a widow/ 
with sibilation Srjpo^ dry, our Sere with agls. verb, Searian, 
and, with, if you will, confusion of sibilants, Sterilis, Xretpa 
(as Bot/? Od. \. 30) . It would not be in harmony with the 
observation we have arrived at, of the community of utterance, 
did not this root appear in the latin and teutonic ; and we are 
very ready to recognise it in the latin Tor, Torrere, the german 
Dorr, the english Dry, which by sibilation would give Sterilis. 
From the forms with the softer guttural proceed probably 
those which have rejected the guttural altogether, as Arere, 
Area, J&prjfio? and an armenian word Airi meaning € viduus, 
vidua ;' we have also, from the same consonants as in Arabia, 
Orbus,Op<£ai/o9 meaning originally, I suppose, 'bare, destitute/ 
From iy ' was bare ' with TV ' skin ' we may compare pwos, 
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our Rind, for the original form of pivo? was yptvos, Hesychios, 
Etym. M. 241. 48, where the vocalisation is similar, with yod 
for waw and p transposed. 

1007. By the side of Arabia in the hebrew lexicon lies a 
root having the same letters but a wholly different sense, 2^V 
(the sun) f set/ whence comes al Mogreb ' the west/ the usual 
arabic name of Morocco: with it yip ( evening ' and ^JJQ 

V V D T -• - 

' the west/ In these letters and in this sense we recognize 
E/reySo? s gloom/ vvg epefievvq, Epejivo? M for B, and nine 
words belonging to Op<f>v7j ' gloom/ Crepusculum, Creperus. 
The last word has been wrongly interpreted by the most 
ancient and reliable authorities : that what is here advanced 
is more probable may be shewn by the following passages out 
of Forcellini; Priusquam manifestus dies creperum noctis 
absolveret: Dumque iter horrendum per opaca crepuscula 
carpit : the notions dubius, anceps, incertus are only accessory. 
The homeric rjepto? indicates a root without the Beta : as in 
Od. \. 15. qepi teai vefaXy /ee/ca\v(i/JL€voi. Some of the com- 
parisons above, after making them myself, I saw anticipated in 
Parkhursts lexicon ; and under /QIV ' darkness/ Gesenius 

7 v t -; ' 

compares Op<f>vrj, but as a quadrilitteral he would make it a 
compound : it has only the addition of the Lamed suffix. 

1008. Solomon, Salem. From the letters D 10? of the 
conventional trilitteral radix proceed several derivatives, and 
the most common of the senses are those of Salvus, Safe, 
Salutem, Salve, and peace : so that the Salaam of the oriental 
is but the Salve of the latin ; we shall see also that it is the 
Hail ! of the english. In the lexicon a rarer form without the 
final Mem H 7t& 172^ will be observed, and this goes some 
way to shew that there was a bilitteral original 72^. Now 
the hebrew language affords us the means of referring these 
words to their proper family and identifying them not only 
with those few above, but with a large and illustrative group 
of a different form. Any one who will turn to D /{^ and its 
derivatives will see mixed up with the above senses others, as 
s absolvit, perfecit/ from passages where there can be no con- 
fusion, and if at all a reader of the hebrew he will soon reflect 
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that ' absolvit, perfecit ' are commonly expressed by the vari- 
ous modifications of another radix, like at once and unlike, 
H^D. So many hundred instances have already been given of 
sibilation of almost all classes of consonants, certainly of all 

mutes, that it ought to take no* effort to say that 7tt* is a sibila- 
tion of ^D. But here we take a step which in effect had been 
made before; old latin Sollusss'OXo? : Hole (whole), Heal, 
All, welsh Holl, f OXo? 7i3=Sollus, Salvare, Salvus, etc. 
But we will not stop where our forefathers did. The hebrew, 
greek, and latin reduced the ancient Edf, KW in numerous 

instances to K. In the hebrew exists another form 70*> Vi3* 

T T 

'potuit, valuit/ and it is at once probable that ^D=Val= 
Well, so that all the derivatives of Valere and of Well are 
lessenings of an ancient fkwal, and of the same parentage as 
Heal, All. And if the Sanskrit Bal-an 'robur, vigor 1 belong 
to this group, it also is a softened form ; so Balas ' valens.' 
Nor is this all ; wholeness (holeness), entireness, completion 
are connected with maturity, full growth, manhood, woman- 
hood ; and in hebrew we have with a softer guttural D7^ s a 
young man/ T\u79 ' a young woman/ Coptic *£.Xof for 

either sex, without the mem, and so in arabic with the de- 
rived, not radical, notion of libidinousness, an animal impulse 
which shews very fierce in Arabia. Of the hebrew words on 
the trilateral system, which still holds the best scholars in its 
slavery, the hebrew root is not discoverable within the language, 
and recourse is had to the arabic derivative sense. The welsh 
has Gallu, ' to be able, to may, to can/ In the latin we have 
derivatives of the same sort without the Vau, Ad-olescens, 
Ad-olevit, Suboles, Proles, when olescere is valescere, € begin 
to be well, hole, entire, mature/ The verb Alere has an active 
sense like Heal. Is not KaXo?=Valens? the first idea of 
beauty is that of health and strength. 

1009. Ham. The latin Amare is now commonly referred 
to the Sanskrit Kam to love, the irish Caemh € love, desire/ 
especially since the indian Cupid is Camadeva. Here the 
hebrew comes near enough : DH, KOfl IDft IDtl, tV\Qn, 

▼ t -; - T * V T : V 
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J"inDn> rtoDlT itOn* 10n, DHS *103 are words signifying 

heat, with the subordinate senses of anger, desire, beauty. 
The arabic -^, has a similar sense. That words of burning 

are natural expressions for love, is evident to all : tcaiero fiev 
Nawovs: ardebat Alexin. If Gomorrha derives its name 
from the bitumen it supplied, that substance drew its name 
from its inflammability. We seem to have the same root in 
Candere, Candle, Kindle. 

1010. Cherubim are described by Ezekiel and Josephus : 
every one had four faces, the face of a man, of a lion, of an 
ox, and of an eagle ; and four wings ; the wings joined one to 
another, and two covered their bodies : they kept the gates of 
paradise, and seemed to guard the ark. In this description 
and office it is impossible not to be reminded of the compo- 
site figures that were doorkeepers at the palace of Nineveh, 
and of the three headed Cerberus, the doorkeeper of Hades. 
Kepfiepos is made up of nearly the same consonants as itl3. 
The orientalists have already compared the rpimes, Griffins 
which guarded gold on fabulous mountains. 

XpV(T €101 d' €KOT€p0€ KOI dpyVpCOl KVV€S rjcrav 

obs "HtfrcuoTos creu^e Pibviyo-i 7rpa7ride<r(np 
b&pa <£vAacnre/u«>at fieydKrfTopos *A\kw6oio : 

Od. tj. 91. 

1011. Kiryah as in KiriaJ^-arba, 'city of Arba.' HHj? 
s a city/ *Vp € a citadel/ and with softer guttural *Vy e a city/ 
*VjD € a wall/ Kirya}?-arba, Kirya)?-baal, KiryaJ>-ye-&rim, Kir- 
yajj-khuzoj?, Kiryajj-sannah, Kirya)?-sefer, Kiryajraim, and 
the phoenician towns, Carthago, Cirta, Carteia, Cartenna, 
Carthaea, with Tigranocerta, Melicerta, s king of the city/ 
the name of the tyrian Hercules, seem all connected with the 
root Circa and the idea of Girding by a wall. 0*13 ' an 

orchard, a vineyard/ /O^S 'a garden/ with lamed suffix 
according even to the lexica, with some others not so clear, 
belong to Garden, Yard etc. as in art, 272. As regards the 
sense, Town has a similar origin : agls. Tynan ' to inclose / 
in Devonshire a tun is the farm yard, and in some names of 
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villages as Bishopstone, bishops tun, near Seaford, which 
could never have been walled. 

1012. Aleppo t _^^ is supposed to be so called from the 

fatness of the district. The arabic root and similarly shaped 
words refer to milking, almost wholly, and not at all to fat- 
ness ; but the conjecture is well founded, the hebrew fl3 /T}» 
the ancient name, being referred to a root having the same 
letters as the arabic root and producing both i?n 'milk' 
and i/tl 'fat/ To perceive a connexion between the two 

senses it is only needful to remember that the milk of sheep, 
asses, and goats, chiefly used by the early folk, is full of that 
fatty substance cream. Now in the sense of milk it is easy 
in these hebrew words to recognize TaXatcro? Lactis. Among 
the derivatives is fUSy!! Galbanum having a bright white or 

red yellow tint like rich milk, and among the Romans used 
as a word to signify yellow. 

Cserulea indutus scutulata aut galbana rasa. 

Iuvenalis, II. 97. 

That such a word as this may probably be related to agls. 
Gealo= Yellow, Gold, Gall, XoXiy, must be evident, but as 
these last contain but two consonants of three they may lie 
further back in the pedigree. Whitish and yellow are nearly 
the same colour, in gaelic Geal is white ; Suetonius assures 
us (Galba, 3) that the Galli called a very fat man (praepin- 
guem) Galbam, answering exactly to the hebrew. It is some- 
what strange to me that no hebraist, as far as I have seen, 
has observed that the hebrew for white has been formed in 
the same manner as Lacteus for fglacteus, by dropping the G. 
This is doubtless due to the grammatical or lexicographical 
burden they have tied upon their shoulders, and to a strong 
and rightful sense of the antiquity of the hebrew records. 

Yet to me it is quite evident that ]^7 ' white ' and Lebanon 

and nji? ' the moon ' and several other words are descended 

T T ; 

from yiT\ 'milk.' Whether the latin Luna be considered 
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as a word arising within the latin itself for flucna, or as bor- 
rowed from some earlier form of speech, approaching to the 
Sanskrit Glau 'the moon/ or as a near approximation to 
Leb&nah, the result will be the same, for tgel as in TeXet,, 
the oldest form for Flame, and Yellow, and Gleam, will still 
be the ultimate source of all. In the word Alabaster we have 
the hebrew for milk, divested of its ancient guttural but not 
of the vowel that accompanied it. It is paralleled by E\7ros, 
e\acov, areapy evOrjvia ; E\<£o9, fiovrvpov, JZvirpioi, (Hesy- 
chios). The latin Albus 'white/ is formed in the same 
manner and retains the vowel which {37 has lost. Again, to 

take the second meaning of the root, we find with sibilation 
Salve = germ. Salbe = agls. Salf, Sealf, which gives the 
nioesog. Salbon, ' oXeu^eiv, fivpi&tv, xpiew,' and Salbons 
' fivpov.' We might guess at Calf that it shall signify milker, 
and compare the irish and gaelic Laogh = welsh Llo ' calf/ 
with irish Lachd ' milk ' = welsh Llaeth. Aleppo, like Ala- 
baster, Albus, has lost the guttural, and retained the vowel ; 
from Kheleb 'fat' take away the guttural and we obtain 
falipem which is the latin Adipem 'fat/ with AXeifew, 
Awra, A\o«^ (ye? BaXeOovre^ aXoi<f>y), A\ei<\>ap (homeric), 
with also the moesogothic Alew ' oil,' E\aw>v (with yod for 
wau), Oleum, Oil. In a former place EXatov has been com- 
pared with agls. jElan ' to burn / and herein is no difference 
of radical, for jElan is Tekew with loss of guttural. The 
Sanskrit equivalents of aXeifyew, whether beginning with & or 
with 1, are here of course held to have lost something at the 
beginning. 

Persia, see arts. 534, 1040. 

1013. Malachi *?K/D is, they tell us, and doubtless 
truly, a shortened form for iTDKTO legatus Iehovae, from 
the same source as ^tt/P 'an angel/ or 'legatus/ The 
radix is not itself in actual use in the hebrew, but is recorded 
in the lexica according to custom, 7N% and compared with 
latin Legare. That this comparison is well founded can 
scarcely be doubted by any one who casts his eyes upon 
Ludolfis aethiopic lexicon under this head: (\f\X\ LEGavit. 
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fifth € minister, famulus, Lictor.' He quotes, for the use of 
the verh as Legavit, misit nuncium seu hominem, the places 
Matth. xxvii. 19; Mark iii. 31. It is also a recognized fact 
that the very common words ^H? *?jV € went* belong to this 

family ; and here it is akin to Legere in ' legere vestigia/ and 
as € percurrere, prseterire, obire.' It seems that while the ori- 
ginal, if really original, form of the root had gone out of use 
in the hebrew, the language retained Jl^K* ** * te representa- 
tive, for this word has the sense and embraces the letters of 
the other words for s sent/ It might be alledged that the 
principles of hebrew grammar allow 10 to be occasionally a 
prefix (Gesen. Hebr. Gr. § 54. 6, § 83. 35 ; Michaelis Syr. 
Gr. § 38. 7) ; but this Shaphel conjugation wants discussion; 
in the example which is sufficient for Gesenius 3H% an ob- 
solete root to signify € blazed/ compared with DSTVytf 

' flame/ there seems to me to be involved a mistaken assump- 
tion : a comparison of other languages, TeXeiv, Glow, Gleam, 
induces me to suppose that the original letters GL have 
in the one instance undergone sibilation as in XeXrjvr}, SeXas, 
and in the other have dropped the initial, as in Low, Leem 
(art. 322), Lumen. On the above example see other theories 
in Lee Gr. p. 142. It may be then that W is not in that 
instance a prefix ; and the rule for Shaphel, that tf? may be 
prefixed, was meant in our grammars to manufacture quadri- 
lateral verbs out of trilitteral roots and was not intended to 
apply to such a case as fl /\tf . Considering therefore that this 
point is doubtful, and that there is much reason to suspect 
that an initial L has always lost some consonant before it, 

we may say that in VOtf we find a trace of an earlier form. 

1014. Jericho, whether it takes its name from the pale 
moon, or from the fertile valley of the Jordan and ]1p^1 

' greenness/ may, if we trust to our guides, be connected 
with Virere. 
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1015. Spoon. In the younger or prose Edda near the 
beginning we read thus, jrak hennar var lagt gyltum skjoldum, 
svo sem spon]?ak, ' thatch of it was laid with gilt shields so as 
a spoonthatch/ ' its roof was laid with gilded shields as it were 
with shingles ' (Dasents translation). Here we see plain 
enough that J?ak = thatch = Teyos, = areyo^ = tectum ; but what 
is this phrase a spoonthatch ? Spann= Sponn in islandic is 1. 
ramentum ligni, ' a chip/ dan. Spaan, c a chip, a shingle / 2. 
€ cochleare/ c Skje, Skee/ € a spoon/ Junius reconciles the two 
significations, for he tells us that the first spoons were but chips 
of wood. " Cochleari vero inde nomen dedit antiquitas, quod 
qualecumque ligni segmentum leviter excavatum cochlearis 
usum prsebuerit simpliciore adhuc sseculo atque inculto. 
Unde agls. Sticean sunt cochlearia, Herb, xviii. 4. Ipse quoque 
in illo tractu Hollandiae, ubi cespites bituminosos ad focum 
effodiunt, incidi in aliquot familias, quibus cochlear quotidiano 
sermone Gaepstock dicebatur." He met with some turfcutters 
in Holland whose name for a spoon was a Gape stick, a Chop- 
stick. 

Or wilt thou in a yellow boxen bole 
Taste with a wooden splent the sweet lithe honey ? 
The Affectionate Shepheard, p. 17. 

Spon in agls. was ' a chip/ s astula, putamen.' Gloss. Of J?am 
treowe }wes halgan Cristes mseles sponas and sceaf)?an nima'S. 
Bede. 524. 30. Lye. s Of the tree (= wood) of the holy cross 
of Christ they take spoons (= chips) and shavings/ Spaan, 
dutch, is s Splent, Splint/ and Spaander ' a chip/ " Daar men 
hakt daar vallen spaanders/^ ' where one hews there fall chips/ 
In the prose Edda also towards the end, Spaenir is splinters. 

By water he sent adoun 

Light linden spon 

He wrot hem al with roun. 

Sir Tristrem, p. 119, ed. Scott. 

Hence the phrase Spick and Span. 

Lo I make bothe hevens and erthe alle span newe. 
Myrour of Lewed Men, 1067. 

By recollecting how P and K interchange, we see that Scan- 
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dula, Shingle = germ. Schindel, axe of the same root; which 
removes all that was strange in the expression of Snorri in the 
Edda. The word is used by him as chips for firing. Dasent 
tr. p. 86. byrSar af lokarsponum (p. 46. ed. 1848). Shingle 
I find, is nearly forgotten with the use of it ; it is " a lath of 
cleft wood to cover houses with " (Kersey). Wooden slates 
is the full sense. Dach-verdekens (Kilian). ZtcavSakrjOpov 
is the splent in a bird trap, which falls when touched and 
brings down the trap (Acharn. 687) ; later authors use 
'Z/cavSaXov, HfcavSaXrj in the same sense. Scamnum looks 
like a derivative of the same root, and if fskand were the 
rung of a ladder, Scandere would be explained. Scantling 
is a term in carpentry meaning the size to which wood is cut 
and seems of the same origin : this word along with Scant is 
closely connected with the isl. Skamtr € modus, dimensio, 
portio/ at Skamta € dividere, dimetiri/ and to be compared 
with 27raj>M>5. The harder forms remain in several words 
with us, but they mostly reject the N according to custom. 
Dan. Skinne € a splint/ Skinne been=SHiN bone=agls. Scin- 
ban = germ. Schienbein = dutch Scheenbeen = swed. Sken- 
ben. Shank = agls. Sceanca = dutch Schenk, Schenkel = 
germ. Schenkel. Skid for a wheel = isl. Ski$ ' lamina lignea' 
also ' snow shoe } = swed. Skid, € snow shoe ' = agls. Scide 
' Scindula' (Gloss.), all these words having the notion of the 
latin Scindere. Schedula, Scheda is of the same origin but 
used for writing. So Skates. 2%e&7 is a tablet, 2%eSta a raft. 
As consisting of a thin lath of wood, lamina lignea, Sheath 
=agls. Scae$ = dansk. Skede = germ. Scheide = swed. Skida, 
which is, as it should be, also c shell/ 

Swithe go shape a ship 
Of shides and of hordes. 

Piers Ploughman, 5436, 6418. 

Mouth they haveth gret and wide, 
And a tonge as a schyde. 

King Alisaunder, 6420. 

Myn haselard* hajt a schedef of red. 

Songs and Carols (Warton Cluh) p. 86. 

* Baselard, long knife. + Schede, sheath. 
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Since lamina lignea, a skid of wood, makes a dish, germ. 
Schotel, Schussel 'a dish/ = agls. Scuttel= Scuttle. The 
norse Skutill is ' mensa parva/ a small table. Scot in Wainscot 
is of the same origin, Wain is Wagen, the walls, so that 
Wainscot is ' parietum lamina lignea.' The moe30gothic verb 
Skeidan = germ. Scheiden comes in of course along with 
these. Comparing Skeidan with Scindere the general opinion 
would be that as we have Scidi, Scissum, which is of course 
for tscid-sum=tsciditum, the N is inserted to strengthen the 
imperfect tenses ; I have already hinted under irevBos, iradew, 
that this conclusion is not always sound, and in the present 
case we shall find enough of N to shake the theory. In the 
mean time by side of Scindere, Scintilla, 2%e&/ we have in 
Aristophanes 2%ti'Sa\a/40£ € chips/ also 2%t£&y € split/ Ob- 
serve now that for all the most important significations above 
noticed we have also forms with P, as Sponn ' a chip/ a Spunk 
' a sparks germ. Funke, 2^? ' a wedge/ SirwOrjp which is 
either Scintilla or a Sponn in the way of a broach ; fibulam 
in humeris, to fasten the toga, aut armillam significat (Pris- 
cianus, V. 646). 2£ov8i/\o5, 27rov8i/\o9 in its various signifi- 
cations is no more. Sponda is a lath that holds the sacking 
of a bedstead. Spindle is usually a rod, as the axis of a 
wheel, and it seems very possible that the verb Spin may be 
a derivative of Sp6nn. Spit rejects the N : so Spade, Spatula, 
Xtradrj which retain the notion of breadth; so. the keltic 
Spatha ' sword/ for the keltic languages have the root in such 
a manner that the whole class answers to the teutonic. Some 
forms drop the S, as Cuneus ' wedge/ i. e. 'splitter/ Findere, 
that is, Scindere, for rude life made no distinction of sharp 
edges and blunt wedges, Kea&iv (homeric), wrongly explained 
by Buttmann Lexil. I. 12. Some forms terminate in labials, 
as Shivb and all its relatives, Fibula, which is but ZhnvOqp 
or id. Spensl, Spennill : add Scapula? Some end in L which 
is convertible with D, T, norse Skilja 'to divide ' = agls. 
Scylan, round which assemble moesog. Skalya ' a tile/ Skilya 
' a knife/ to Skill as * it skills not/ an idiom belonging to 
other teutonic languages, as dutch " Dat scheelt veel," that 
makes a great difference. Scale cither of fish or balances, 

u 
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being lamina, Shield =agls. Scyld, as formed of a lamina, 
Shell, SiLL=agls. Seel, Slate for Sclate, Shale, and more 
than one needs here recount. 

Was neuer wepen that euer was make 
That o * schel might therof take 
Na more than of the flint. 

Gy of Warwicke, .p. 81& 

I make no doubt but that Scalae were the stalls or steps of a 
ladder. 2/ceXo? is to Skill as Shank to Scindere. ScabBabd 
. =norse Scalpr is of this class, as Sheath of the other. Simi- 
larly Schiefer the german for 'slate/ Shaft of a spear. 
Skill also becomes Spill, as in a Spool c a bobbin/ the game 
of Spillikins, and Spills, matches for lighting pipes, =swecL 
Spjall=germ. Spille; a spigot in a beer barrel is a Spile, the 
verb in Swedish ' split ' is Spjalka, and the adjective Spjalkig, 
splintery; this verb is but germ. Spalten, our Split, with subst. 
germ. Splitter = Splinter. Numerous other illustrations of 
the root may be found in the glossaries and teutonic lan- 
guages: to pursue them farther is not now much to the 
purpose. S/eoXo^r € a stake ' is a derivative of this form ; and 
a curious confirmation of the assertion is found in the use of 
the other word already discussed in the sense ' impale ' which 
is almost always avaaKokoiri^ew : we have TeXeimw iravra 
Kaica Tradcov ava<rxw$v\€v07)o'€Tcu, Platon. Rep. II. p. 362. A, 
whence it is evident that aKo\oyfr=<r)(av8a\ov. Whether the 
third consonants be considered interchangeable or not, a 
common root is found in Secare which was teutonic as well 
as latin. The main object of this article is to bring us round 
to the conclusion that Spoon and 'Zirevhetv are related : and 
hence Fundere. For what is HirevSeiv? Ta make a libation 
was to take with a ladle, say Spoon, some wine unmixed with 
water out of the wine bowl, pour it with the ladle into the 
hand, and fling it towards the skies, or towards the deity in- 
voked. The significance of XirevZeaOai,, € make a truce/ arose 
from both parties dipping their spoons into one wine vessel 
and so engaging in a common religious ceremony, which stops 
hostile feeling. The roman name for the ladle was simpulum, 

* o=one. 
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and " one of the most celebrated vases in Ae neapolitan col- 
lection was found with a bronze simpulum in it ; upon the 
vase itself there was a sacrificial painting representing a priest 
in the act of pouring a libation from a vase with the simpulum." 
The ladle in greek is oivr)pv<ri<;, spoon fivarpov, the word 
Spoon I do not know except in the derivatives of ^irevieiv, 
or that verb itself. It is remarkable that in latin Libare is of 
religion, Fundere is not, in greek Aeifiew is not, lirevSew 
is. With the older harder K agls. Scencan to pour out 
drink, seems related to 'ZirevSeiv. See Halliwell in Skink, 
Skinker for examples. 

To thame lie birlis* and skynkis fast butf were f. 

Gawin Douglas, Lib. L 

No sire, ne be J>e day so long, J>e while heo§ sitte> o benche, 
And som of the ny3t nymej>|| J>erto, >e drinke for to shenche, 
Of an holi precboures word heo uolde not so offce J>enche, 
As of the muri word, J>at hem^f J>inkeJ> of J>e sely wenche**. 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 118. 

Here one cannot help thinking of Rabshakeh, the chief butler, 
head-skink, and the verb Hp# not occurring in kal, is found 
in hiphil, signifying Scencan. At any rate XirevSeiv cannot 
be separated in form from <rmv0ijp and the other relatives of 
Spoon, nor can it be denied that a connexion in sense is 
visible. The shoulder has often taken its denomination from 
the broad shoulder blade; SHouLDER=agls. Sculder=germ. 
Schulter=swed. Schuldra=dan. Skulder : these are of Skill. 
Scapula, ' the shoulder blade/ belongs rather to Shive. The 
Sanskrit for shoulder Skandh-ah goes further back to Scindere. 
For the shoulder of a wild boar the proper form is Shield : 
" By eating of a sheelde of a wilde bore he got an appetite and 
after recovered" (Pulk FitzWarine : notes, p. 189). Spand is 
a rare english synonym for Shoulder, but the shoulders of the 
arches in architecture are constantly Spandrels. Sir Tristrem 
having stripped the hide from off the deer according to the 
right art of venerie, proceeds to cut up the carcase : 

* Birlis, is acts the butler, agls. Byrel, pocillator, pincerna. 
t But, without. % Were, wariness. § Heo, they.| 

|| NymeJ>, take. H Hem, to them. •• Wenche, Rowena, 

u2 
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The spande was the first brede *. 
P. 33, ed. Scott. 

Take out N, and we have another form with the same sense, 
also our own hroad Spade for digging, and Espada * sword/ 
Cf. art. 537. 

By th* shoulder of a ram from off the right side parM 
Which usually they boil, the spade bonef being bar'd. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, V. 

Besides Shank the leg seems to be also Spank ; Spankers in 
Jamieson is € long thin legs;* and the expressions to Spank 
along, a Spanking pace, which are as much saxon english as 
lowland scotch, seem derivative, since the friesic and danish 
Spanke is € to strut :' so welsh, Ysponcio r to jet;' and f to 
take long strides ' is a fair notion of all. 

1016. Say. No one doubts, but that, whatever be the 
correct spelling, Fenreiv would come from a lost verb Feirew 
like /ctto?. The equivalent of this verb in latin was Secere. 
(Festus) Secessiones, narrationes. Again, Inseque apud En- 
mum, die. Insexit, dixit. Gellius, XVIII. 9, dismisses the 
philological inquiries and quotes both Ennius, 

Inseque, Musa, manu Bomanorum induperator 
Quod quisque in bello gessit cum rege Filippo : 

and Cato, eiusmodi scelera nefaria, quae neque insecendo neque 
legendo audivimus : also Plautus Meneechm., Haec nihilo 
mihi videntur esse scctius quam somnia, which Gellius ex- 
plains, nihilo magis narranda quam si ea essent somnia. 
There is another passage not mentioned by Gellius ; Plautus, 
Miles Gl. IV. vi. 6, Cum ipso, pol, sum secuta: and there 
are some passages of Virgil and other authors which are am- 
biguous, as Sequitur sic deinde Latinus. To this root we 
must assign Sector f a bidder ' and Sectio 'a bidding at an 
auction/ as also Sectio ' a plea/ which Festus makes out as 
persecutio iuris, and draws from sequi € follow/ as others from 
secare € cut.' The identity of Secere ' to say ' with agls. Secgan 
r to say ' is evident, and this brings us to the german Sagen 

* The shoulder wa9 the first quickly removed, 
t It is lower down " shoulder blade.'' 
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and the english Say. Now as an B sometimes displaced 
a C, as Bacca = Berry, Sage = Saw = Serra, so there was a 
collateral form of Secere ( to say/ in Serere ' to say/ whence 
Sermo, Disserere, Asserere. Of Secgan another form was 
Specan, Speak and germ. Sprechen. Observe how another 
example runs off in the same manner. Sow = Serere = 

%TT€lp€tV.. 

Beyond, however, these clusters of words, others may he 
traced. Since the latin shows that the original root began 
with S, and since constant homeric usage and the actual 
characters of the eleian inscription prove that it was read 
with the digamma, it follows that an earlier form than any 
yet spoken of was Swec- Swer-, the latter of which is found in 
our Answer, in the norse Svara ' to answer/ Svar € an answer/ 
and, losing the sibilants, in Verbum=Word. We may also 
conjecture that our own Swear = moesog. Swaran was ori- 
ginally no more than Say. I should wish to add Hortari. 

That the attic verb Epav, lEiprj/ca is for Swer-, will be 
evident if the homeric form has the Vau. Heyne decided 
in the affirmative and with reason. The present occurs as 
Feipeiv : Od. /8. 162, fivrjarrrjpo-w Se fiaXcara Trufravaicofievo? 
raZe Feipco : v. 7, similarly ; X. 136, oKftioi eatrovrai raSe roc 
vrjfjb€pr€a Fecpa). II. A. 182; <o? nrore ti$ Fepeevx so Z. 462 ; 
H. 91. In I. 56, ovSe irakw Fepeec. The passage A. 176 
may be thus amended, /cat, irore m Fepeei. yfr. 793, Avrt- 
Xo% ov fiev toi yaeXeo? Feiprjaerai awo<;. The other passages 
are ambiguous. It appears therefore that Fetpetv=agh. Swe- 
rian and is the present tense of eiirov, and = ^eireiv = 
secere. 

In the Sanskrit are several words to be referred to this root, 
and those that mean € speak ' lose the S, answering, as Sanskrit 
words do, to the radix Swec- seen in the agls. Sweg 'a 
sound/ The greek as early as Homer has dropped a large 
number of initial sibilants, and the equivalent of agls. Sweg 
is lat. Vocem= homeric Foira. There is not much difficulty 
in reading all the passages in the iliad and odyssey with the 
restored Vau. In A. 137, 8' Fair atcovtrov by Bentleys theory ; 
<£. 92, 2. 222, X. 421, S. 150; the hiatus in evpvFxnra is 
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removed. Not quite so easy is e. 61, $cuof*€va>v, fi &' aFob- 
Suwva Foin KaXrj s but restore aeiSovaa aFoin tcaky, like 
afe/cvpe in T. 172. The verb aFoiSaeiv is of a suspicious 
form and may be banished from Homer by writing in *. 227, 
aei&rjaw, as now read in I. 519. 

By the rejection of SW in Swer, the attic forms already 
mentioned, the messenger goddess I/ms, and our Errand are 
almost historically deducible. Hither also refer the Et/Ka? 
adavarwv of Hesiodos (Theog. 801) and till something better 
be brought up 'EcpTjvrj, Feiprjvrj. 

The moesogothic presumed simple verb Aikan 'to affirm/ 
may come from swec- by rejection of S, and compensation 
for Vau. From Aikan reject the guttural and we obtain 
lat. Aio, which has an affirmative force. 

The hebrew has ITfef 'to speak/ as subst. 'serino:' in 

Semitic vocalization vau=yod, and may represent the conso- 
nantal vau in Swec. 

The Sanskrit forms are q^r ' speak/ ^zr c a speaker, 1 de- 
rivatives of qn^, *U*[ or ^r^ , *|> making in 3rd person v&fft> 

and the cognates of Sonus, Qavrj. 

It appears likely that further back than all these lay an 
earlier root -fkwek, nearly Quack, and represented by agls. 
CweSan, which we retain in Bequeath, the norse CveSa, 
moBsog. Kwfyan, in Quoth and perhaps Quote. The past 
tense survives in Quoth. That words are often imitations of 
sounds we know by experience. If quack, quek, seems one of 
these, like our quack of ducks, cackle of geese, and Aristo- 
phanes Koa£ of frogs, some perhaps of the words for mouth 
may have arisen from it. If Osculum were fkosculum, fkosc 
was Os ; a sibilate form, to be compared with friesic Keek 
€ mouth/ our Cheek, very widely applied, like Bucca, Bouche, 
and perhaps Gag. 

1017. Gwal, Gul in Gula, Glutire, Ingluvies, sanskr. 
Gal i to eat/ Gili-ah, ' swallowing/ eng. Gulp = norse Gleypa 
= dutch Gulpen, germ. Kehle ' throat/ lat. Collum 'neck/ 
agls. Ceolas ' fauces,* may have come from an early Kw-1, giving 
by sibilation Swallow = agls. Swelgan, and Swill. It seems 
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impossible but that T\xoaaa ' tongue * should be connected 
with it; and if so we must of consequence hold that the fol* 
lowing have lost an initial G: Acufia<r<r€iv, Aairrew, Aav- 
Kavvq throat (XI. 642), Aa<f>v<ra€iv, Aeixeiv, Aeyetv, Lingua, 
Lingere, Lambere, Labium, Lick=agls. Liccian = germ. 
Lecken=moesog. Laigon (in a comp.), Lip. XctXo? retains 
the initial. It is very remarkable that the hebrew forms are 
all read without the G, while the evident similarity of J1t5*7 
ykaxraa will not permit us to question the affinity. We 
have *!\rh, ppb 'he licked/ J^b 'to swallow/ yb 'gula/ 
0)6 'he gulped, avide edit/ DlV? 'food, bread/ The 

welsh has Llafor ' speech/ Lief ' a voice/ Lleibio ' to lap or 
lick/ Llwnc ' a gulp, the gullet/ irish Liobar ' a lip/ Liogar 
' a tongue/ Leagaim ' I lick :' gaelic Slugan ' gullet/ Call 
^1% and agls. Galan 'sing' are not far off. Slobber, 
Slaver appear, when compared with the friesic and bremish 
equivalents, to belong to this group : they mean ' lick* about 
Holland (so Kilian). That ya\a/c-To$, the hardest known 
form for Milk, with its correspondent synonyms in the va- 
rious languages are related, is probable from the considera- 
tion that milk must be in a pastoral nomad life, the chief 
article to be swallowed, and it should not be forgotten that 
ydkatcT-os must have the r significant, perhaps as a passive 
participle of a verb, as tgwelgan=swelgan. The identity of 
the root in G-L with that in G-R has always been asserted 
by the Sanskrit philologues. See the Sanskrit index. Thus 
tgwal = welsh Gwar ' neck/ old engl. Swere, art. 698, ana- 
logous to Swallow. The latin has Gurges 'a swallow, a 
swallower' as in Fabius Gurges; Gurgulio ' the throat/ 

The root in R is somewhat antiquated in the teutonic, the 
islandic has Qverk, Kverk, the friesic Querke 'throat/ the 
old english has Querken ' to suffocate/ and, dropping the gut- 
tural, the german Wiirgen 'to strangle :' dogs that Worry 
sheep, take them by the throat. 

1018. Gel as in Tekew, in Gleam and its group as in 
art. 322, seems to lose G in Lumen and its group, to take 
labials in Flamma, Blaze and their group, art. 529, to sibi- 
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late the G in SeXa?, Xekrjvt), to be connected by colour with 
Gold, Gilvus, Yellow, etc., though these may also be referred 
to ya\a. 

1019. Dry. The numerous derivatives of a hebrew root 
identical with X^p-09, Xep-ao$ seem to correspond so closely 
with the teutonic Dorr, and the latin Torr-erc, etc., that a 
commutation of initial letters may be presumed. See § 478 
and 1006. That Terra is only a feminine adjective meaning 
Dry with a fern. subs, suppressed as in patria, appears in a 
striking way by the Swedish translation of Genesis i. 10. 
Och Gud kallade det torra Jord. 

1020. Glaber 'smooth/ Glib, Glide seem to lose the 
initial in Labi, Lubricus, and to sibilate it in Slip, Slide, 
Sledge, Sleek, Slug, Slink, with germ. Schlange = dan. 
Slange ' a snake/ pW, Y?p. 

1021. Clammy, Cling, Cleave, Clay, KoXXa f glue/ 
seem to lose the initial in Limus 'mud/ Lutum 'clay,* 
Limax r snail/ perhaps in Linere, in Lentus, Lithe, Limp, 
and to sibilate it in Slime, Slough, Sludge. This group is 
near to the preceding : Daub in Gen. vi. 14, is agls. Claeman. 
Clamm is ' mortar ' (Exod. i. 14), 'clamp/ and 'malagma, 
poultice/ 

1022. To Flag, Flabby, Flap, words which are not easily 
traced historically, Flaccus, Flaccidus seem related to XaXav 
' to loose/ and as in § 842 to Laxus, Lucre, Luxus, Luxuria, 
Languescere, with sibilation Slack, Slow, Slut, Slattern: 
whether to Lap, Lappet, Fimbria, Fringe is less clear. 

1023. Gull, Gold, Gall, XoX^, X0X09 ' anger/ Yellow, 
Gilvus, become Fulvus, Flavus, Fallow, Ba\«x?? Badius? 
Bay ? and with sibilation Sallow. 

His eyen holwe and grisly to behold, 
His hewe falwe and pale as«ashen cold. 

Chaucer, C. T, 1366. 

1024. Quick is more fully written in the norse with two 
Kofs: Kvikr, pi. nom. Kvikv-ir, participial substantive 
Kvikvendi n. pi. Its affinities in Vivere, Biwvai, B109, Bey, 
breton Beva= welsh Byw ' live/ 
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00 Qt]V ovb* avrbs drjphu f&j], JXXa rot rjdrj 
Sy\ L irapedTTjKti' Qdvaros kcu poipa Kparaif), 

II. n. 852. 

in words signifying strength, as Kmcw, Bitj, h? } Vis, with the 
hebrew developments of the root, have been alluded to before 
(335, 1005). 

aXX* ov yap Pot tr rjv f\s epirebos ovte n kIkvs. 

Od. X. 393. 

vvv dc fi €&v 6\iyos re kq\ ovribapds Ka\ okucvs 
6<f>$a\p.ov dXawrcu* 

«. 515. 

It affords a home for the ancient root Be, Fuisse, Fore = 
Qwai, the causative &vew, the Sanskrit Bhu. Auov, Aiei, 
JEvum, Ever, JSternus, sanskr. Ay-ah have been mentioned : 
we are told that kuov seems to be used for spinal marrow, 
the € quick ' of the body. Farmers and gardeners are vexed 
sometimes by a grass very tenacious of life ; if a single joint 
of the running root be left in the ground, it springs into 
growth : it is called in Norfolk Quicken, and elsewhere Couch- 
grass, a mistake for Quitch. The same word is also Wick, 
Oucos for Finos, Vicus, places to live in, Hive it appears by 
the moesogothic had the same sense, and may be assumed to 
have the same origin. Aotv^Fcuttv, with the Sanskrit, is 
perhaps a sibilate form. It is also Wax = agls. Wacsian= 
moesog. Wahsian=norse Vaxa : and WAKE=agls. Wacianss 
moesog. Wakan translating yprpyopew, arfpxmvew ; Vigil, Vi- 
gere; and Queo 'I am able/ Do Eke=Augere, Egg on= 
agls. Eggiansnorse Eggja, and Hyeipew belong to it? 

1025. An old root fkwan 'white/ which appears in welsh 
Gwyn 'white/ lat. Canus, sinking the vau, as in Canis, 
breton Kann, Gwenn, Sanskrit Kan 'splendere/ has many 
affinities. We have the sibilate form in Swan, the white 
bird, perhaps in Swoon = agls. A-swunan, in agls. Swinan 
Swindan ' to languish/ in Wan * pale/ a loss of the guttural, 
whence Wane, both agls. On the Sanskrit Swan 'dog'= 
Kvro=Canem, see 694. On Gander see 1048. Cuniculus 
' rabbit ' may be * the little white one/ from the tame variety : 
the word is like the others, a problem. From the notion of 
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whiteness it seems scarce possible to separate that of burn- 
ing with a bright blaze, as Candet is near to Incendere, 
Accendere, Kindle, welsh Cynneu. The resinous tree that 
burns brightly is called in the agls. runesong Cen, the german 
Kien, which, as appears to me, cannot be very different from 
Ko>vo9 the seed-vessel of the same tree, nor Ktovqarcu 'to 
pitch/ In these I recognize, with softer P, the latin Pinus, 
hereupon superseding Buttmanns idea of fpicnus, which was 
previously acceptable. Candere (see art. 884), with dental 
for guttural, appears in the moesog. Tandyan=germ. Ziinden, 
producing Tinder, erse, gaelic Teinne ' fire/ This form of 
the root gives by rejecting N the latin Tseda ' a torch' or ' a fir- 
tree/ and Aafia (ace.) ' a torch/ The following has been 
misunderstood. 

Tho that weren in hevene 
Token stella cometa 
And tendeden it as a torche 
To reverencen his burthe. 

Piers Ploughman, 12554. 

mp ' kindled fire/ *Op ' burned with jealousy/ It may be that 
sanskr. Kam 'to love/ erse Caemh ' love/ lat. Amare, hebrew 
Dn 'hot/ IDPI 'he desired/ nKDil 'thickened milk' thick- 

t t : v 

ened by heat probably, DOPl 'was hot/ DID!! 'violence, in- 
jury/ as arising from a heated mind, ^OP! ' what is fer- 
mented/ \tih 'vinegar/ as fermented, *10n 'sestuavit/ 
*lDn 'bitumen/ as combustible, f I/Lt€/oo5 'desire/ 103 'was 
scorched/ are all of this group. Either Clean = welsh Gl&n 
=s=irish Glan=agls. Claene may be obtained by changing V or 
W to L, or from the root Te\, GL ' shine/ or else all these 
are connected aniong themselves. 

1026. Bound some such form as the Sanskrit Kumbh-ah 
' a water jar/ may be grouped a considerable number of 
words, and one or two of them seem to afford instruction 
and novelty. Let us consider that a calabash is naturally 
one of the earliest water vessels, and that the Kumbh would 
be probably something of the Pumpkin, Pumpion kind, be- 
longing to the same root therefore as Cucumis ' cucumber/ 
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The facility with which letters change leads us to believe that 
Cucurbita = Gourd, germ. Gurke or Kurke (Wachter) fa 
cucumber/ with our Gurkins ' small cucumbers for pickling/ 
and, with initial, Ayyovpov ' a cucumber/ a word of glossarial 
and late greek, ' water melon ?' french Courge ' gourd/ Spanish 
Pepino ' cucumber ' are all reasonably referred to the same 
root. So KoXo/cwdis ' cucurbita silvatica/ dutch Quint Appel 
(Kilian). To which as gourd shaped add 

The stomachs comforter the pleasing Quince. 

In this cluster we have a considerable number of forms, and 
they easily connect themselves with others, too easily, no 
doubt, to make out much of a proof. Supposing then that 
we have seen enough of letter changes, we may most con- 
veniently here arrange by significations. It ought to cause 
no exception if we meet with forms implying an earlier 
fkwambh, reduced to the Sanskrit fkumbh by vocalization of 
the W. Cup has been already mentioned with its allies at 
art. 865. Add A7709 'a vessel/ HANAP=agls. Hnaep 'a 
cup/ Hamper, Can, the agls. word Cyf 'dolium, cadus, 
modius/ an ancient greek word /cep recognizable in Kepafio? 
and in Kepafiev? ' a potter/ equivalent to moesog. Kas, 
'aiceuos? latin Vas, norse Ker (neuter), danish Kar; Car- 
chesia. With S prefixed 2/n/0o9, Scoop = germ. Schiippe = 
dutch Skop, welsh Cafhio ' to scoop/ 3j5 ' a cup/ From the 

use of all vessels, say originally a gourd, a calabash, for holding 
and containing liquids, we come to Capax, Capere in the same 
sense, XavSavec v 9 XaSetv, our Hold (for Hent) . Prom the hollow- 
ness, Cavus, welsh Caf, gaelic Cobha. From the hollowness of 
the hand or the roundness of the fist, Hand, Manus for mandus, 
as in Mandare, a possible greek root of the same form, a 
teutonic root of the same form, mand, or mund, a greek root 
of the form irefiir meaning hand, Pungere ' to punch/ Pugnus 
'fist/ Pugil 'boxer/ the greek adverb Hvg, Kov$v\o? 'fist/ 
P|3 s the hand/ D'jfin ' the two fists/ the Sanskrit P&ni-ah 
'the hand/ That mand 'hand' was an old greek root 
there is tolerable evidence in Mapwrew ' catch ' and in 



i 
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the line, out of Agamemnons oath that he had never touched 
Briseis, 

dXX' tffjitp 9 dnpoTifiaoTos eVl Kkurlji<riv €firj<riv, 

T. 263. 

The latin Manus is, according to the custom of language 
(tegmen = tegmentum, lentus = lenis), not different from fman- 
dus: Mandare is to 'hand to one:' Masturbare changes N 
before a dental, as in the above line from the Iliad. Mund 
' hand* is in the agls., in the norse of the older Edda, and in 
some old teutonic proper names, as Cunimundus, Kuhn Mund 
'Boldhand/Ruodmunt 'Redhand.' That the greeks would have 
such a form as -\ir€iiir ' hand* might pretty well follow from 
pungere and tcovhikos. It seems to be at the base of the verb 
HefiireiVj one of the senses of which is ' escort/ most easily 
first 'take by the hand, lead by the hand, hand/ It is 
strongly confirmed as affording a good solution of the difficult 
word 8v<nr€fi<f)€Xo$ in Hesiodos, 

Ka\ rots, ot ykavKrjv dvoirefifaXov cpyafoprm. 

Theogon. 440*. 

firjbt irokv£civov dairos dvcnrc/i^cXoy rival 

Works and Days, 667. 

In the first of these, if irepn means hand, Svtnrefjupeko? is 
'hard to handle, hard to deal with/ in the second 'hard 
handed, close fisted/ Cf. also Fampinus the tendril or hand 
of a vine (also shoot). Among the rest %<up may stand, and 
we need not be frightened at making the verb Kri in Sanskrit, 
the car- in Carmen, a secondary notion. With it Ka^iro? 
' wrist/ Palpere ? Palma? Grab and all its equivalents. Grope 
=agls. Grapian is connected with Grasp by the common root 
signifying ' hand/ After the word Hand should stand some of 
the notions which belong to hand and KovSvkos. First Hold, 
which I take to be an altered form of the mcesog. HinJ?an, to 
Hend, an old english word = norse Henda, in the same way as 
agls. Cild=germ. Kind = IW09, lat. Hendere in prehendere, 
Ansa. 

» 01 Hp&, n. 748. 
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Told men whose watchful eyes no slumber hent 
What store of hours their guilty night had spent. 

W. Browne, B. P. II. i. 

Then from a form closer to the hebrew Kaf, Capere € take/ 
Habere f hold, have/ HAVE=agls. Habban, Hsebban= moesog. 
Haban = norse. Hafa: KEEP = agls. Cepan; Hoop: moesog. 
Pahaja = germ. Fangen = agls. Fon= norse Fa 'lay hold of/ 
whence Fingers, Fangs. \2p 'prehendit/ welsh Cafael 'to 
hold/ gaelic Gabh ' take/ and so erse. If Fast be from hold- 
ing, then moesog. pwastyan shews the loss of W in Fangen. 
Then Fight = Pugnare = agls. Feohtan with Fist = germ. 
Faust, sibilations. Boxing is an artificial Olympic exercise, 
and the word was probably adopted in times when the saxon 
lips had not yet learned the letter P. Another old teutonic 
word of the same sense was Camp, whence Champion = agls. 
Cempa = germ. Kampfer = norse Kappi by assimilation. 
Camping with ball is still preserved in the eastern counties ; 
an account of the game may be seen in Moore's Suffolk 
'Glossary. 

In medow or pasture, to grow the more fine, 
Let campers be camping in any of thine. 

Tusser, December, p. 64, ed. Mavor. 
Get campers a ball, 
To camp therewithal. 
Tusser, p. 56. 

It may well be imagined that in this sense every Game is a 
Camping. Grab with its equals, art. 287. Carpere, Sarpere, 
"Eperrrew, Crop, Apeirew may be another set, but it would 
seem that AparreaOai, Apcxr/para contain the notion of ' hand/ 
and are very near Apeireiv : they lead on to Drag, art. 476. 
As derivatives of Hand, words meaning a handful, \fipf *I0JV 
Pugillus, Manipulus, Merges, like mordere from mund. Kmirrj 
in attic * handle of a sword or oar ' is negatived by the homeric 
usage of its cognates. Cf. Garb 'a sheaf * especially with 
Grab, art. 780. 

Great Eusham's* fertile glebe what tongue hath not extol'd 
As though to her alone belong'd the garb of gold. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, XIII. 

* Eushamss Evesham. 
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Some nam& of vessels neither cups nor casks, Cymba c a boat/ 
Ajifitl; [ olla/ with initial S, Sffo^o?, irish Scafa, Ship, Skiff. 
In signification near to these are Himmel== Heaven =agls. 
Heofon = moesog. Himins = norse Himinn = D*D# a dual 
form, with the aethiopic in the singular, both these sibilating 
the initial, sanskr. Sum ' sky ' (morn), and we might suppose 
Coelum, Kcm\o9 to have lost a letter as if fcavilus, with ad- 
jectival L. Then come several words which have like a gourd 
something spherical in their form: welsh Camp 'a circle/ 
with a long list of keltic words its neighbours, our Camp, 
rttnO ' a camp/ the radical syllable being ]H, which in HiPl 
seems to agree. K^/jltj c village/ Ham. The various senses 
of 3 i € 1. back of animals and men, 2. boss of shield, 3. fortress, 
4. circuit of wheels/ agree very well with many senses of our 
varied forms. TlffO ' globus V V^O 'helmet/ Cincinni, 

Umbo, Ofufxikos which on this supposition could not be 
identified with Navel. Top^o?, Oy/cos, Opxw, A/u,<£t=agls. 
Ymb=germ. Um, AfifJav 'crest of hills/ Hummock, Hump, 
with its equivalents (art. 869) and cognates as Kwrr€iv, Cam 
(art. 87), FoyyvKo? c round/ pISfi, Hamus € hook/ Humilis 

' humplike, bentlike 5 rather than 'groundlike/ Mamma?, and 
possibly with dental " the whirling Top." The coats of a 
clove of garlic are AyyXiOes, AyXtdes, which seems by as- 
similation to produce Allium. These forms are so like many 
others here debated, that they may derive their name from the 
same root, or one of the roots involved, and thus also the 
Sanskrit for garlick is Kand-ah or -an. The names of some 
animals with round backs as Camel, *liOll 'ass/ this explana- 
tion better agreeing with the equivalent ovo? KavBrjTuo? with 
his round back ; oi Srj irte&jievoi biro fiapov? avco Kvprowrai, 
uxrirep oi ovoi oi /tavdrjkioi, Xen. Kyrop. VII. v. 11. KavOvky 
'a swelling/ Kavdapos, Chafer = germ. Kafer. Words im- 
plying such a hollowness as to hold in the manner of vessels, 
as Kvfifiakov, Keveo>v, Venter, Womb, and their allies. Words 
implying hollowness as of a cup, Combe = welsh Cwm=pDjf 
€ valley ' with Campus, if a little distorted in sense. Kevo? 
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' empty; ' with the dental, Toom=agls. Tdm 'emjAy'ssdan. 
Tom. Combe is to Kumbh, as the usual welsh word for a 
defile Bwlch is to Bwlg, which is one with our Bag, Belly, 
Bulk, etc. art. 394, and why not Vallis? Some which are 
ring shaped, as KavOo? ' tire of a wheel ; ' the welsh has Can-fys 
i= Can +Bys = ring + finger, latin Annulus, Aftirvf;, welsh 
Cant ' rim of a circle/ 

The head as gourd shaped, a human calabash, may be 
compared with the rest. Homer expresses head foremost by 

avrap 5 p 9 aaQpalvoav tvPepyw linrwc btypov 
KVfxfiaxos iv Koviffatv «rl fipexpdv re Kal &fiovs, 

E. 686. 

The same action is expressed by fevfiurrav applied to a diver. 

6 b 1 ap 1 apvevTtjpi coucas 
Kairireo* air* evPcpytos dtypov, \iire V dorca $vfi6s, ' 

Tbv 5' €7TLK€pTOfX€(t>V TTpO(T*(})1)S, IIcirpO/cAf Iff ilTW€V' 

*C tt&toi, % pak' i\a<f)p6s avfjp. a>s pcla KVpurra, etc. 

H. 742. 

It appears, then, that the radical syllable in KecfxzkTj, Caput, 
KvfJrj, Kopf, Haupt, prse-ceps, agls. Heafod, Head, might be 
in Homers time as well expressed by Kvfifi-. The norse has 
in composition another form, Fimbul, which will be found in 
the Saemundar Edda. Top=swed. Topp as related to Cop 
has been before spoken of. I do not see how we can reconcile 
Tumble with the popular wandering Tumblers without sup- 
posing the verb to signify ' go on the head :' the agls. Tumbian 
is used to express the dancing of the daughter of Herodias ; 
and I have read somewhere that the tradition of the roman 
church represents her as dancing on her head. Topple is 
clearly used for fall on the head, or causatively : 

Shake the old beldame earth and topple down 
Steeples and moss grown towers. 

I. Henry IV. iii. 1. 

Though castles topple on their warders heads. 
Macbeth, iv. 1. 

This sense embraces Titubare and Stumble, nor is it incon- 
sistent with Luthers Taumeln in Ps. ovii. 27 ; Isaiah xxviii. 7, 
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li. 17. The dutch Taimelen has the two senses of the english. 
When the agls. glossaries translate Tumbian Saltare, it is in 
its wide sense, wliich embraced every sort of pantomime and 
buffoonery: so where Aut Satyrum aut agrestem Cyclopa 
movetur, the prose word was Saltat. 

The words for Heap, Hump, Hunch, Mound, Cumulus, 
Acervus if the A be a prefix, llDn, Copia, Montem (ace.), 
moesog. Fairguni = agls. Firgen=agls. Beorh, Beorg = germ. 
Berg=engl. Berg, as in iceberg, and, changing C to a dental, 
Tumulus, Tumere, Tvpfios, rejecting M, Ta<f>o? with Qanrr&v, 
a Tump, may be also inserted. The agls. word Beorg, a 
Barrow, whence we obtain the verb Bury, is nearly identical 
with Beorg € a hill.' Down, the keltic Dun, as in London, 
Lugdunum, Sorbiodunum, is a teutonic word very similar in 
form to Tum-ulus, and applied in the same manner. In 
Condes battle of the Dunes near Dunkirk, the Dunes were 
Sandhills. In the english Downs we have generally chalk : 
in friesic, where some say Diim (Molbech), sand or snow : 
isl. Dyngja 'a heap:' old dutch Dwynje 'to swell/ Tur- 
gere, Turgidus are not impossible : compare them with dutch 
Pompoelie € mater crassa, ventricosa/ and our Pamper. 

The bend of the arms presents a sort of annulus, tcavOos; it 
is expressed by Cubitus, Aytcvkt), Ajko>v 9 whence Ayyov, 
E77V5, AyxjL € near, at ones elbow. 1 Opyvia ? Fathom = agls. 
Faejmi, which signifies also an embrace between the arms, 
seems to come from Fangen, as isl. BaJ?mr= moesog. Bagms. 
Angulus, and Nook, which has borrowed its N from the 
article An, = germ. Ecke= friesic Huk = Hoeck in Kilian : 
cf. germ. Winkel. Similarly Uncus, Aduncus, Arfxf**" 
rpovj Aytcvpa, 2/ta/*/3o?, TLainnrew, Hamus, Hook, Ancle, 
the game Hockey or Bandy, played with hooked or bent 
sticks. 

From the notion of sphericity may have arisen Pinguis, 
flaxys. Fat, etc., and, with dentals, Thumb = germ. Daum= 
agls. puma =» swed. Turn = dan. Tommelfinger. Thick = isl. 
pungr : Dumpy : Ko<r/Lw>9 : Mundus. 

If Venter, Womb be conceded to be from a root fkw-n, or 
•J-kw-mb, all the words connected with Gignere, Twri will 
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come in : and the dental form which appears in Toom € empty ' 
will shew itself in this sense by T££M=agls. Teamian. 

By the change of V or W to L come in Clump, Lump, 
teutonic words, with perhaps Glomus, Globus, Plump, Clunis ; 
Kkivew however, Lean seem too distant. The welsh has 
Clamp ' a mass, a lump/ Clap ' a lump, a knob/ Clob * a 
knob, a boss/ Clopa ' a knob, noddle, club/ Clowyn ' a knob, 
boss/ In connexion with the family of Kin, Gignere, as 
originally, which may be asserted, from fkwen, the change of 
W to L produces the erse and gaelic Clan, which expresses 
welsh Plant ' children/ 

Besides all these we shall be able to embrace the large list 
of words which imply roundness and have K-R or equivalent 
letters, sometimes with a third consonant, as Circ-um, Corona, 
Cardines, Circ-a, Curv-us, Gird, agls. Cyrran, whence Ajar, 

The auld kene tegir with his teith on char. 

Dunbar, p. 50. ed. 1788. 

Urbs, Orbis with loss of initial, e Ep*09, fully in f Eptco<: oSovtcov, 
the teeth set in a circle, Career, OpxeurOai, Tvpwos, a tad- 
pole from its roundness, Girlond, Garland, Crank as in the 
citation art. 130, Crook, Crumple, and the Semitic words 
which explain Carth-ago. Of the cornish Gosgordd, Zeuss 
(1095) says that the irish Cuairt is € ambitus, circuitus/ the 
Welsh Cordd is € tribe, circle/ (See art. 272, 1011.) Heart 
and its equivalents, Kernel, Core. Those also which have 
KW-R, or its milder forms as Quern, Vertere, Wring, Writhe, 
Wrist, Screw, Wriggle, Wrinkle (see art. 893, 336, etc.). To 
these add others of the same sense commencing with a dental 
as Tornus, Turbinem (ace), Torquere (art. 610), Zrpefaw, 
2,Tpoyyv\Q?, Strombus, Strobilus, with irish Ciiar f crooked, 
perverse/ cf. agls. ]>waer, our Thwart. Dwarf =norse Dvergr 
=germ. Zwerg= welsh Cor, may be referred to this band. 
Drill, Trundle also, for Trent in friesic is Bezirk, Kreis, 
and Omtrent = omkring. Bound is supposed to be from 
Rotundus, but the O contributes nothing, germ. Rund, dutch 
Rond; I suspect it to be for ftrund. 

In the method here pursued of assembling as it were a 
number of forms bearing unlike significations in a speculative 
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manner round some centre I confess to a certain fancifulneas. 
The reasoning is not cogent. But for any one willing to 
compare english with greek and latin, this conjectural method 
is the only one which can lead to results; authority wholly 
fails us. 

1027. Twain. Several words seem derivatives of the agls. 
Twegen. Tusser calls ewes which hear Twins by the name 
Twiggers. Twine =isl. Twinni is with B. H. filum dupli- 
cating dobbelt Gam, doubled yarn. To Twine is isl. swed. 
Twinna, duplicare, copulare. The moesog. Tweifls = germ. 
Zweifel ' doubt/ is from this root : so Twill, a kind of cloth. 
Twig s= germ. Zweig = agls. Twig, is in the danish Tvege, a 
forked branch, and one thinks whether Surculus may as ffu*- 
cuius. The friesic T^ug' is a great wooden fork for throwing 
straw or hay, and Sveinn Tiugu-skegg was " Sveno furcate 
barbae cognomento clarus." Chaucer uses Twinne, € depart/ 

Now draweth cutte or that ye forther twinne 
He which that hath the shortest shall begin. 

C. T. 837. 

Hence, with loss of W, I would draw Tie, cf. friesic Teeg, and 
Tether, and as Bini, Bis drop the D, so hence may come Bind, 
Vincire, though recorded in the Sanskrit ; consider also whether 
Weave may be a derivative. See sanskr. index. 

1028. Hdel = Calcem with \a£ for f/eaXaw. Hail ■■ 
Xa\a&. Hill = Collis = KoXcovrj. These words present dif- 
ficulties apparently all of the same kind. The dutch Hiel 
compared with the friesic Hajel and Hagel, seems to add an 
afformative L to the Hacke of lower Saxony and Kiliao, 
meaning Heel. The isl. Haki is interpreted by B. H. as 
extremitas cuiusvis rei, Hann vard i hakanum 'things went 
wrong with him :' the german Hackbalk, Hackbort, is part 
of the stern of a ship. Hacke, our Hock, is also the midway 
joint of a horses leg, in some sense the extremity. If Heel 
be a contraction of fhackel how can it be one with Calcem? 
Hail also = agls. Hagol=germ. Hagel is less like xaXafri as 
it is traced back. Of Hill = germ. Hugel the root is Hoch, 
High, and how can it answer to Collem (ace.) ? The isl. 
Hialli seems to shew the steps of the contraction, and suggests 
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that FELL=norse Fiall may be of the same origin. Are we 
then to suppose that Calx, Collis, j(a\a£a are also contrac- 
tions? Another set of words has a claim to be compared 
with Calcem. Walking as applied to clothes is the employment 
to this day of young women in our far off corners of the land ; 
they lay the clothes in a running stream and trample them 
with their feet ; hence the proper name Walker means fuller. 
In this process, and in the ordinary use of the verb Walk we 
have a strong resemblance to lat. Calcare. The agls. Welm 
is the sole of the foot. Luke if agls. Wlaec, may with Wylm 
'heat/ Wellian ' to be hot/ in like manner be compared with 
Calidus, Calere. 

1029. The words TLicetrafywy and isl. at Skyggia 'obum- 
brare/ seem to contain a notion common to many other 
words beginning with Sc or altered from Sc ; Sky was of old 
'cloud/ as in the norse, the long vowel representing the two 
letters -yg- ; it is probable that a similar usage of Ne^o9 for 
sky occurs in the keltic languages ; the first verse of the bible 
in welsh is, Yn y dechreuad y creodd Duw y nefoedd a'r ddaer, 
where we recognize "creavit Deus nubes et terrain:" in the 
Irish, Sann tosach do chruthaidh Dia neamh agus talamh, 
"creavit Deus nubes (b=m) et tellurem." Shaw = norse 
Skdgr, Shade = agls. Scadan=germ. Schatten=irish Scath= 
2/cta perhaps for fa/ciSr) ; Shelter illustrated by isl. at Skyla 
' protegere, defendere / Skin = agls. Scin, X/crjvt) ' tent' both as 
shelter and as made most easily of the skins of the hecatombs, 
Obscoenus ' covered up/ Obscurus, perhaps Sack. Shield as 
ending with the D of the passive participle is better referred 
to Skill. 

1080. The Sanskrit Bhr&j 'to shine' is very like to our Bright, 
and the consonants B-R-G are the old letters of the word, as 
appears from agls. Beorht = moesog. Bairhts; the Sanskrit 
J is the usual softening of a guttural. Losing a letter the 
Sanskrit gives in the same sense BAj, which is akin with 
A/0709 ' white/ Argentum, Apyvpos. Observe now that this 
enables us to say without incorrectness that these last words 
have lost a B, and are for fBapyos, "fBapyvpos, fbargentum, 
a conclusion we should not easily have accepted. The root 
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seems to be visible in Purgare, <&ap/jui/ea } perhaps Purus, the 
long vowel compensating for the lost G. The hebrew gives 
us a cognate p1!l ' lightning ' and VQ for 13 especially in 

the Niphal, Piel, Hiphil and Hithpael, with DH3 ' res pur- 
gatoria, res purgandi vim habens.' These last exhibit the 
biconsonantal radix. 

The Sanskrit grammarians derive Rajah from Raj to shine ; 
but this word is so like to Regem that it cannot be separated. 
The speculation of these grammarians is of no more value 
than the conjecture of other people ; but it seems very probable 
that Regem was once fbregem. To what may be seen in the 
Sanskrit index I add here that in welsh Baran is Ween, which 
is in latin Regulus. The radix, whatever it be, should account 
for Regere in the sense 'draw a right line/ and Rectus, 
Arrigere; with this sense Brachium agrees well, and to it I 
look for the kingly notion. 

1031. The element KR=GR, sometimes softened to WR, 
makes many words relating to the action of cutting took upon 
stone and earth, and it is supposed to be a representation of 
the Grating sound. These words are secondarily applied to 
similar processes, where the sound is not so discernible or not 
perceived at all. To Grave, a Grave, Grub, a GRiP=agls, 
Groep ' ditch/ Write, Ear, art. 105 ; germ. Graben ' a ditch/ 
Graben 'to carve, cut, dig/ Grube 'hole, pit/ Griibeln, fre- 
quentative of our Grub, Gruft ' pit/ Kratzen, to Scratch, 
art. 664, Scrape, Kritzeln, to scratch, to Scrawl ; Xapaa- 
aew, Xapafj, Tpafyeiv, 'kpwr), Apovv, Opv<r<r€iv, lat. Scribere, 
Arare. With L for R, FXvfeiv, Sculpere. Probably Corn, 
Gravel, Grit, Granum. Keipew seems rather to belong to 
Sec-are. The hebrew has several kindred forms, 2Hn, 1. in- 
sculpsit literas tabulae (once), 2. aravit (often) ; tJHn, 1. sculptor 
(once), 2. faber (often) ; D*in ' scalprum, tornus, stylus/ ^IPI 
'fossa/ yir\ ap-irq, 1T\X& 'a letter ' in Nehemiah, Esther; 

rro Mug/ rro 'cut/ h&snno 'ploughshare/ 

AXX dprra? re xapacraefAtvat /eat Spaas (yeipeiv. 
Hesiodos, W. D. 633. 
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P*1D 'gold' seems to be properly coin, /cej(apayfi€vov. 
Ayyapo? is a persian letter carrier, and AyyeKo? is probably 
formed out of it. 

1032. Sec of the latin Secare occurs in Sax, from which 
the Saxons are said to take their name : Sax ' a sword, dagger, 
knife/ " Cultelli nostra lingua Sachs dicuntur" (Witikind). 
" Usus huius vocis hodie dum in Saterlandia obtinet apud in- 
colas prisci sermonis retinentissimos, apud quos, ut coram 
audivi loquentes, Sachs cultrum sonat" (Schaten, Hist. West- 
phalia) (from Outzen). Seax, Culter (JSlfrics gloss.), Sithe 
for fsig}?=sisl. SigJ>=friesic Segd. With these cf. the skythian 
Sagaris. Sickle is a latin provincialism. To this root I refer 
Shear, Score, and Keipeiv for ar/ceipew, Curtus= short for 
fscurtus, rather than to art. 1031. The Scars, Scaurs of the 
north as in Scarborough, it is agreed belong to this root. 

1033. Bypos, Dry. These words have been compared in 
art. 1006. Hence Terra =Xep<ro9, Xa>pa, and all the words 
which in greek and hebrew are akin to Bypo? find expression 
in the teutonic and latin by a ftor or a fdor : art. 478. 

1034. Calculus seems to come from a root identical with 
the gaelic Clach ' a stone' = perhaps eng. Flag ' a flat stone' 
= welsh Llech (id.) =irish Leacht (id.) =perhaps Lapis =s A*0O9. 
The root 7rXo^=flat makes these conclusions doubtful. 

1035. Pal in Palma, whence we make old eng. Pawm and 
Paw, is probably the first element in welsh Llaw * the hand ' 
=irish Lamh=LooF, Aajifiavew, or Aafieiv, Aeyeiv f gather/ 
Legere, Laqueus, Leasing, HD^ ' he took/ IDp 1 ? € gathered/ 
T\\h € took/ Palpare is close to Palma. Cf. Feel, Fumble, 
germ. Fiihlen, isl. Falma, dan. Fole, Famle, friesic Famlen, 
Famplen. Adelung (art. 458) shews that Klammeren is to 
hold fast with the hands or Claws, which would suggest 
Clamber and Climb, and a root in Cl : cf. Glean. 

1036. n\ay in H\y<r<r€iv=:the words collected in art. 118, 
671, 414. Add gaelic Slach 'strike/ Slais 'lash/ Slash, 
Lash. The first syllable may be identical with the first of 
Palma. Flog, though not found in the printed agls. literature, 
does occur in the unpublished pieces. I find in the Herbarium 
Geflogen translating c percussus.' 
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1037. 19D in the arabic sense € texit ' semms to be Operire, 
then Co-operire = ital. Coprire, Cobrire = eng. Cover. Perhaps 
the guttural lost in Open, Aperire is found in Gape. See art. 
351, 317. The required form for mouth is found in agls. 
Ceaca, dutch Kaecke ' cheek •/ for such an uncertainty of 
sense compare Bucca, Bouche, Gena, Yawn, the incesog. 
Kukyan, sibilated into Kiss, with art. 547. On the system 
of sound imitation Quack will be mouth, and Quek ' say/ 
art, 1016. 

1038. Cheek in art. 522 has been compared with Fauces j 

compare also Bucca = germ. Backe, Jaw, Choke, Chaff, 

Beak. Jowl is a longer form. 

He strake the dragon in at the chowyl. 

Ywaine and Gawin, 1901. 

1039. To Deck, Thatch, Tegere, Zreyeiv (486) seem re- 
lated to Tevxew, Tejp/iy, since the art of the Te/cr&v is the 
earliest. The germans comparing their own use of Zeugen 
are willing to believe that Tetcew, Ti/crew are of the same 
race. For Xreyecv cf. sanskr. Sthag. 

1040. Persia has been above mentioned, art. 534. With a 
dental for the S, we have it in the german Pferd, and in the 
name of the successors of the Persians, the Parthians. Such 
also is the affinity of M and P, that the radix may be not 
different from the keltic March 'a horse/ the agls. Mear ? 
which is masc. (Marh), the teutonic Mar, sufficiently illus- 
trated by Wachter and remaining in Marshal, literally * horse- 
boy/ and our feminine word Mare. 

1041. May. Besides the illustrations of this root which 
have been already given, the continental etymologs have given 
another, which is at least a pretty conceit. In english May 
is the earliest of all blossoming branches, a bunch of hawthorn 
in bloom : and the village beauty was crowned queen of the 
May. Mey, Meytack, Ramus frondosus (Kilian). At maye 
in dan. 'frondibus viridioribus ac floribus ornare.' Hence 
" Maius mensis a voce May vel Mey, qua viror omnium plan- 
tarum designator." This sense agrees with the others, and a 
Maid "viret," and is in bloom like the May of which she is 
queen. " A maioribus" can have no acceptance by the side 
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of this j those who would alledge the climate of Italy to be 
much in advance of our May, can take off two months and 
reduce the year to the old ten. 

To gather May buskets* and smelling brere. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal. 

Among the many buds proclaiming May 

Decking the fields in holidays array, 

Striving who shall surpass in bravery, 

Mark the fair blooming of the hawthorn tree ; 

"Who finely clothed in a robe of white 

Feeds full the wanton eye with May's delight ; 

Yet for the bravery that she is in, 

Doth neither handle card nor wheel to spin, 

Nor changeth robes but twice ; is never seen 

In other colours than in white or green. 

Brownes Britannias Pastorals, II. ii. 

1041 a. Quake : see art. 607, 695. Twinckle is a diminu- 
tival frequentative, for in old dutch it was Quincken, micare, 
jnotitare, dubio et tremulo motu ferri (Kilian). Will o' th* 
Wisp with his twinckling light is called in Friesland Quink- 
jacbt, Quegjacht, Tweigjacht, the earwig Quinkstjert ' wag«- 
tail/ Wink = germ. Winken; it " dicitur autem sensu latissimo, 
primo quidem de oculis, mox etiam de capite et manu" 
(Wachter, whose account of its origin is on wrong principles) ; 
pgls. Wincettan € to nod, beckon' (Leo. cit.) ; agls. Wancol, 
instebilis etc. (Lye) ; dan. Wink * sign, motion, signal, beck 
with the hand/ Wag, Vacillare in art. 374. Wave with its 
wagging motion, Beck, Beckon agls. Becnian, may be 
concluded from the similar forms. Bob = agls. Beofian == 
germ. Beben : an earthquake is germ. Erdbeben=agls. EorJ?- 
beoftmg. 

Twink with his eye. 

Percy S. vol. xx. 21. Wit and Folly. 

1042. In the following we have apparently a confusion of 
meanings and of forms, Nose, Nasus, Naese, Nase, Nas&, Nef, 
art. 166, Nares, Nib, Neb, Snuff, Sniff, Snivel, Snuffle, 
Snort, Snoee, Snarl, Snipe with long bill, Snout, Snot, 
swed. Snibb 'a nib/ germ. Schnabel 'a beak/ Schnauben, 

* Buskets = small bushes. 
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Schnaufeln, Schnaufen, Schnieben, Schnuffeln=swed. Snufva, 
Snufla, Snofla=danish Snive, Snue, Snofte, Snuse, meaning 
'snort, snuff;' germ. Schnarchen=isl. Snorla=swed. Snarka 
= dan. Snorke, meaning € snore ;' germ. Schnarchen=dan. 
Snaerre, meaning ' snarl/ dan. Snive 'the glanders;' isl. 
Sneffi, Snudr=dan. Snuden 'a dogs nose;' isl. Sniti 'emun- 
gere;' isl. Snita=dan. Snot 'snot/ 

Now awaketh Wrathe 
With two white eighen 
And nevelynge with the nose 
And his nekke hanging. 

Piers Ploughman, 2739. 

See art. 676. The explanation is, we may confidently say, that 
an older radix is found in Hvecv € to breathe/ of which we 
have a trace in the saxon Fnsest € breath/ Fnaestia'S ' aspera 
arteria' the windpipe, Fneosung 'sternutatio'=Fnora, per- 
haps in isl. Fnasa ' fremere/ Fnikr ' gravis odor/ The welsh, 
where many old roots are preserved, has Ffynned € respiration,' 
Ffwn € a puff, a sigh.' Dutch Fniezen, in an old lexicon, 
' gravedo/ friesic Fniese € sneeze loud/ in an old danish song 
Fnyse ' sneeze ' (Outzen). 

1043. It may be suspected that Af in the mcesog. Afar and 
Afta, our After, is oir in Oircaoo and P in Post. The essential 
idea in the use of the mcesog. is the same, and one of those 
words is the proper translation of oiriaay. So also in germ. 
Abend =agls. iEfan=Even, Evening is perhaps this ott in 
Chfre, late. Oiroypa may be the after season, with loss of 
aspiration in the compound. 

Besides the moesogothic Afar, there existed also a collateral 
form with T, as our After, which is equally found in the 
moesogothic, where Afta translates ra ormaay, Aftana oinaOev, 
Aftaro 07t*(tq), Aftra iraXcv, Aftuma eo^aTos, Iftuma means 
' next, successive.' The analogy of the greek Oir&pa makes 
it quite clear that the two last adjectives are identical with 
Autumnus, ' the after season.' It will not be a violent con- 
jecture to add Autumare, to draw after -conclusions. The 
agls. form Eft is translated by the trusty Lye, 1. Iterum, 
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denuo, rursus; 2. Item; 3. Fostea. I have therefore no 
doubt but that After = Avra/> = Autem = Ara/> = At: and 
Aut is inseparable from the group. 

1044. Clammy, Cling, Cleave, Clay are apparently re- 
lated to KoXXa, perhaps to Clamber, art. 1035. In T\rju^= 
Gramise=Glama, and Arjfiav, perhaps the same sense resides. 
So Ducrxpo^. See the words cited under Lithe, art. 872 ; 
also Clod, 568. Clump, Lump, see 1021. 

1045. Worm, see art. 244 ; also Creep, art. 274; Crimson, 
Vermillion, art. 971. Serpere, PlQ*) having lost initial: cf. 
\&12F\ reptavit. Worm, I think, appears again in Formica= 
Bvpfiaxas (Hesych.) =Mvpfj,rjKa<z, and this cannot be distant 
from Mire in Pismire. Mire f formica ' (Bensons Somner), 
as agls.=dan. swed. Myre= dutch Mier. The former element 
is determined by the following illustrations from modern euro* 
pean languages : pld. Miegeempte from Migen=Mingere and 
Emmet ; dutch Ksmiere and Mierseycke from Seycke 'urina ;' 
finnish Kusi ' urina/ Kusta ' mingere/ Kusiainen, Kusibai- 
nen'a pismire; 1 esthon. Kussi ' urina ;' Kussi-kuklane 'an 
emmet ' (Mr. E. Adams). In Bavaria they are Mieg-emerken, 
Mieg-eemken, where the latter element is another shape of 
Emmeten. " Their abdomen is furnished with a poison bag in 
which is secreted a powerful and venomous fluid, called formic 
acid, which when their enemy is beyond the reach of their man- 
dibles (I speak here particularly of the hill ant or Formica rufa), 
standing erect on their fore legs, they ejaculate from their 
anus with considerable force, so that from the surface of the 
nest ascends a shower of poison, exhaling a strong sulphureous 
odour, sufficient to overpower or repel any insect or small 
animal" (Kirby afad Spence). Every thing that creeps, 
emmet, snake, or dragon, is a Worm, and Mopfuo may be only 
a Worm, a crawling thing, like fivpfirj^. The old romances 
constantly speak of monsters as worms. In the Hexameron 
in agls. after Adams expulsion from paradise, "him bit lice 
and lyfty (airy) gnats, and also likewise fleas and other like 
worms (Hex. xvii.). Wormwood is so called because placed 
in chests and drawers to keep away moths, worms ; in german 
it is Ware-moth, Wermuth. 
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Syr, at grete Rome, as y the telle, 
They lythe a dragon ferae and felle j 

* * * * 

Wyth the grace of God Almyght 
Wyth the worme jyt sohalle y fyght. 

Sir Eglamour of Artois, 094, 706. 

Where chamber is swooped and wormwood is strowp 
No flea for his. life dare abide to be known, 

Tusser, July, p, 172. 

1046. Chink should have been compared with Yawn, and 
Xcuveivi it is agls. Cinu. Homil. vol. ii. p. 154. 

1047. The uncontracted Sol is found in the moesog. Sauil. 
It may or may not be from ffcav-etv^Kaiecv. 

1048. Gandeb, Goose for Ganse, Hen, germ. Hahnas 
moosog. Hana, the masculine of Hen, Anas, with a T germ. 
Ente, Swan, Kwa = Canem = Hound, Ciconia, Cuniculus 
have a singular resemblance to one another. That Swan ex- 
presses 'white' it seems impossible to doubt: art. 604. 
Wachter thought that Gander takes its origin from its white- 
ness. "Plinius, N. H. x. 22, Candidi anseres in Germania 
verum minores Ganzse vocantur. Auctor vitre scti Waldeberti, 
§ 5, Anseres agrestes, quos a candore et sonitu vocis Gantas 
vocamus ." Homer says Apyrjv yipa, Od. a>. 161. A wild 
goose is grey, generally. Ciconia is to be compared with 
Uekapyos, which exactly expresses the mixture of lead (585) 
and white. Here by the way Stork like Stride is for Scork, 
from fear 'a leg/ like Crane =Tepavo9, Heron, Ardea for 
tgar-dea. Cuniculus and Goose are white in the tame varieties. 
"Kwa originally as Canem shews fkwan means white just as 
much as Swan, and the Sanskrit form of it is Shwan, Qwan. 
Homer, A. 50. 2. 283, speaks of icwe? apyoc and elsewhere 
describes them as ttoSog apyoi. The old interpreters made out 
of these passages a sense for apyo? which will explain Homer, 
r swift/ but which, as far as I can recollect, is quite unsupported 
by the language in general. A/yyo? means white in apyewo?, 
apywoeis, apyrp, apyv<f>o<;, apyvpo?, argentum, cvapyt)?, <rro- 
fiapyos (t?7V <n\v orofiapyov, o> ywat, <yKwcrcraKryiav, in the 
Medea), in the erse Arg, the Sanskrit Raj. Are we then to 
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conclude that Homers dogs were white? How then could 
he say tto&oq apyoi? I have shewn that the true form of 
apyos is fharg (1030), and I believe that a solution of this 
Homeric difficulty will be found by referring all these roots, 
greek, erse, english, latin, to the hebrew p*)!3 'lightning/ 
which is Bright, ' white, ' and s swift/ 

1049. Grow, Crescere are of course the intransitive forms 
of Gar, Car, 279, see Girl, 282. Churl was originally used in a 
good sense ; Kaerle, keerle, vir fortis et strenuus, vir procerse 
stature et grandis corporis, qualem fuisse Carolum primtun 
scribunt (Kilian). Kaerle, keerle, vir, homo, maritus (id.). 
Karl, 1. vir, 2. senex. Karl maj?r, 1. mas, 2. vir fortis 
(Haldorsen). It seems probable that to these harder forms 
are related Virere, Ver, Vir, Virginem (ace), Virga, as 
growths. 

1050. The welsh G&r, latin Crus, hebrew dual D'JTO, 

seem to contain the radix of the names of birds of the 
Crane kind, Grallatores, and of Gradus, Gradi, Stride, Stork, 
art. 690. 

1051. 77J, Kv\i€t,v have been considered in arts. 220, 269, 
915, Welter is a frequentative form ; to Welter, to Wallow, 
or lie groveling (Kersey), A sibilation of this is Swelter, 

And all the knights there dubb'd the morning but before 
The evening's sun beheld there ewelter'd in their gore. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, XXTT, 

Well and Boil from the rolling motion. 'AX©? ' a threshing 
floor/ from the old wise of treading out the corn by oxen 
driven round and round. I heard the word Wyll used (1861) 
at Carew Castle, in Pembrokeshire, in its proper sense, € a 
spring:' digging a well is in fact digging to a well: even 
in book english Well head, Well spring, retain the ancient 
sense. 

1052. Lee : for AXe?;, AXeeivos, see Epistola Alexandri ad 
Aristotelem in Englisc, Notes, fol. 112, b. 13; Lee side is 
sheltered from the wind, and Lee shore is lee-side-shore; 
the saxon Hleo shews the root to exist in fkal 'cover/ 
art. 291. 
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1053. Scblvs. Wrong is from Wring, meaning screwed, 
perverted; in the same manner Scelus is related to S/toXto?, 
S/caXqvo?. The sense exists in the agls. Sceoleged r straboj > 
so that the word is still teutonic and must be reconciled with 
Shall. Halliwell out of the glossaries is much more copious 
on this root than the agls. dictionaries : " Skelled, anything 
twisted or warped out of a flat or straight form into that of a 
curve (North). S&ellered, warped; made crooked (North). 
Skelly, to squint or look awry (North). Shelve, to incline ; 
spoken of a pot or pan that has slipped from its upright 
position ;" thus they say "It's all skelved to aside and run 
over" (Line). In the elder Edda, at Skelfa is used actively 
of the sideway motion of the shield and spear in battle : B. H. 
has at Sksela, detorquere, and Skaeldr, Valgus, a word which 
is to be compared here. The agls. contains the root further 
in Scilhrunge 'balance/ properly the skelving rod, the second 
member being the moesogothic Hrugga, Rod (607 a), which 
still exists with us in the Rungs, that is, the stails of a ladder* 
Of Scylfan ( vacillare/ I am able to give an example, as Lye 
and Manning give none, from an unpublished MS. : " Awacie 
Be cristendom, sona scylfj? se cynedom," r Be the Christianity 
weakened, soon skelves the kingship. 5 Our word Scowl 
evidently represents the saxon english Sceoleged. Perhaps 
an unsibilate form may be TDuvew, with Heal in 1061. 

1054. Breath. The agls. BraeS is very often used of 
sweet smells. It seems to establish a connexion between 
Spirare and Fragrare, breath and fragrance. "The house 
was filled with a wonderlike breath, so that all the lichmen 
were filled with the winsom stench." Homil. vol. ii. p. 98. 
The saxon Sworetan, ' sigh, draw a long breath/ suggests 
that its parallel Spirare is akin to the root Swec, art. 1016, 
and Sioh, Sough are clearly changed from Sweg, 'a sound/ 

1055. That Swcov = Ficus, seems due to an older form 
with a<f>. The agls. Sw8ec=Smaec, a Smack, a taste, by the 
convertibility of W and M. Now the moesog. for Kg is 
Smakka, whence after that example we may assume a root 
tswak ; by vocalization <tvk } and by rejection of the sibilant 
ffac, fie: the long vowel being in some way connected 
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with the double K. If the fruit be so named from its savour, 
our Smack is connected with 2,v/cov, Ficus. Loss of Was 
in Canem, and change of guttural to labial would produce 
Sapor. 

1056. f E<nrepa would be as natural an expression for last 
evening, as Morrow for next morning. A. Toy 8' vlov, €<fyrj, 
e&patcas avrov, &><? icako? icm; B. Tt ov fieWoy ; koX yap 
etrrrepas ^wehehrvow airr&. € I was dining with him yester- 
day/ Xen. Hellen. IV. i. 6. 

T. 'H/xay be by ri bpav irapa<rK€vd{erai ; 

E. ovk olba nXrjv iv, ort Ovciav eairepas 

vn€p(f)va to pcy€$os cloTjvcyKaro. 

Aristoph. Pax, 227. 

' He brought in a monstrous big mortar last night/ 

Jjv be Kai 7rv6s ns tfvbov km Aayoia rerrapa, 
cl « py 'tfivtyKev axrr&v fj ydkrj Tt}s iowepas. 
Ibid. 1160. 

f If the cat didn't make away with one of em last night. 1 
These examples may content us. It follows that 'Ecnrepa 
is the same word as Yester, and that West (art. 575) has 
been rightly compared with Vesper. There is also a reason- 
able probability that, as an evening comer would want shelter, 
the radical element is the same in Guest. 

1057. Leather may be Ai<f>0€pa, see 755. Ae<£av = 
A€7re*K=Glubere : if the moesog. Hlei}>ra 'a tent, a/cr)vrf/ be 
truly of the same pedigree. In Ai<f>0€pa the was intrusive 
as in EaOiew, E<r0\o9, MaXfia/cos, AomtOos. It may, on the 
contrary, be connected with Cloathe, and fksl s cover/ but 
these roots meet, art. 291 . 

1058. Kapfos, Crumple. The shrivelling effect of dry- 
ness makes it proper to compare the words in art. 1006, with 
those in 893. 

1059. Speer, art. 681, has affinity also with germ. Fragen* 
lat. Rogare, eng. Crave, etc. 

1060. Leap = agls. Leaf = norse Lauf=germ. Laub, with 
Level which in agls. Lsefel signified "libella, scyphus/* 
Gen. xliv. 2, remembering that ancient cups were saucer 
shaped, in Laefeldre fset, " a level vat," was r a dish/ with 
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agls. Laefer one of the broad bladed rushes, ' sword grass, 
swords/ cutting the hand when drawn across it, also 'a 
plate of metal, a metal plate ' in Homil. vol. ii. p. 498, con* 
tain evidently within them some such root as -would pro- 
duce flaf-men, Lamina ; this root may be Cleave « agls. 
Cleofian = norse Kliiifa. As Scindere, Findere have a com- 
mon origin, so Cleave, Clip, Glubere are from one source 
and nearly identical. 

1061. Heal over, usually said of ships, tubs, and the like, 
is constantly employed by L^amon, in the sense of lean : 
thus "Inne Deorfete^ Locrin deaft }?olede. On arwe him 
com to heorte^ pat he adun haelde" (v. 2474). ' In Dorset 
Locrin suffered (tulit) death : an arrow came for him to 
(his) heart, (so) that he adown healed/ In the last saxon 
dictionary the verb is given as Healdan; it should be Healan: 
)>at cild br3 hoforode and healede (MS. Cott. Tiberius, A. III. 
fol. 41). 'That child is humpbacked and healed/ This 
exhibits the monosyllabic root of J&uveiv, Lean, Clivus, and 
Proclivis. 

1063. Yammer is a verb not quite extinct; see it in the 
glossaries with jomer=:agls. Geomrian, and cf. lat. Gemere. 

& 8»t & biheold seuore ; aenne burinaesse *. 
And hire jeddeaf s»idej jeomere stefhef. 

La^amon, 25851. 

Olibriufl >e hrtiere reue buten reowtte 

hwil me ?erdede hire >us ^eomerliche jeide §. 

Seinte Marherete, fol. 41. 14. 

1063. Yeah. In art. 256 on Ceres the passage was worth 
citing. 

Gen bf\> £umena hihfc. "Son job laetrej? 
halij heoponej* c^nmj hpufan jyllan 
beophfce bleba beonnum anb fteappum* 

' Year (harvest) beeth (is) hope of grooms (men) when god 

* A burying place. f Songs. 

X With plaintive voice, <r<l>ci)vjj=:(f)avfj : should we amend the rhythm 
by jeomerlichre P 

§ The bad grieve without ruth, while man girded (see arts. 354, 541) 
her thus, groaningly cried.* 
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letteth, holy heavens king, the ground sell (give) bright blades 
(fruits) to barons and to poor/ Compare : K\ ranuapiuj* jij: 
he bi]? on pinnan baej )>onne brS 30b pmfceji 3 pmbij lencten 
!) *W3 e pimop. -j n>y^e 30b jeap bi*S J?y jeajie- MS. ' If 
the kalends of January fall on a Sunday, then there will be 
a good winter, a windy lent (spring), and a dry summer, 
and there will be a very good harvest that year/ In the 
saxon word G is pronounced as Y, and in the norse dis- 
appears: 

A'r er gumna go^i. 

Get ec at or var Frofli. 

Norse Runesong, 10. 

( Harvest is the good of grooms (men). I hear that FroSi 
was liberal/ where the second line is a mere rime to the 
former. That Ceres = Geres is at least to be compared with 
this word cannot be denied; a larger space has been allotted 
to it because the sense is wholly absent from all saxon dic- 
tionaries. Year is also connected with Yore, Yare a shak- 
spearian word, Ere and Early, and probably with Tepovra 
(ace.) and its Sanskrit relatives. Harvest seems to be Garb- 
fest, the fisting of sheaves (art, 1026), and belongs to Ka/Hro? 
' fruit/ Ka/07ro9 'wrist/ probably once 'hand/ Grab, Car- 
pere, Apeireiv, Reap, and the rest of that family. 
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SANSKRIT INDEX, 

Embracing words above mentioned as illustrating 
the English, Greek, Latin, and sometimes the 
Teutonic and Hebrew, with some others. This Index 
is not professed complete, nor very sceptical, though 
much has been rejected. The able scholars who treat 
of the Sanskrit never intended to assert all that pre- 
sents itself in their books : they desire us only to 
compare this with that, and, according to our know- 
ledge and amount of instruction, form an opinion. Their 
general doctrine is, that the Sanskrit has a very far 
back relationship to very many other tongues, but they 
would not insist strongly upon some of the instances 
alleged. They stand, therefore, in a different position 
to others : they make it their business to adduce 
examples of possible similarity : it is the duty of our- 
selves to select, to refuse, to hesitate. For a few of 
the words I am myself responsible, because the phe- 
nomena of letter change have struck me in a different 
way to what is commonly taught. 
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Wjp l shoulder/ cf. mcesog. Amsa. 
*n* ' pain, affliction/ cf. Ayps. 

^rq: for *rfo| " in fine compositorum " (Bopp) = oc-ulus, 
eye, etc. Also in the senses of rota, currus, cf. Axis, 

WT^ = *pj^ ' aloe ' = D ^H** — Agallochum. 

*rfij= Ignis. 

W$ sin ; 2. pain. cf. Ayos* 

^j: 'the flank or part above the hip.* cf. Haunch, and 

Clunis, etc. See art. 873. 
ffrar m. or n. ' the hook used to drive an elephant/ cf. 

Vncus, Hook. 
Wff\X m. or n. ' charcoal.' cf. AvOpa/ees. 
WJfft ' a finger, 1 W9<?: ' the thumb.' cf. Fangen and art. 

1026. 
*ra ' to anoint. 1 cf . Vngere. 
^5 ' to eat 1 cf. Edere, EBew, Eat. 

ir ' to blow. 1 cf. Avefio*;, Animus, Ond. vj(h<$: is ' wind/ 
^iH or neut. = End. mcesog. Andeia 
WiR: = Inter, cf. Endo, old latin. 
V?rt= Evrepov. Secondly = germ. Ander. 
wfVff obsolete except in derivatives = Avti, Ante. 
TO: ' another. 1 cf. Alius, AXXos. L for N. 
*r^ ' water/ cf. Aqua. 

vm implies privation, separation, etc. cf. Airo, Ab. 
TO as fem. ' the west/ as neuter ' the hind quarter of an 

elephant/ cf. mcesog. Afar, engl. After. 
y^fa in the Vedas with I long; as implying 'presence/ 

cf. Ob. In form Eire is close. 
%ni ' a cloud/ cf. Ofifipos, Imber. 
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TO a/to,. See art 985. 

TO mother. DM. 

*^ ' water. 1 cf. Amnis, irish Amhan, ' water,' and art. 
891. The derivation of Amnis from Am ' around * is 
false; it relies on poetic dreams about the Meander. 

^rw^ water, cf. Amnis, as in the preceding: Ofifipo?. 

*ni^ germ. Eisarn, Iron (Bopp). 

^fa: Ovis, Ewe. 

^in^ ' a stone.' cf. A/cjjlgw, Hammer. 

TB^m Equus. 

*rf* lip. cf. Os, Ostium. 

^nft OfCT(o 9 Octo, Eight. 

TO or to^ ' shine,' tf M ' fire. 1 

^ftnf Ootcov. 

^tm^ the theme of the plural forms of the first person. 

cf. afifi€<; t ajifiw. 
iQfm 'am. 1 cf. f eaofii, the earlier form of Sum, Eifu. 

angls. Eom = Am. 
*rf^ JE^9, 0065, Anguis. 
WTU 1. obtain; 2. arrive, reach. 1. Ap-in Adipisci; 2. Hap, 

Happen. 
Wfy ' age, duration of life.' Auov, JEvxxm. See the art. 

on Quick, 1024. 
*nffc venerandus. cf. angls. Ar (a long)=germ. Ehre. 

But it is to be considered whether the teutonic forms 

at least be not reductions of the mcesog. Sweran=s 

lat Vereri, the long vowel being compensative, 
wrf^ni^ anoint. See f^nr. 
*ITjr quickly. SIkw. 
wrec ' face, mouth.' cf. Os. 

^ ' to sit.' cf . fjjuii, fjo-Tcu (Bopp). 

Y2 
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^ ' to go/ levcu (Bopp). The motsogothic Iddyan, the 
welsh Aed 'a going/ Addu 'to go/ Some old greek 
forms, Iffftara, perhaps laBfux;, shew that the greek has 
probably lost a dental. This opinion Bopp rejects : it 
would make it reasonable to suppose that the Sanskrit 
had lost a letter. 

l?i, Ita, 

^R 'alius/ cf. Iterum; irish, Itir (Bopp). Then must 
the Sanskrit be a diminution of Aevrepov. 

j?H to shine. AtBuv (Bopp). 

^t: ' an elephant/ cf. Ebur. 

*Xpf Ox. 

*%t Venter, m Udder, wfr Udder. See art. 574, 516. 

Also wm.. 
f *rj an obsolete word, vBayp. Water, occurring in the 

compound Wgf: 'ocean/ cf. art. 891. 
VTp Otter. 
TTC 'to wet/ Vdus=Vvidus for Vdvidus, like Suavis for 

Suadvis (Bopp). Rejecting N, *% 'water/ cf. art. 891. 
*iJ Sub. 
4qft Super. 
wt Afi<fxD, Ambo. See art. 788, whence it seems that the 

second syllable is TWO=Both: the first may be Con, 

afta, in which case the Sanskrit has rejected M. 
TTflH Apveux;, Ram. 
*^ Evpvs. 

^ Vrere (Bopp). CJtrt. 
OTTOI Aurora. 

** 'one/ "ftfN. See art. 976, &c. 

G 'rhinoceros/ one-horned. Kepas, Horn. 
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U*rt<: 'E/earepo?, Either. See art. 976, &c. 
CTT^T Quondam. 

^HP Vrsus, Ap/cos, Ap/cros, keltic, Arth, Eirth. 

W Quis ; interrogatively *T, Qu®. On the neuter see 

art. 962, &c. 
W^ Vac-illare. 
*l^ Cachinnari, Cackle ; diminutive Giggle. These may be 

imitations of sound, 
sup: gula, ' gutter,' seems to have relation to Xaveiv, 

Yawn; this will bring it within the group discussed 

in art. 1026. Xaaiceiv, Xaos, the norse, Ginnungagap, 

Os for f kaos, Chasm, .gape, GAP = gaelic, Cab, touch 

upon one another. 
W1RX ITorepo?, Vter, Hw«)?er. 
^RT ' narrare/ moesog. Kwij?an, our queath, in Bequeath, 

Quoth. See art. 1016. 
^T Quando. That N is rejected by the Sanskrit seems 

clear any way ; for the neuter of the pronoun is the 

base. 
*3in^ Splendere. cf. Candere, etc. 
TO*? m. or n. skull, cf. KefaXrj. 
*ifa: Ape; Krjfio?, KrjTros. hebrew, Kof. 
*W erse, Caemh, ' love/ Amare. 
*PC; Xeip: cf. art. 279. 
WT3X 'hail/ TT2, with? Kepavvos, p*T2. 
wizi Kapftivos. 

vfr* m. or n. 'cotton/ carbasus, DD'I?, Esther i. 6. 
W^i: 'integer, sanus.* 1 cf. Well. See art. 1008. 
*TCn Corvus. cf. Croak, imitative words. 
WKX 'pain, affliction. 1 Care = mcesog. Kara, lat. Cura. 
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4VR US, ft BSitfllipM* 

fllC IVw; abo fnx 

94 'l»ie OKta^amrbvt goU or shner; 

n*C ' a water jar/ See ait. 1035. 

if Creare, Gar. See art 279L tt^iiAeiiiw of a 

Shall we derive Xap in its ahmfci form +x*P 

or ifcaD this root be a vernal from f jpp ? 
«fe Vermis, cfc also Creep. *JW» a Wo 
3*: 'hair/ ene, Cm, * hair of head. 9 C«sar, 

p ei haps aogfai Feax, 'hair,* whence the 

Fairfax; so *»c 'a lion's mane/ Z*it* See art. 705. 

c£»j*:' the hair/ 
Vfe: lame, XtAot. See Halt 
»J= «•/ to Greet, Cry. 
nnj, Kpw, Carnem (ace). A root n^w 'to cot,* perhaps 

existed; whence «ipj: 'a knife, sword.* e£ also nj^t 

'flesh.* 
9A9: Camelua. According to art. 1026L 735. the R would 

not be an insertion, bat a conversion of the Y. Similarly 

Cram in an equivalent of Cam, ' bent' 
10 'bay/ erse, Creanaim, Uepmyu, IIp*aaOai> P r et im n 

(Bopp). 
lg^ * to call, cry, weep/ KpaZeur (Pott). 
IPC 'cruel/ Radix 9 obsoleta est, extat etiam in mm, 

Crudus in latino Crudelis, et in Kpcas (Lassen). 
^ 'ladere, occidere/ c£ Clades (Bopp) and Laedere. 
r 'fotigari/ cf. Kap*a» (Bopp). If art 1026 be well 

suggested, the L is a change of the V, not an insertion. 
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ffg^ € humectari/ c£ Kkv&ip (Pott). The agls. Laecan is 

'humectare,' whence our Leak. 
9 ' where ?' cf. Vbi for cubi, Qua. 
3^ i sound :' an unsibilate form of WT. 
ft| ( dwell.' cf. Kti&iv, ev/crifievov, irepiscriove? (Pott), 
ft™ ' kill or hunt/ Kreiveiv (Pott). 
w?s 'a razor/ cf. fvpo?, /covpevs. 

^rf^Rt=^^» XaTuvov. 

Ot$, ?fte, *fk Xct)\o9 ? See <^. 

*np: 'cheek, temples. 1 cf. Gen«; agls. Wang, Wong. 

7l*{ 'go/ cf. moesog. Gaggan (gangan) = agls. Gangan. 
Gan. The third person singular is Ji^fri. 

jpc m. n. Virus. 

n$: ' womb :' agls. Hrif. 

V®: Gula. fu%: 'swallowing;' i^ 'to eat/ see art. 1017. 
Believed akin to the synonyms with R, fafo ' swallow- 
ing; 1 it 'to swallow;' yapyaTufav ; Gurgulio (Pott). See 
Wilson's Gram. p. 248. 

t^ 'cover/ cf. KevOeiv, Cutem (aec). 

to Gravis. 

jj§ ' hide, cover/ cf. KevOeiv, Hide, welsh, Cuddio. 

iro ' desire/ cf. moesog. Gredon, used impersonally, Gredo}> 
mik, ir€iva>: with adj. Gredags, hungry,' whence engl. 
Greedy. 

it 'swallow, eat/ cf. Vorare, Brook, art. 423. 3d pers. 
sing 0li.fff. 

ift Cow, perhaps Bov$. 

ntt Taut* 

ifK: yellow, cf. Aurum, Crocus, Cera. 

jft# girl. Koprj. Girl, in old English, is used for either 
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sex, in that respect answering to Kovpos, Kovpq. Gor, in 
the friesic, is a very young woman-child, (ein junges, noch 
unverstandiges Madchen.) It is hard to see any affinity 
with Churl, Carline, Karl, which, in the oldest known 
usage, are applied to old men or women of the peasant 
class. Yet we are surprised to find so little trace of 
Girl in the teutonic languages. 

Thorugh wyn and thoragh wommen 
Ther was Loth acombred, 
And there gat in glotonie 
Gerles that were cherles. 

"Piers Ploughman," 526. 

(The gerles are Moab and Ammon). The Glossary 

illustrates by "knave gerles,* 1 of the male children in the 

slaughter of the innocents at Bethlehem. 
Tfft 'devour/ 'swallow/ cf. Gramen, Grass, and the words 

above, Gula, Brook. 
TT§ for w\ Grab. 

jfan Cervix. See Swere, and art. 1017. 
jp^i: ' wearied/ cf. Lassus. 

^ft 'heat.' cf. Warm, Sepfio^ (Bopp). 

^ ' cleave/ Scindere. 

^nrt Quattuor. 

*R[ ' to shine.' cf. Candere. *n?: , ^np ' the moon/ *np: 

•hot/ 
*R an affix giving an indefinite sense : moesog. Hun. 
*p^ ' go/ cf. Kiev, Klcdv (Bopp). 
^ ' go/ cf. mcesog. Faran, Fare, 
^r a root not in use. cf. agls. Geotan, lat. Gutta. 
wfa: ' a thief/ cf. Fur, $<»p. ^ ' to thieve/ 
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?5| 'tegere.' 1 cf. Shadow, Shade; agls. Sceadu. 
pn ' shade/ 2/eia. 
ftt^ Scindere. 

*T^T * crus.' cf. Shank. See art. 1015. 

1P^ 'be born.' cf. •j*gnasci = Nasci, Tevo<; t Kin. 

H^: ' frigidus/ cf. Gelu, Chill, Cold. 

WHJJ Knee, Tow. 

*TTO ' adulterer.' cf. mcesog. Hors. Art. 533. 

ift^ ' Vivere/ cf. Quick, etc. 

It grow old, Trjpaaiceiv. «|TT Trjpas. 

h 4 celebrare.* 1 Garrire, Trjpveiv. 

fTT 'know,' Ken, etc. 

fafeniT Gryllus. 

ft[^>f^ 'throw/ Ai/ceiv. 

mg^ ' to cover, skin, peel, plane.' cf. Tegere, WtipR = ?TCpT> 

Te/crct)!/. 
inr and similar adverbs of place are parallel to the latin 

adverbs in — tra. 
11^ That. 

H^ ' expand, extend/ Teivecv, Tendere, Dehnen. 
1RI Tenuis, Thin, 
uq 'to heat.' cf. Tepere. 
H*rc£ darkness = ml, cf. Dim, Tenebrae, etc. 
TO Tree = tt^ Aopv, Apv%. 
ilTO Star. 

tj^y , w^PJ ' weigh, lift/ Tollere, TaXavrov. 
1£{ 'saturare.' Third person irtf?T. Tepirew in the same 

sense occasionally in Homer; so that 'delight 1 is a 

derivative sense, 
^ 'thirst/ 
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H traiicere. cf. Trans, Intrare (Bopp). 

it as a termination, marking the instrument with which 

aught is done, answers to — rpov, — trum, as in aporpov, 

feretrum. 
^ ' timere.' 1 Tpeco. Perhaps Timere is for tremere, 
^IT ' servare/ TrjpeLv (Pott). 

^i| ferire, occidere. cf. norse at Drepa ; engl. Drub. 
f* Three. 
?* Thou, Tu. 

^ mordere. cf. Aa/cveiv, which is from OSag. The San- 
skrit is also plainly a derivative root, and has lost the 
initial vowel, a short A. 

*j*fl dexterous, cf. Ae&os, Dexter, etc., Take. 

j^a\ Dens. In the second edition of his Glossary, Bopp has 
observed that this may be ' mutilatum * for the participial 
*j^TT , that is, Etend, Eating. Sanskrit scholars would 
do well to consider whether other Sanskrit words and 
reputed roots have not lost initials. 

3* Domare or Domitum esse. cf. Tame, etc. 

qwfifl 'husband and wife. 1 cf. Aapap (Lassen). 

^x:, ^t 'fear, terror/ cf. Terrere, Dread. 

^H^ Decern, agls. Tigun. 

^ ' to burn.'' Acueiv. Lassen thinks olim ^* to be akin 
to Daw, Dawn, Day. 

^T Dare, ^nt Donum ; the Sanskrit is ' ut videtur, obsole- 
tum, pass. part, ab radice ^t" (Bopp). To confess 
passive participles of an obsolete form is to confess the 
Sanskrit has undergone changes. Since the old latin 
Duim, and the adjective Duonus = Bonus, a derivative 
active participial, shew that the older present was 
dvomi, it will be probable that the Sanskrit has lost 
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the V. So I have argued in f ekwant art. 976. seqq. 
And there is fair philological evidence that for six, the 
welsh Chwech is older than ^. The latin Quis 
stands in the same position as regards its Sanskrit 
equivalent It seems to follow, that in the combinations 
DW, KW, the Sanskrit has sometimes rejected the W. 

f^ m. or n. ' day.' Dies, f^ 'lucere,* shews the mean- 
ing, and f^ , fem. * air, sky/ the connexion with Divus, 
Divinus. 

fim AeL%cu. cf. Dicis causa; Indicare, etc. 

«*n| ' milk ;' see the altered root below, and cf. Dugs. If 
in the auslaut, gutturals and labials will change place, 
then the moesog. Daddyan 'give suck, 1 seems of the 
same origin, and it brings with it Teat, etc. The 
greek, Orjkvs, GrfKa^eiv, require change of dental to L; 
or the dd may indicate a f dag-dyan, and the long 
vowel a "j* 0ary-\vs. By sibilation of the Sanskrit Dug, 
we can obtain Suck, Sugere. 

™ or in practice <5^= Av$. 

5^ ' to milk; cf. Dugs. 

gfipr daughter. It is thought that this is a derivative 
of the preceding. Filia, quae mulgendi officium habuit 
in vetusta familise institutione (Lassen). In general, in 
ancient times, men milked: cattle that roam over un- 
limited pastures are very wild, and it was never con- 
venient to send the maidens far from home. The word 
also is correlative, the maiden is not daughter either to 
the cow or to the family. The irish Dighim is ' suck 
the breast/ and in this sense the assigned root may be 
held correct. 

^ 'fear;' 3d pers. ^rfir, Tap/3ecv. 
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1^ Aep/c€<r0ai = welsh, Edrych ; irish, Dearcaim (1st 
iper8.)=:8ep/eofiai ; Dearc, * the eye/ 

"^ s be proud, confident.'' dapaeiv. 

5 Tear, moesog. Tairan, Apwrreiv. 

^m Deus. 

^r:, ^ 'husband's brother," Aaqp, Levir. 

ST 'a day/ cf. Dies. 

£ ' run. 1 cf. Apavai, Aptnrerr)?. 

^; Apw, Tree. 

TO tree. cf. Dumus for •j-drumus. (?) 

§£ ' to sleep/ cf. AapQaveiv, Dormire. 

W*i 1. a pair; 2. together, cf. the agls. probably ancient 
form for ' two/ Twegen ; engl. Twain, which here ap- 
pears doubled. Vincire, Bind, with their Sanskrit 
equivalent, seem derivable from this form of the nume- 
ral with loss of the initial, like Bini. 

jgTZ Door. The vowels of the english and greek by 
vocalization of the vau. The verb *, with 3d pers., 
Srcfir is 4 operire/ 

fir Duo, in comp. sometimes jgj. The vowel for the G in 
Twegen, as in the moesog. Twai, and engl. Twain, 
Twin. 

VC1 Terra. Dorr, Dry, seems not to be Sanskrit. 

Ml TiOevai (Bopp). Another form of ^T, answering to the 

latin sense of Dare in the compounds 'put,' as circum- 

dare. (?) 
*n^ ' run/ Oeiv (Bopp). 

^ 'be proud/ Gapao^. Another form of ^. 
v * shake, agitate/ cf. &vew t OveWa (Bopp). 
^n Fumus. cf. GvjJLo?. 
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^ lactere, Vcj 'vacea lacteus.'- cf. Tidrjvr). Grjkvs may have 
an adjective L from this root. 

CFT 'sonare/ the equivalent of m^, and of ^F^ f with per- 
haps *cT\ all which see. 

ipr: 'certus/ cf. True. Home Tooke was nearly right 
in his treatment of True, the mcesog. Triggws is 
7r«rro?, and the verb Trauan TreiroiOevai, our Trust is a 
sibilate form. 

i{ as negative, see on Ne. art. 164. 

TTSI Noctu. The usual substantive ftf^n Nox, is further 

removed from the European languages. Properly 

Avok — related to Avo<f>o$ 
iT^ Nancisci. Related to the next word ? 
"TO m. or n. Germ. Nagel = Engl. Nail = Ovvxa = Vnguem 

(ace.) The same word as Fangs, Fangen, (?) 
Tpift Naked, by contraction Nudus: the passive participle 

of some verb : the agls. sometimes Hnacod. 
t^ 'shine/ Nitere. 

7f% filius, Nepos. cf. Aveyfno? (Pott). (?) 
^nm aer, caelum. Netfros, etc. Irish, Neamh ; Welsh, Nef, 

'heaven/ An. for Avetfxis. 
ifZX Aprjp : " proprie dwa?, quo seasu in Vedis interdum usur- 

patur : 7t ducere." Lassen. 
ilTM m. n. Tartarus, cf. EvepOev, Evepoi. 
tH: Novus. 
•f^ Novem. 
tTO destroy, cf. Necare. 
"5T? Nectere. G or K initial lost. 
•hit; Snake. 

i\\H^ Nomen. G or K initial lost. 
?nfW: Navel, Nave of wheel: Ofjuj>ahos 9 etc. Root ^5 'bind. 1 ? 
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ifTOT Nasus, Nose. One may suspect all these words to 
mean breathers, and to have lost the initial in Ilveiv. 
agls, Fnsest, 'breath;' norse, Fnasa, c to snort.' Then 
the initial S in so many words would be an alteration 
of the labial. 

fsrefT Nit. That Nit has lost a K, see art. 332. 

ftf^ 'reprehendere.' cf. OveiSos. 

firf *r * purificare, lavare.' Niirretv (Bopp). 

•ft Neeo-Ocu (Bopp). 

*fhr m. or n. Nidus. The Greek Neo-rrui, as connected 
with Neoo-o-os, and that with Neo?, Novus, seems to 
point to the true origin. 

•ftt ' aqua/ cf . Nrfpevs. 

^ Num. 

^ ' send.' cf. Nuntius (Bopp). 

^ Nunc, Nw. 

*ft: Navis, Nau?. 

T* Coquere. Ileacreiv. 

TO«^ Ileinre, for f pempem. 

tnr ' spread,' vx& ' breadth." cf. Patere. 

H^ 'Foot,' Pedem, etc. cf. TO Path. 

iflt Heaew. for ^ irereiv ; so nnrreiv for "j* trvrreTeiv. 

xifir: 'a master, an owner, a husband/ HW19 (Bopp.) 

mcesog. Fa];s. 
irt 1. 'wing, Ilrepov, IlTepuf. 2. 'leaf.' TlercCKov. 
VJX 'secundus, alius.' Par. 2. ulterior, Tlepav. 
iTO Hapa. 
iR^n IleXe/cvs. 
lift JJepi, Ilepi};. 
1$ TJapheiv. 
ilfem IIoXux; (Bopp). 
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H^ ' ligare.' cf. Fascia, Fas (Pott). Fascis. 

to Pecus. 

H^lTiT Postea ; the abl. of an obsolete n^f (Lassen). Seems 

to have lost a vowel, (rmcrOev. See art. 1043. 

*TT, *ft Bibere, Iliveiv. cf. Poculum. 

fin^ 'to tinge or colour.'' Pingere (Pott). 

fair Pater. 
t 

fiT* Pinsere. 

vptl son. cf. Puer (Bopp). 

^ nourish as a tame animal. See Pecus above. 

^ Putere. 

tjf: ' 1. prior; 2. matutinus. 1 cf, ITpm. 

xr^ ' latus, magnus, largus/ cf. Itkaiw with L for R. 

■^ ' pinguescere.' 1 cf. IIuov, etc. 

IT Pro, Prae, IIpo, etc. 

irar germ. Fragen, Rogare, etc. 

irfk IIpoTi, whence ITpo9, also ejecting R, Hot*. 

TPJin Primus. 

jft ' to love." moesog. Friyon. ? 

31 Fluere. 

3 Salire. cf. Ludere for f pludere. Art. 840. 

xg^ Florescere. 
ifer. Foam. 

TO Bind. 

H^ break, Earpwvai. 

*TO Burden. $opriov. 

HT ' shine, be luminous/ cf. $ao<: (Bopp). M 

,Be. | 

Hir 'bow/ moesog. Biugan; agls. Bugan=Bow. 
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* Bear. 

e 

ij* Frictus, Fried. *?*& ' cooking, frying/ 

** Roam, Ramble. 

*jnr ' shine/ cf. Bright; with loss of initial XJ^ t so that 

Bright is of the same root as Argentum. 
HTif Brother, etc. 
U Brow, etc. 

if?^ l sacrifice/ cf. Mactare. 

iTO Moveri. 

iTO or ircs^ Mergere. 

inm Marrow. See art. 902. 

if^ l abstergere/ cf. Emungere, ATrofivrreaBav, UTO. 

irfij m. f. ' a pearl/ HTOT. ' a necklace of sixteen strings/ 
cf. Monile ; norse, Men, ' a necklace/ cf. *ng ' ornare/ 

iffif ' animus, meus/ cf. Mr)Ti<;. 

«f^ 'to be drunk, insane/ cf. Mad. 115: 'drunkenness/ 
TO 'wine, intoxicating liquor/ inf 'honey, Mel' = The 
erse, Mil= Welsh, Mel with derivative Melyn ' honey/ 
See art. 618. 

iron Medius ; a very exact parallel. 

im 'cogitare, opinare/ cf. Mentem, etc. inTO 'mens/ 
nffc 'mind/ 

miFff:=*R# 2fJ*apar/8o<t. 

ijgy m. n. 'sordes/ cf. MdKvpecv. See also File, art. 439. 

JTjRK Musca=*fopiiT. See Midge, art. 718. 

in^ 'to measure/ cf. m measure, in«T Mensura. It is 
not to be hastily said whether in Metiri an N is sup- 
pressed, or in Mensura inserted. 

if^ ' amplificare/ with 3rd pers. w$ji 'augeri, crescere/ 
cf. Magnus, Mag. art. 19, 834. 

m M- Ne. 
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irnr Mother. 

mm 'magic/ cf. Magus. 

m^r Moon, irrcr: Month. 

fiOTT frustra. cf. Marrjv. 

fir^ = ftr^ Miscere; IJDft, so that S is radical. 

fi^| 'effundere;' also Mingere, Meiere, especially in deri- 
vatives. "Olim ftr^" (Lassen). 

g^ 'mouth/ The mcesog. Mun];-s represents the teu- 
tonic forms. Whether some similar root existed in the 
greek and latin, see art. 747, 875, cf. the familiar 
mug ; these fay words deserve attention. 

WC ' surrounding, encircling/ cf. Murus. ? 

5^ = TO ' steal/ Hence after, the Sanskrit grammarians 
all agree to derive *{fTO m. f. ' mouse, rat/ In the 
latin and greek a participial termination was to be 
expected, or some affix ; and is there nothing in common 
between Mouse and Titmouse ? See agls. Mase. 

ito: Mutus. 

ig& ' stupidus/ cf. Murk, ' dark/ 

i| Mori, with numerous derivatives. 

ww 'wipe/ cf. O/jLopyvvvcu (Curtius). 

^xn 'nubes/ cf. OfiL^Xv, Muggy weather, Fog. Muggy 
= friesic, Muskig=danish, Muske, used in the same 
sense ; isl, Mugga, B. H. explains ' caligo pluviosa vel 
nivosa, Snefog/ Smoke = agls. Smoka, Smec = welsh, 
Mwg = irish, Much, seems the same in form. 

ii^j Medulla (Bopp). 

OT 'to fix in the memory by frequent repetition/ cf. 
Mvrjfiayv. The original radix must be min or men, 
cf. art 153. 

i| or tr the reputed base of the relative = Qu — Quid. 

z 
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H^pr Iecur. That the Sanskrit has lost D, see art. 787. 

VHW. Cibus. ? 

JlWIri*:, *IPRT^:, «TRTff:, TaftPposy Gener. Lassen says, 
"infa vel, «nfa f« is ' soror f while *w mfn. is Geminus, 
cujus vocis vetusta scriptura, *TT fait." cf. caeterum 
<ya/ji€Q), ryafij3po$." See art. 792, where it is made pro- 
bable that the root has lost D. 

ij Jungere; ipt Jugum, Yoke, etc. In art. 791 it is 
argued that these words are derivatives of Duo = 
Twegen, and have lost D. 

H^ Juvenis; *J^hm Junior; *rfa* Youngest, where the 
Sanskrit has eliminated N. Lassen observes that *RtT 
'the name of the people of the west," is alien. But cf. 
the hebrew Javan, Ionia. 

^ • shine f tnnf: Apyvpeos. cf. Argentum. This root 

seems to have lost an initial labial, Bh. 
T^ Regere, in the Vedas (Lassen). I argue from the 

welsh Brenin, 'a king,' the historic Brennus ; the agls. 

Brego, that the latin and Sanskrit have lost B. 
TJH currus. cf. Rheda, Rota, Ride, Road. 
^ 1. ascendere ; 2. crescere, Grow. ? 
^p Rough. But Rough seems to have lost some initial. 

See art. 799. 

^^ observare, notare, animadvertur. cf. Look. 

5R^ *g° by leaps.' cf. moesog. Laikan, and art. 840. 

<jTO Loqui, Aeyetv; for fgloqui, glegein, art. 1017. 

^y* ' obtain, get, acquire." cf. Aafieiv. If the irish Lamh, 
'a hand/ be literally correct, Aajifiaveiv is the older 
form, and flab has lost an M; but the irish mh is 
pronounced V or W. 
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3* 'fall/ cf. Labi. 

<3*^ ' ludere, 1 with if and fir ' procacem esse.' cf. moesog. 
Laikan and Lascivus. See art. 840. 

f^l ' illinere, ungere/ cf. Akeifew, which has lost a gut- 
tural initial: art. 1012. So that the Sanskrit has lost 
an initial syllable. 

f^| Lick, for f glick. Art. 1017. 

fg$^ 'to be 0X4709' (Bopp). 

^q Rumpere (Bopp). 

35* 'cupere/ Lubet. It has been argued that Lubet = 
Placet. 

<jfa videre. cf. Look. 

^ ' loqui/ cf. Vocem. But Vocem is from f kwak, 
-\ kwek, and the Sanskrit has lost K, art. 1016. 

^w: Vitulus. 

TO colere, venerari, amare. cf. Win — some. 

^ Weave. 

TO Vomere. 

TO 'husband, bridegroom.' Vir. 

TO?: 'boar/ cf. Verres. 

**»h^ Arma. 

^51 ' wish/ cf. Tckwv. 

TO ' habitare/ a sibilate form of Fi/ceiv, Oi/ceiv. 

TO 'tegere, induere/ cf. Weed, Vestis. 

^ Vehere. m%l Wagon. 

^T ' or/ cf. Ve. 

^T 'blow.' cf. Arjvcu (Pott.) cf. moesog. Waian = germ. 
Wehen and Ventus, l wind/ as participles = mm ' wind/ 

^T*^ ' wish ,= =germ. Wunschen. 

TOK 'habitatio/ cf. Faarv. Sibilations of Wick. 

fir an inseparable prefix ' dis, se/ cf. Ve, as in Vecors. (?) 
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The radix of Dis is Two, as in huucoauH we see di for 

dw; perhaps Vi is for dwi. 
fir Avis. "A initio elisum videtur." (Lassen.) Nom. fa:, 

masc. or *4t fern. 
fq$ to wit, Ei&evai. 
fVwfl Vidua, Widow, 
^fa: Vir, f Hpo>9. 

n 'tegere, operire/ cf. agls. Wreon. 
TO 'versari, esse, fieri/ cf. agls. Weoftran. With ^n 

'reverti/ ef. Vertere. 
^ 'to sprinkle.' 1 cf. Eeparj (Pott). 
^ ' go, travel.' cf. moesog. Wraton. 

51 This letter is understood to be always a conversion of 
a guttural : it is often represented by 9. 

5T^t a sacred Conch shell, cf. Cochlea, etc. (Pott.) 

5rtl Hemp, Cannabis, 

5tf Centum, 'E/carov. It has been argued that the two 
first syllables were -fekwant; if so, the Sanskrit has 
lost the initial vowel, the W and the N. 

5TC: Arrow. Bopp compares Keipew. 

5!%TT Saccharum, Sugar. 

$|# a Fart: root ^pi IlapSeiv. Then IlapSetv is a soften- 
ing of f kard. 

3TTW 'to flatter.' cf. KoXal;. 

yn$ Hail. 

fijp^ Kapa. ? 

$ft ' jacere, dormire/ cf. Quies. 

spc Siccari, ^p*: Siccus. 

^pr: 'neat, clean/ cf. agls. Syfer, 'neat, clean, sober/ 

Sobrius. 
waft * vacuus. Kevos for j* kwenos. 
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OT ' to be valiant, powerful/ cf. Kvpios. 

W{ 1. laborare. 2. defatigari/ cf. Ka/xeiv. If art. 1026 

be well suggested, the R is for V. 
fa 'ire/ cf. Gradi, Schreite, Stride (Bopp). 
^T^ 'an earf the irish Cluas — L, R interchanged. 2 in 

the Vedas Gloria, RkeF 09. 
^r 'hear." 1 Rkveiv. 
^ftaft= , sftftflr ' femur/ cf. Clunis. 
^to Hound, Kvva, Canem (ace). 
3^ Sister. 
^7T=f^nr m. f. n. agls. Hwit, White, cf. Wheat, Sitos; 

Welsh, Gwyn ; Lat. Candere ; Creta, with R for V. 

^ Sex, Six. 
fe& Sew, Suere. 
ST Stand, Stare. 

*fat^ Socius. nom. — *n. 

^ Sequi. 

*T^T armour, mail. cf. Ilava-ar/uu 

TO m. f. n. true. cf. m^sog. SunJ;s=agls. SoJr=engl, 

Sooth. 
*5 Sidere. 

^ ire. cf. 'OSo? (Bopp). 
*RT Semper. 
TOHT Septem. 

S* Sw. WT. 1. aequalis, 2. 'Opoio?. 
*ifc Serpens. 

^5 water. ^f^5 ' water.' cf. 'AM, QaXarra 9 Saliva. 
*ftnj ' sun." ♦ See art. 1047. 
TOij 'adhaerere.' cf. Viscus. 
*TO evening, cf. Serus (Bopp). 
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WCQW. Sagitta. 

*TTO a kind of Heron, Grus, Crane. 

firet minium rubrum ; Cinnabar. 

ft^r Sew, Sucre.' 

* Ev. 

*nn 1. agls. Sunu, Son ; 2. agls. Sunne : the Sun. 

?fa ' serve, gratify by service/ of. Hefieiv (Bopp). 

^ with third person vtvfft Serpere. A sibilation of Creep. 

*T*n shoulder. Art 1015. 

W^ Thunder/ Tonare, cf. Stun. Srevrayp (Pott) — 

" By the whirlwind's hollow sound, 
By the thunder's dreadful stound." — Drayton. 

^<pn 'mamma ; woman's breast/ agls. Spana. cf. Hrepvov. ? 
jffar: ' produced from or by a woman. 1 cf. agls. Strynan, 
Streonan, 'procreate': 

" Then the emperour and hys wyfe, 
In yoye and blysse they lad ther lyfe, 
That were comyn of gentyl strynde." 

Le Bone Florence, 2172. 

" As when a greyhound of the rightest straine 
Let slip to some poore hare upon the plaine." 

W. Brovme'8 Br. Pastorals, II. iii. 
Shakspeare, "Much Ado about Nothing," II. i. end." Henry VIII." iv. 

-QHT1 = ^n ' cover/ cf . Sreyetv. 

W& stare, cf. Germ. Stellen, SretXeiv (Bopp.) 

^n Stare, Stand ; Srrjvai. 

^m 'daughter-in-law;' agls. Snoru ; Latin, Nurus; Nvo?. 

^q^ 'wish, desire, long for/ cf. Sirepxeadai, Sperare. 

ftj? Smile, *fa: 'ridens/ Smirk = agls. Smeorcian. 

*n Memoria tenere. 
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^[ ooze, flow. cf. a Sound = agls. Sund ; the river 

Indus. 
^ ' flow, drop/ cf. 'Pec*. 

^: suus. cf. Ufa. The S is probably a sibilation of K. 
^?T Sonare. 
^"^ 'dormire/ Sleep with L for V. cf. Sopire, Sompnus, 

f 2Vi/o9j etc. 
^T: 1. air breathed through the nostrils. 2. sound in 

general.' cf. Susurrus (Bopp). 
ig^ns Socer, 'E/cvpos. ^j Socrus, 'Etcvprj. 
tq^ Sister = Germ. Schwester = agls. Sweostor; nom. -^T. 
^RZ Sweet, Suavis for 'fsuatvis, f H8u9. 
fi3TC[ to Sweat, Sudare, ISteiv for 'fswid. 

^Bt Anser for ^r. cf. Gander, etc. art. 1048. 

^ Xeaelv for -j" xehelv. cf. Kexpha, and the sibilate forms ; 

as 2/co,to<; 9 also the forms with final guttural, as Caccare. 
^ kill. cf. Kcuvetv. 
to: ' the jaw." cf. Gena, etc. chin. 
?ftir: Viridis. 

f$ to go. 2. to send. cf. /cieZv, Ciere (Bopp). 
ftpn cold: as subs. Himan, 'cold, snow, frost.' Xeifiwv, 

XtperXov, mons Haemus, Hiems, the Himalayas. 
3 'take.' cf. Alpeiv (Bopp). Ay pa (Pott), with to it is 

Alpeiv, * lift,' with ^, it is Feipew, ' say/ 
33 Cor, Heart, KapSui; gaelic, Cridhe. 
^ $pi<r<reiv. 

|p^ to Gladden, cf. welsh, Llawd, ' pleasure, delight/ 
^ Xde$ 9 Yesterday, 
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Ache, 76. 
Acquaint, 63. 
Acre, 856. 
After, 1043, 1064. 
Again, 765. 
Agee, 262. 
Ail, 77, 829. 
Ajar, 1026. 
Aleppo, 1012. 
All, 1008. 
Ancle, 1026. 
Aneal, 79. 
Angle, 357. 
Answer, 1016. 
Ant, avTt, 78. 
Ape, 263. 
Apple, 543. 
Arabia, 1006. 
Arm, 80. 
Arrow,. 81. 
Ass, 82. 
Axe, 83. 
Awn, 358. 
Aye, 84. 

Bag, 394. 
Bairn, 400. 
Ball, 395. 
Bandy, 405. 
Bane, 396. 
Bar, 649. 
Bargain, 397. 
Barley, 406. 
Barm, 943. 
Barrow, 1026. 
Barton, 417. 
Basket, 398. 
Bath, 616. 
Bay, Bays, 49. 
Bays (berries), 358 a. 
Be, 299, 1024. 
Beak, 1038. 
Bear, 400. 
Beard, 567. 
Beathe, 616. 
Beaver, 401. 
Beck, 403, 1041. 
Bee, 404. 
Beech, 402. 
Beer, 406. 



Beigh, 64. 

Belch, 802. 

Belly, Bellow, 394. 

Bend, 405, 518. 

Bere, 406. 

Berg, 1026. 

Berry, 627, 756. 

Berth, 417. 

Bid, 407. 

Bilge, 394. 

Bill, 408. 

Billiards, 395. 

Billow, 394. 

Bind, 409. 

Birch, 409 a. 

Birth, 400. 

Bladder, 411. 

Blaze, Blast, Blank, 
Blanch, Black, Blush, 
Blowzy, 410, 529. 

Bleach, 410, 529. 

Bleat, 597. 

Blister, 411. 

Blithe, 861. 
Bloom, 412. 

Blossom, 412. 
Blow (flo), 413, 817. 
Blow (flog), 414, 1036. 
Blue, 535. 
Boar, 415. 
Bob, 1041. 
Boll, 395. 
Bolster, 394. 
Bore, 416. 
Borough, 417. 
Borrow, 417. 
Both, 418, 788. 
Bottom, 419,862. 
Box, 420, 1026. 
Bran, 421. 
Branch, 859. 
Brand, 456. 
Bray, 359. 
Break, 804, 598. 
Breathe, 654 a, 1054. 
Breeches, 422. 
Breme, 730. 
Brim, 456. 
Broak, 805. 
Broker, 393. 



Brook, 423. 
Brow, 425. 
Brown, 426. 
Browse, 423. 
Buckle, 49. 
Budget, 394. 
Bullet, 395. 
Bunny, 521. 
Burden, 400. 
Bury, 1026. 
Buss, 547. 
Butt, 428. 
Button, 31. 
Buxom, 12, 49. 

Cack,86. 

Calf (of leg), 292. 

Calf (of cow), 1012. 

Call, 85. 

Cam,Camber,Cambrel,87. 

Camel, 1026. 

Camp (kaempfen), 744, 

Camp (castra), 1026. 
Can=ken, 63. 
Can (white), 1025. 
Can (vessel), 1026. 
Cardoel, 612. 
Care, 88. 

Carve, 89, 264, 663. 
Chafer, 863, 1026. 
Chaff, 900, 1038. 
Chaffer, 90. 
Champion, 1026. 
Chap (change), 90, 864. 
Chap (cheek), 522. 
Chaste, 708. . 
Cheapen, 90. 
Cheek, 522, 1088, 268, 

1016. 
Cherub, 1010. 
Chesil, 628. 
Chew, 268, 523. 
Child, 315. 
Chill, 265. 
Chin, 266. 
Chink, 1046. 
Chip, 91. 

Chirp, chirk, chirm, 267. 
Choke, 522, 1038. 

2a 
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Choose, 268, 522. 

Chop (jcott), 91. 

Chop (barter), 864, 782. 

Churl, 92, 1049. 

Clamber, 1035. 

Clammy, 1021, 1044. 

Clap, 840. 

Clay, 1021, 1044. 

Claw, 93. 

Clear, 322, 529. 

Cleave (adhsarere), 1021, 

1044. 
Cleave (scindere), 1060. 
Climb, 94, 458. 
Cling, 1021, 1044. 
Clod, 568. 
Clog, 459. 
Clue, 269, 568. 
Coal, 535. 
Cob, 305. 
Cod, 518. 
Coddle, 70. 
Cold, 265. 
Colt, 523. 
Comb, 95. 
Come, 270. 
Cool, 265. 
Coomb, 589* 
Cop, 297. 
Core, 299, 1026. 
Corn, 271. 
Cornei 1 , 307. 
Couchgrass, 1024. 
Cough, 590. 
Couth, 70. 
Court, 272. 
Cover, 1037. 
Cow, 526. 
Crab, 97. 
Craft, 856. 
Crane, 1050, 278. 
Crank, 893. 
Crave, 542, 1069. 
Crawl, 274. 
Creep, 274> 525, 660. 
Cress, 275. 
Crimp, 893. 
Croak, 99. 
.Crop, 98, 651. 
Cross, Crutch, 607 a. 
Crumple, 893, 1058. 
Cry, 267. 
Cuckoo, 100. 
Cuddle, 63. 
Culver, 535. 
Cumbh, 1026. 
Cunning, 63. 
Cup, 865, 1026. 
Curl, 281. 
Cushot, 599. 



Daffodil, 19. 

Dare (dream), 101. 

Dare (audere), 470. 

Daughter, 471. 

Daw, Dawn, 360. 

Day, 360, 830. 

Deal, 472, 739. 

Dear, 591. 

Deck, 652, 1039. 

to Deck, 486. 

Deem, 102. 

Deep, 557. 

Deer, 558, 473. 

Deftly, 460. 

Dew, 103, 479, 613. 

Dim, 796, 474. 

Din, 493. 

Dingle, 589. 

Dip, 559. 

Dive, 559. 

Dole, 472. 

Doom, 102* 

Door, 475. 

Dote, 554. 

Dough, 653. 

Doughty, 104. 

Dove, 535. 

Downs, 1028. 

Drag, 827, 476. 

Draw, 881, 47a 

Dream, 101. 

Dregs, 477. 

Drill, 563, 1026. 

Drink, Drench, Drown, 

49. 
Drite, 654. 
Dry, 478, 692, 667, 1019, 

1033. 
Dumb, 479 a. 
Dumpy, 1026. 
Dunk, 474. 
Dwarf, 1026. 
Dye, 479. 

Ear (arare), 105. 
Ear (auris), 106, 276. 
Early, 1063. 
Earn (eagle), 107. 
Ease, 709. 
Egg, 361, 543. 
Egg on, 362. 
Eight, 1004. 
Either, 976. 
Eke, 364. 
Elbow, 109. 
Eleven, 617. 
Elm, 114. 
Elope, 840. 
Else, 110. 
Erne, 111. 



Errand, 113, 383, 1016. 
Ethel, 710. 
Eve, 1005. 
Evening, 1043. 
Ever, 112, 1024. 
Ewe, 115. 
Ey (island), 363. 
Eye, 363, 544. 

Fagot, 365. 
Fallow, 1023. 
Fang, 1026. 
Fare, 116, 429. 
Fast (fasten), 116 a. 
Fast (festinare), 531. 
Fat, 600, 
Father, 431, 502. 
Fear, 117. 
Feather, 503. 
Fee, 432. 
Feel, 433, 1035. 
Fele, 434. 
Fell, 435, 394. 
Fennel, 4396. 
Fern, 504, 849. 
Ferry, 116. 
Fers (Chaucer), 634. 
Fever, 436. 
Few, 437, 545. 
Fight, 438, 1026. 
File (filth), 453, 489 a. 
Fillip, 118. 
Filly, 445. 
Film, 435. 
Fin, 439*. 
Finch, 655, 826. 
Find, 440. . 
Fine, 560, 866. 
Finger, 1026.. 
Fire, 441. . . 
Firth, 441 a. 
Fish, 806. . 
Fist, 438, 1026* 
Five, 1001. 
Fizz, Fizzle, 446. 
Flabby, 546,1022. 
to Flag, 1022. 
a Flag, 442. 
Flail, 118. 
Flange, 442, 873. 
Flank, 873. 
Flap, 818, 1022. 
Flash, 611, 711. 
Mask, 819. 
Flat, 442, 601. 
Flax, 442a. 
Flay, 435. 
Flea, 840. 
Fleece, 443. . 
Flitch, 442, 87a 
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Float, Meet, 850. 

Flock, Floss, Ftoo, 443. 

Flog, 118, 1036. 

Flow, 119. 

Flush, 410. 

Flutter, Flicker, 444. 

Fly, 444. 

Foal, 446. 

Foam, 656. 

Foist, 446. 

Fold, 447. 

Folk, 448. 

Fond (try), 440. 

Foot, 449, 606. 

For, 450. 

Ford, 116. 

Fore, 451. 

Forlorn, 626. 

Four, 851. 

Frame, 731. 

Frayne, 807. 

Freeze, 712. 

Freight, 116. 

Fresh, 808. 

Fright, 117. 

Frog, 452. 

Froth, 120. 

Froward, 450. 

Fry (0puv6iv), 452. 

Fry of fish, 656 a. 

Full, 453. 

Fuller, 121. 

Further, 451. 

g, 1016. 

", 277, 527, 1012. 

Gallop, 840. 

Gambril, 87. 

Game, 1026. 

Gammon, 528. 

Gander, 278, 1048. 

Gap, 351. 

Gape, 278 a, 351. 

Gar, 279. 

Garb (sheaf), 1026. 

Garden, Garth, 272, 1011. 

Gas, 446. 

Gasp, 278 a. 

Geotan, 280. 

Ghost, 446. 

Gird, 281, 1011. 

Girl, 282, 1049. 

Glad, 283, 507, 821. 

Glade, 672. 

Glance, 322, 529. 

Glare, Glass, Gleam, Glis- 
ten, Glitter, Gloss, 
Gloze, Glede, Glim, 
Glimmer, Glimpse, 322, 



Glib, 672, 1020. 

Glove, 326* 

Glow, 322, 529,657. 

Gnat, 284. 

Gnaw, 266. 

Goat, 316. 

Gold, 277, 527, 1012. 

Good, 508, 867. 

Gore, 285. 

Gourd, j®6, 1026. 

Gout, 280. 

Grab, 287, 1026. 

Grass, 122, 275, 

to Grate, 271, 1031. 

Gratings, 877. 

Grave, 658, 664, 103L 

Great, 868. 

Greet, 267. 

Grid, Griddle, 877. 

Grin, 783. 

Grip, 287, K»l. 

Grit, 271. 

Groom, 827 a, 943. 

Grope, 287, 1026. 

Grow, 1049. 

Grub, 658, 664, 1031. 

Grunt, 664 a. 

Guest, 1056, 289. 

Gulf, 256. 

Gulp, 1017. 

Gurkins, 1026. 

Gush, 852. 

Gust, 446. 

Hack, 83, 306. 
Hail,1008, 1028. 
Hair, 290, 530. 
Hal, 291. 
Hall, 659. 
Halm, 292. 
Hals, 293. 
Halt, 294, 84a. 
Ham (cham), 1009. 
Ham (home), 632, 1026. 
Hamper, 1026. 
Hanap, 1026. 
Hand, 123, 295, 1026. 
Hams, 296. 
Harvest, 1063. 
Hart, 16, 307. 
Hasten, 531. 
Have, 461, 1026. 
Hawker, 364. 
Head, 297, 857, 1026. 
Heal, 126, 1008. 
Heal (over), 1061. 
Heap, 298» 1026. 
Hear, 629. 
Heaven, 1026. 
Heel, 300, 1028. 



Hemp, 301, 770. 

Hen, 1048. 

Heron, 12^ 273. 

Hew, 306,83. 

Hide («6t/0eiy), 302,610. 

Hide (cutis), 306, 609. 

Hill, 1028. 

Hillier,291. 

Hirn, 307. 

Hive, 304. 

Hoard, 772, 630. 

Hobby, 305. 

Hockey, 1026. 

Hoe, 306. 

Hogg, 306. 

Hold,. 1026. 

Hole, 125, 1000. 

Holt, 660. 

Home, 532. 

Hook, 1026. 

Hoop, 1036. 

Hore (whore), 533. 

Horn, 16, 307. 

Hornet, 308. 

Horse, 634. 

Host, 524. 

Hound, 310. 

Huckster, 364. 

Hummock, 1026. 

Hump, 869, 1026. 

Hunch, 1026. 

Hundred, 981, 870. 

Hunt, 311. 

Hurdle, 877. 

Hurry, 312. 

1,366. 
In, 126. 
Inter, 127. 
Interloper, 840. 
Ipswich, 258. 
It, 610 a. 

Java, 645, 790. 
Javelin, 313. 
Jaw, 522. 
Jericho, 1014. 

Keep, 128, 1026. 

Ken(yev),315. 

Ken (know), 314, 129, 63. 

Kennel, 310. 

Kent, 130. 

Kernel, 1026. 

Key, 822, 

Kid, 316. 

Kin, 315. 

Kindle, 1009, 1025. 

Kiss, 131,317,647,718. 

Knead, 331. 

2a2 
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Knee, 318. 
Knit, 320. 
Knot, 319. 
Know, 319 a, 63. 
Knuckle, 132. 
Kringle, 339. 

Lack, 137. 
Ladder, 320 a. 
Lake, 135. 
Lakken, 648. 
Lane, 133. 
Lap, \awTeiv t 134. 
Lap " 



Lappe, \a&eiv, 348. 

Larky, 840. 

Lash, 1036. 

Latch, 348. 

Lather, 135. 

Laugh, 832. 

Law, 549. 

Lax (salmon), 810. 

Lay, 140, 367, 549. 

Lead, 777. 

Lead, ducere, 320 a. 

Leaf, 1060. 

Leak, 135. 

Lean, 323, 1061. 

Leap, 840. 

Leather, 195, 1057. 

Leave, 462, 550, 957. 

Lee, 1052. 

Left, 136. 

Leme, 322. 

Less, 137. 

Level, 1060. 

Lewd, 853. 

Ley, 138. 

Lick, 139, 323 «, 871, 

1017. 
lid, 291. 

lie, 140, 367, 603. 
lift, 321. 
light, 322, 551. 
Like, 809, 814. 
limp, limber, 872, 1021. 
limpet, 291. 
lip, 463, 872, 1017. 
Liquorice, 258. 
lisp, 810. 
List, 714. 
listen, 324. 
Lithe, 872, 1021. 
Little, 137, 604. 
Lizard, 704. 
Loaf, 325. 
Lobster, 840. 
Lock (aUicere), 141. 
Lock (claudere), 833. 



Lock (of hair), 810 a. 
Loin, 873, 784. 
Long, 139. 
Loof, 326. 
Lot, 604 a. 
Lowe, 322. 
Lug, 324. 
Lust, 715. 
Lustre, 322. 
Lute (He hid), 142. 
— ly,957. 

Mad, 511. 

Madden, 854. 

Maggot, 50. 

Maid, 834. 

Main, 368, 834. 

Malachi, 1013. 

Mallet, 454. 

Malt, 147. 

Marches, 143. 

Mare, 1040. 

Margaret, 144. 

Marjoram, 72. 

Mark, 143. 

Marrow, 902,786,674. 

Marsh, 148. 

Mart, 636. 

Mate, 903. 

May, 1041, 19. 

Mead, pe9v, 511, 618. 

Meadow, 145. 

Meal, 146, 454. 

Mean (min), 153. 

Meat, 50. 

Meed, 716, 904. 

Melt, 147. 

Mere, 148. 

Mesh, 149. 

Mette, 874. 

Mettle, 874. 

Mickle, 368. 

Mid, 151, 512, 717. 

Midge, 718, 835. 

Might, 834. 

Milk, 152. 

Mill, 29, 146. 

Min (memini), 153, 746. 

Min (minor), 154. 

Mind, 874, 153. 

Mingle, 836. 

Minnow, 155. 

Mire, 148, 1045. 

Mite, 50. 

Mock, 155. 

Moist, 145. 

Mole, 837, 454. 

Monger, 150. 

Mood, Moody, 874. 

Moon, 156. 



Moor, 148. 
Moss, 157. 
Moth, 50. 
Mother, 158, 513. 
Mothery, 742. 
Mouldy, 742. 
Mound, 1026. 
Mourn, 159. 
Mouse, 160. 
Mouth, 747, 875. 
Mow, 161. 
Much, 368. 
Mud, 145. 
Mug (face), 155. 
Murder, 162. 
Musty, 742. 
Muzzle, 619. 

Nail, 838. 
Naked, 839. 
Name, 163, 327. 
Nap, 328. 
Navel, 769. 
Ne,164. 
Neb, Nib, 1042. 
Need, 605. 
Neigh, 329. 
Nephew, 569. 
Nest, 719. 
Nettle, 330. 
Neve, 331. 
New, 165. 
Nibble, 601. 
Night, 369. 
Nits, 332. 
Nook, 1026. 
Nose, 166, 631. 
Not, 342. 
Nought, 342. 
Now, 167. 
Nut, 333, 606. 

Oak, 168. 

Oar, 169, 732. 

Of,463«. 

Offer, 4. 

Ogee, 262. 

Oil, 170, 1012. 

Ond, 171. 

One, 172, 985, 976. 

Only, 957. 

Open, 173, 552, 748. 

Orchard, 272, 383. 

Ord,174. 

Otter, 815. 

Out, 720. 

Oren, 464. 

Ox, 363. 

Paddock, 564. 
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Pade, 564. 
Pain, 876. 
Pansy, 828. 
Paps, 661. 
Path, 449. 
Paunch, 394. 
Peel, 1040. 
Persia, 436. 
Piggesnie, 828. 
Pillow, 175. 
Pinnoc, 655. 
Place, 3. 
Play, 840. 
Plum, 740, 535. 
Poacher, 394. 
Pocket, 394. 
Poke, 394. 
Pool, 176. 
Prate, 177. 
Pumpkin, 1026. 
Purse, 905, 632. 

Quaint, 63. 

Quake, 607. 

Quappe, 518. 

Quean, 334, 315. 

Queen, 334. 

Queme, 270. 

Quench, 335 a. 

Quern, 336. 

Quick, 21, 304, 335, 1024. 

Quill, 292. 

Quince, 1026. 

Quiver, 607. 

Quoin, 130. 

Quoth, 1016. 

Raddling, 877. 
Bag, 178. 

Bain, 179, 841, 811. 
Rajah, 1030. 
Rake, 722. 
Raven, 337. 
Reach, 370. 
Ready, 513 a. 
Reap, 797. 
Red, 778, 570. 
Reech,371. 
Rich, 372. 
Rid, 877. 
Riddle, 338, 877. 
Ridge, 798. 
Rime, 779. 
Rimple, 893. 
Rind, 180, 1006. 
Ring, 339. 
Ripple, 893. 
Rivel, 893. 
Rob, 465, 733. 
Rod, Rood, 607 a. 



Roof, 780. 
Root, 181. 
Rough, 799. 
Rover, 465. 
Row, 732. 
Rub, 800. 
Ruddy, 570. 
Ruffians, 465. 

Sack, 182, 1029. 

Sad, 183, 514. 

Saloon, 659. 

Sallow, 1023. 

Salt, 184. 

Salve, 1012. 

Same, 185, 662. 

Samn,662. 

Sand, 648. 

Sap, 553. 

Saunter, Sawney, 185 a. 

Say, 1016. 

Scabbard, 1015. 

Scale, 1015. 

Scantling, 1015. 

Scar, 1032. 

Scathe, 186. 

Scatter, 187. 

Scoff, 188. 

Scoop, 537, 1026. 

Scorch, 640. 

Score, 663, 1032. 

Scour, 696. 

Scowl, 1053. 

Scratch, Scrape, Scrawl, 

664, 1031. 
Scream, 664 a. 
Screen, 877. 
Screw, 592 a, 13,1026. 
Scum, 536. 
Scut, 665. 
Scuttle, 1015. 
Seal, 701. 
Seam, 844 a. 
Seek, 645. 
Seely, 666. 
Seneschal, 188 a. 
Sere, 667. 
Set, 183, 203. 
Settle, 183, 514. 
Seven, 466, 1003. 
Shaft, 757, 1015. 
Shake, 668, 842 a. 
Shale, 1015. 
Shall, 189. 
Shank, 1015. 
Shape, 189 a. 
Shard, 190. 
Share, 663. 
Shave, 757. 
Shaw, 1029. 



Sheaf, 757. 

Shear, 749, 663, 1032. 

Sheath, 1015. 

Sheep, 757. 

Shell, 1015. 

Shelter, 1029. 

Shide, 1015. 

Shield, 1015. 

Shin, 1015. / 

Shine, 669. 

Shingle, 1015. 

Ship, 191. 

Shirt, 663. 

Shoot, 193. 

Shoulder, 1015. 

Shovel, 537. 

Shred, 663. 

Shrew, Shrewd, 13. 

Shrink, 893. 

Shrivel, 893. 

Sickle, 53. 

Sieve, 571. 

Sigh, 1054. 

Sill, 1015. 

Sip, 906. 

Sister, 633. 

Sit, 183. 

Six, 194, 1002. 

Skates, 1015. 

Skell, Skelve, 1053. 

Skid, 1015. 

Skiff, 1026. 

Skill, 1015. 

Skin, 195, 1029. 

Skink, 1015. 

Skirmish, 640. 

Sky, 1029. 

Slack, 670, 842, 1022. 

Slade, 672. 

Slash, 1036. 

Slate, 1015. 

Slattern, 1022. 

Slay, 118,518,671,1036. 

Sledge, 1020. 

Sleek, 1020. 

Slide, 672, 1020. 

Slime, 673, 1020. 

Slink, 673 a, 1020. 

Slip, 672, 1020. 

Slobber, Slaver, 1017. 

Slough, 1021. 

Slow, 1022. 

Sludge, 1021. 

Slut, 1022. 

Smack, 1055. 

Smuggle, 175. 

Sneeze, etc., 676, 1042. 

Snow, 677. 

Solomon, 1008. 

Some, 199. 
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Sore, 678. 


Swallow (down), 692, 


Tooth, 886, 925. 


Sough, 1054. 


1017. 


Top, 595. 


Sound, 200. 


Swallow (bird), 693. 


Top (spin), 1026. 
Topple, 1026. 


Sow, 198, 758. 


Swan, 694, 1024. 


Spade, 537, 1015. 


Sway, 695, 879. 


Tor, 214. 


Span new, 1015. 


Sweal, 621. 


Touch, 497. 


Spand, Spandrel, 1015. 
Spank, 1015. 


Swear, 1016. 


Tread, 573. 


Sweat* 515. 


Tree, 498. 


Spar, 649. 


Sweet, 208, 697. 


Trim, 734. 


Spare, 679. 


Swelter, 621, 1051. 


Trip, 573. 


Sparrow, 634, 680. 


Swere, 698. 


Trouble, 735. 


Speed, 201. 


Sweven, 880. 


True, 596. 


Speer, 681, 1059. 


Swill, 1017. 


Trundle, 1026. 


Spider, 859. 


Swing, 879. 


Tug, 499, 846. 


Spill, 1015. 




Tumble, 887, 1026. 


Spillikins, Spills, 1015. 
Spin, 682, 1015. 


Take, 373, 480. 


Turn, 610. 


Tame, 481. 


Twain, 1027. 


Spindle, 1015. 


Teach, 482. 


Twelve, 622. 


Spink, 655. 


Tear, 483. 


Twenty, 888. 


Spit, 1015. 


Teat, 209, 561, 608. 


Twig, 1026. 


Spit, Sputter; 202, 683. 
Split, 1015. 


Ten, 484, 845. 


Twigger, 1027. 


— th, 958. 


Twin, 792. 


Splinter, 1015. 


Thames, 51. 


Twinckle, 1041. 


Spool, 1015. 


That, 485. 


Two, 500, 991. 


Spoon, 1015. 


Thatch, 486. 




Spoor, 681. 


The, 494. 


Udder, 574, 516, 893. 


Spunk, 1015. 


Their, 487. 


Un, 215. 


Spur, 683 a. 


Thick, 562. 


Uncouth, 70. 


Squeamish, 683 a. 


Thin, 488. 


Under, 216. 


Squint, 684, 130. 
Stagger, 372 a. 


Think, 881. 


Urchin, 915. 


Thirst, 478. 


Ure,626. 


Stalls, 372 a. 


Thole, 489. 




Stand, 203. 


Thou, 490, 699. 


Vails, 432. 


Star, 685, 204. 


Three, 491, 997. 


Vat, 455. 


Starling, 680. 


Through, 563. 


Vie, 438. 


Steaks, 686. 


Thrash, 492. 




Steep, 372 a, 518. 


Throng, 882. 


Wade, 217. 


Steer, 687. 


Thrush, 680. 


Wag, 218, 374, 695, 847. 


Step, 372 a, 518. 


Thumb, 1026. 


Wagon, 376, 847. 


Sting, Stick, Stitch, 205 


, Thump, 572, 723, 885. 
Thunder, 493. 


Wainscot, 27, 828, 1015. 


878. 


Wake, 377, 1024. 


Stink, 687 b. 


Thursday, 885 a. 
Thus, 494. 


Wall, 27, 219. 


Stir, 688. 


Wallop, 840. 


Stockade, 689. 


Thuster, 883. 


Wallow, 340, 220. 


Stork, 1048. 


Tickle, 609. 


Wamble, 221. 


Storm, 688. 


Tile, 26. 


Wan (hwan), 962. 
Wan, Wane, 1025. 


Straw, 206. 


Till, 593. 


Streak, 843. 


Tilt, 737. 


Ward, 222. 


Strew, 206. 


Timber, 495. 


-wards, 223. 


Stride, 690, 1050. 


Tin, 700. 


Wart, 224, 377. 


Struggle, 844. 


Tines, 925. 


Wasp, 725. 


Stumble, 887^ 


Tinder, 594, 884, 1025. 


Waste, 341. 


Stun, 493. 


Tingle, #10. 


Watch, 377. 


Sty, 372 a, 518. 


Tipple, 554. 


Water, 891. 


Such, 897. 


Tire, 211. 


Wave, 225. 


Sulk, 207, 691. 


Toad, 564. 


to Wax, 1024. 


Sultry, 621. 


Token, 212, 496, 701. 


Way, 375. 
a Wear, 272. 


Sumpter, 844 a. 


Tolls, 213. 


Sup, 906. 


Toom, 1026. 


to Wear, 635. 


Swab, 907. 


Toot, 579. 


Weasel, 636. 
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Weather, 891. 
Weave, 226. 
Wed, 227. 
Weed, 724. 
Weigh, 227 a, 759 a. 
Well, Wyll, 457, 1051. 
Well (hole), 1008. 
Welter, 340, 1051. 
Wend, 889. 
Were (vir), 228. 
Wet, 891. 
Whale, 457. 
What, 342. 
Wheat, 702. 
Wheel, 220. 
When, 343, 890. 
Whence, 345. 
Whether, 344. 
While, 346, 229. 
Whirl, 336. 
Whisky, 726. 
Whit, 342. 
White, 759. 
Who. 347. 
Whole (hole), 1008. 
Whom, 348. 



Whore, 533. 

Whoop, 236. 

Wick, 231, 727, 1024. 

Widow, 232. 

Will, 233. 

Willow, 703. 

Win, 234. 

Wind, 235, 891. 

Wine, 236. 

Winnow, 237. 

Wipe, 907. 

Wisk, Wisp, 907. 

Wit, 517. 

Wite, 238. 

With, 262, 990. 

Withy, 728, 239. 

Woe 240. 

Womb, 576, 1026, 892. 

Wool, 241, 443. 

Word, 577. 

Work, 242. 

Worm, 244, 1045. 

Worry, 1017. 

Worse, 350. 

Wort, 812. 

Worth, 243. 



Wound, 623. 
Wriggle, 1026. 
Wring, 592 «, 1026. 
Wrinkle, 893, 611. 
Write, 540, 578, 664. 
Writhe, 1026. 
Wroth, 245. 

Y, 261. 

T, as prefix, 520. 

Yammer, 1062. 

Yard (garden), 354, 272. 

Yard (virga), 541. 

Yawn, 351. 

Year, 1063. 

Yeast, 446. 

Yellow, 527, 1012, 1023. 

Yesterday, 352, 1056. 

Yet, 353. 

Yode, 852 a. 

Yoke, 378, 791. 

Yolk, 527. 

Yon, 355. 

Yore, 1063. 

Young, 246. 

Youth, 894. 
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Abominari, 922. 


♦Balare, 597. 


Cella, 291. 


Acies, 362. 


Barba, 567. 


Centum, 870. 


Acuere, 83. 


Bascauda, 398. 


Cera, 308. 


Acus (aceris), 358. 


Basium, 547. 


Cerebrum, 296. 


Adeps, 612, 1012. 
Adolescere, 79, 170, 621. 


Bellua, 457 a. 


Ceres, 256, 1063. 


Bilis, 527. 


Cernere, 338, 877. 


Adversus, 860. 


Bonus, 915. 


Cernuus, 338, 915. 


^Etemus, 112. 


Bos, 526. 


Certare, 744. 


jEvum, 112. 


Bucca, 1038. 


Cervix, 698. 


Ager, 356. 


Bufo, 564. 


Cervus, 307. 


Aio, 84, 1016. 


Bulbus, 395. 


Ciconia, 1048. 


Alapa, 258. 


Bulga, 394. 
Bulla, 395. 


Cincinni, 1026. 


Albus, 1012. 


Circulus, 281, 339. 


Alere, 1008. 


Bullire, 395, 457. 


Circum, 281, 1011,1026. 


Alius, 110. 


-bundus, 923, 935. 


Civis, 304. 


Amare, 1009. 


Burere, 427. 


Clam, 291. 


Amb-,214a. 




Clamare, 85. 


Ambo, 418. 


Caballus, 305. 


Claudere, 833. 


Amita, 111. 


Caccare, 86. 


Claudus, 294. 


Amnis, 891. 


Calamus, 292. 


Clava, 459. 


Anas, 278, 1048. 


Calare, 85. 


Clinare, 323, 1061. 


Animus, 171. 


Calculus, 1034. 


Clivus, 458, 1061. 


Ansa, 123. 


Calx, 300, 1028. 


Clunis, 873, 1026. 


Anser, 1048, 278. 


Cambire, 864. 


Clypeus, 915. 


Aper, 249, 415. 


Camera, 391. 


Ccelum, 1026. 


Aperiro, 173, 552, 748. 


Campsare, 87. 


Conors, 272. 


Apex, 297. 


Campus, 95. 


Colere, 593, 691. 


Apis, 404. 


Camurus, 87. 


Collis, 1028. 


Aqua, 726, 891. 


Caneelli, 877. 


Collum, 293. 


At, 760 a. 


Candere, 594, 669, 694, 


, Coluber, 672. 


Arare, 105, 1031. 


749, 1025. 


Columba, 535. 


Arcus, 81. 


Canis, 310, 1025, 1048. 


Columen, Columna, 292 


Ardea,124. 


Cannabis, 301. 


Con, 261, 520, 662, 979 


Area, 1006. 


Cantium, 130. 


seqq. 
Consul, 261. ' 


Arena, 628. 


Canus, 1025. 


Arere, 1006. 


Capcre, 128, 1026. 


Contemplari, 474. 
Copia, 298, 1026. 


Argentum, 1030. 


Capo, 91. 


Arista, 81. 


Caput, 96, 297, 595, 
857. 


Cor, 299, 1026. 


Armus, Armilla, 80. 


Corona, 1026. 


Ascia,83. 


Career, 1026. 


Cornix, 99, 337. 


Asinus, 82. 


Cardo, 1026. 


Cornu, 307, 1026. 


Audire, 760 a. 


Carduus, 566 a, 915. 


Coitus, 99, 337. 


Augere, 364. 
Aula, 659. 


Carmen, 279. 


Crabro, 308. 


Carpere, 7S0, 1026. 


Cras, 352. 


Auris, 1C6, 276. 


Carthago, 1011. 


Crates, 877. 


Aurum, 308. 


Carus, 591. 


Creare, 279. 


Auscultare, 324, 629. 


Castus, 599, 915. 


Creperus, 1007. 




Cauda, 665. 


Crepusculum, 1007. 


Bacca, 358 ff, 627, 756. 


Caulis, 292. 


Crescere, 279. 


Balaena, 457 a. 


Celare, 291, 603. 


Creta, 759. 
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Cribrum, 338, 877. 
Crocire, 99, 
Crocus, 308. 
Crnor, 286. 
Cubitus, 1026, 
Cuculus, 100. 
Cucumis, 286. 
Cucurbita, 286, 1026. 
Culmus, 292. 
Cumulus, 1026. 
Cuneus, 1015. 
Cuniculus, 1025. 
Cunnus, 315, 1026. 
Cura,88. 
Currepe, 312. 
Curtus, 89, 663, 1032. 
Curvus, 1026. 
Cutis, 303, 509. 
Cymba,1026. 

Damnare, 102. 
Dapes, 554. 
Decern, 484, 845. 
Deoet, 460, 486. 
Deus, 886, 925. 
Dextra, 480. 
Dicere, Dicare, 496. 
Dies, 830. 
Dignus, 101, 486. 
sub Dio, 360. 
Distinguere, 205. 
Docere, 482. 
Domare, 481. 
Dominus, 928. 
Dopmire, 101, 554. 
Dorsum, 704. 
Ducere, 499, 846, 881. 
-duere, 846. 
Duodecim, 622. 

Edere, 108. 
Ego, 366. 
Endo, 126. 
-ere, 934. 
Erinaceus, 258. 
Eructare, 371. 
Ex, 720. 
Exepcere, 920. 

Faber, 401. 
Fagus,402. 
Famulus, 532. 
Fascis, 365. 
Fatuus, 391. 
Fauces, 522. 
Febris, 436. 
Fel, 527. 
Felix, 666. 
Femur, 528. 
Fendere, 396. 



Fenestra, 883. 

Feniculum, 439 b. 

Fera, 558. 

Ferina, 558. 

Ferire, 69, 397. 

Ferre, 400, 429. 

Ferrum, 69. 

Fepvere, 436. 

Fiber, 401. 

Fibula, 1026. 

Ficus, 1055. 

Filix,504. 

Findere, 1026. 

Firmus, 654 a. 

Fiscus, 149, 398. 

Flaccus, 546. 

Flagellum, 118, 414. 

Flamma, 410, 529. 

Flare, 413. 

Flavus, 527, 1023. 

Fligere, 414. 

Flos, 412. 

Fluere, 119. 

-focare, 522. 

Follis, 394. 

Forare, 416, 563. 

Forceps, 391. 

Forma, 391, 731. 

Formica, 391, 1045. 

Formido, 117. 

Formus, 391, 436, 456, 

565. 
Fornax, 436. 
Fragrare, 1054. 
Frangere, 598. 
Frater, 424, 501. 



Fretum, 441 a. 
Frigus, 712. 
Fringilla, 655. 
Frui, 423, 656 a. 
Frumen, 423. 
Frumentum, 656 a, 423. 
Frustum, 423. 
Fui, 399, 1005, 1024. 
Fulgere, 410, 529. 
Fuligo, 410, 529. 
Fullo, 121. 
Fulvus, 527, 1023. 
Funda, 638, 1015. 
Fundere, 1015. 
Fungus, 638. 
Furfur, 421. 
Futuere, 602. 

Garrire, 267, 664 a. 
Gelu, 265. 
Gena, 266. 
Genu, 318. 
Genus, 315. 



Gerere, 518. 
Gibbus, 869. 
Gignere, 315. 
Glama, 1044. 
Gleba, 568. 

Globus, 256, 568, 1026. 
Glomus, 256, 568, 1026. 
Glubere, 258, 291. 
Gluma, 291. 
Glutire, 1017. 
Gnoscere, 314. 
Gpadus, 690. 
Gpallatop, 124. 
Gpamen, 122. 
GramiflB, 1044. 
Grandis, 868. 
Gran urn, 271. 
Gravis, 678. 
Grunnire, 664 a. 
Grus, 273. 
Gubernare, 297. 
Gxda, 692, 1017. 
Gutta, 280, 852. 

Habere, 461, 1026. 

Hamus, 1026. 

Heri, 352. 

Hiare, 351. 

Hibernus, 257. 

Hiems, 257. 

Hir, 257. Hip is neut. 

and without inflexion, 
Hinnire, 329. 
Hircus, 290. 
Hireutus, 290. 
Hirtus,290. 
Hiscere,351. 
Hcedus, 316. 
Homo, 943. 
Horrere, 519. 
Hortus, 272. 
Hospes, 289. 
Hostis, 289. 
Humilis, 1026. 

Id, 510 a. 
-idus, 917. 
Iecur, 279. 
Hlustris, 322. 
In, 126. 
In (un), 215. 
Inter, 127, 216. 
Interpretari, 177. 
Invitare, 407. 
Invitus, 407. 
Ire, 852 a. 
Ippitare, 245. 
Iugum, Iungere, 378. 
Iuvenis, 246. 
Iuyentus, 894. 
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Labium, Labrum, 463, 

872, 1017. 
Lacerare, 614. 
Lacere, allicere, 141. 
Lacerta, 704. 
Laorima,, 613. 
Laotare, 141. 
Lacus, 135. 
Lastus, 203, 507. 
Lambere, 872. 
Lamina, 1060. 
Lancinare, 614. 
Languere, 139 a, 1022. 
Lapis, 554. 
Lappa, 548. 
Laqueus, 548. 
LascivuB, 840. 
Latere, 142, 321, 603. 
Latro, 321, 554. 
Latus,873. 
Lavare, 135, 121. 
Laverna, 554. 
Laxare, 670, 842, 1022. 
Lectus, 140. 
Legare, 1013. 
Lenis, Lentus, 673 a, 872 a, 

1021. 
Levis, 551. 
Lex, 549. 

liber (free), 320 a. 
liber (bark), 258, 291. 
Iictor, 1013. 
Iimax, 673, 1021. 
Iimus, 673, 1021. 
Lingere, 139, 323 a, 871, 

1017. 
Lingua, 139, 823 a, 615, 

1017. 
Linquere, 550. 
Lippire, 391. 
liquet, 135. 
-lis, 349, 957- 
LoUgo, 612. 
Longus, 139 a. 
Lubricus, 672, 1020. 
Lueere, 322. 
Lucerna, 322. 
Lucina, 367. 
Lucus, 138. 
Ludere, 840. 
Luere, 670, 1022. 
Lumbi, 568 0,873. 
Lumen, 322. 
Luna, 1012. 
Lux, 322. 
Luxus, Luxare, Luxuria, 

670, 1022. 

Macerare, 902. 
Mactare, 74. 



Macula, 149, 837. 
Madere, 145. 
Magnus, 19, 368, 834. 
Maius, 1041. 
Malleus, 29. 
Mandare, 1026. 
Mandere, 619. 
Manducare, 875. 
Mango, 150. 
Mamfestus, 116 a. 
Manus, 763, 1026. 
Mare, 148. 
Margarita, 144. 
Margo, 143. 
Mater, 158. 
Meditari, 612. 
Medius, 151. 
Mel, 511, 618. 
Memini, 153. 
Memor, 746. 
Mensis, 156. 
Mentem, 153. 
-mentum, -men, 936. 
Merces, 904. 
Min, Memini, 153. 
Mirari,30. 
Miscere, 836,858. 
Mcerere, 159. 
-mo, -monia, 936. 
Mola, 146. 
Monere, 153. 
Mordere, 747. 
Mors, 162, 903. 
Mucor, 742. 
Mucus, 902. 
Mulcere, 152. 
Mulgere, 152. 
Multus, 391. 
Mus, 160. 
Musca, 718, 835. 
Muscus, 157. 
Mutare, 151. 
Mutuus, 151. 

Nares, 631, 1042. 
Nasus, 166, 676. 
Ne(not)164,addNullus, 
Nunquam, Nemo, Nolle. 
Necesse, 605. 
Nectere, 320. 
Nepos, 569. 
Nidus, 719. 
Nix, 677. 
Nodus, 319. 
Noscere, 314. 
Nomen, 163, 327. 
Novus, 165. 
Nox, 369. 
Nudus, 839. 
Nunc, 167. 



Nuper, 167. 
Nux, 333, 606. 

Obscoenus, Obscurus, 745, , 

1029. 
Occare, 306. 
Occulere, 291. 
Oculus, 363, 544, 
-olescere, 1008. 
Oleum, 79, 170. 
Olim, 229. 
Omen, 922. 
Operire, 1037. 
Opitulari, 489. 
Oportet, 261. 
Opportunus, 261. 
Orbis, 272, 1026, 
Ordiri, 174. 
Oriri, 174. 
Os, 317. 

Osculum, 317, 709. 
Ostrea, 317. 
Otium, 709. 
Ovis, 115. 
Ovum, 361, 543. 

Pagin*,402. 
Pallium, 435. 
Palpare, Palma, 433, 1035, 

Palumbes, 535. 
Palus, 176. 
Pampinus, 1026. 
Pandus, 405. 
Papilla, 561. 
Parcere, 679, 
Parens, 42, 
Parere, 400. 
Parsimonia, 704. 
Passer, 634, 680. 
Pater, 431, 502. 
Paucus, etc., 437, 545. 
Pecus, Peculium, 432. 
Pedere, 901. 
Pellere, 840. 
Pellis, 394, 435. 
Per, 450, 563. 
Pera, 905, 682. 
Perna, 300, 683. 
Persona, 729 a. 
Pes, 449. 
Pestis, 706. 
Petere, 428. 
Petorritum, 518. 
Pila, Pilula, 395. 
Pileus, 435. 
Pinguis,562. 
Pinna, 439*. 
Placet, 714, 809. 
Planus, 442. 
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Plebs, 434. 
Plenus, 453. 
Plere, 439 a. 
Plicare, 442 0,447. 
Polluere, 391, 439. 
Populus, 434. 
Porcus, 415. 
Post, 1043. 
Precari, 542. 
Prehendere, 123. 
Pro, etc., 451. 
Proclivis, 1061. 
Promulgare, 391. 
Prunum, 740. 
Pugil, Pugnare, 438,1026. 
Pulcer, 23. 
Pulex, 840. 
Pullus, 445, 523. 
Pulvis, 454. 
Pungere, 1026. 

Qusrere, 681, 683 a. 
Qualis, 349, 485. 
Quando, 343. 
Quatere, 607, 668. 
Quern, 348. 
Queo, 1024. 
Queri, 267, 664 o. 
Quinque, 866. 
Quis, 347. 
Quod, Quid, 342. 

Radix, 181. 
Rapere, 287, 465, 733. 
Rastrum, 722. 
Regere, 370, 372, 1030. 
Regere in Porrigere, 370. 
Remus, 732. 
Repere, 274, 650. 
Rogare, 542, 1059. 
Ruber, Rufus, 570. 
Ruga, 611. 

Rumen, Ruminare, 371. 
Rumor, 359, 931. 

Sacculus, 182. 
Sacer, 639. 
Sagaris, 1032. 
Sagitta, 193. 
Sal, 184. 
Salvus, 1008. 
Sanus, 200. 
Sarpere, 1026. 
Satis, Satur, 183, 514. 
Satus (serere), 198. 
Scamnum, Scandere, 

Seandula, 1015. 
Scapula, Scalae, 1015. 
Scefus, 189, 1053. 
Scindere, Scintilla, 1015. 



Scobae, 539. 

Screare, 383. 

Scribere, 540, 578, 664, 

1031. 
Scrobs, 658. 
Sculpere, 1031. 
Secare, 1032. 
Secere, Sector, Sectio,1016 f 
Segnis, 185 a. 
Semel, 199, 229, 985. 
Semper, 199, 985. 
Senex, 188. 
Sentina,6876. 
Septem, 466. 
Sequi, 1016. 
Serere, 758. 
-serere, 1016. 
Serpere, 650. 
Serum, 638. 
Seta, 705. 
Sevisse, 198. 
Sex, 194, 1002. 
Sic, 897. 
Signum, 701. 
SiHqua, 642. 
Silva, 660. 

Similis, 185, 349, 662. 
Simul, 185, 229, 662. 
Singuli, 199. 
Socer, Socrus, 639. 
Sol, 383, 1047. 
Sollus, 639, 1008. 
Solvere, 670, 842. 



Sonus, 638, 687 o, 1016. 
Sorbere, 906. 
Soror, 633. 
Spatula, 1015. 
Spirare,654fl, 1054. 
Splendere, 648. 
Spolium, 648. 
Sponda, 1026. 
Spuere, 202, 638. 
Spuma, 202, 536,638, 656. 
Stannum, 700. 
Stare, 203. 
Statim, 203, 229. 
Stella, 204. 
Sterilis, 1006. 
Sternere, 206. 
Sternutare, 638. 
Stdmulare, 878. 
Stirps, 203. 
Strenuus, 844. 
Stria, 843. 
Strobilus, 1026. 
Stupere, 203. 
Sturnus, 680. 
Suavis, 208, 697. 
Succus, 553, 638. 



Sudare, 621, 639, 515. 
Sulcus, 207, 638, 691. 
Sus, 197. 

Tacere, 644. 

Tasda, 884, 1025. 

Talis, 349, 4S5. 

Tardus, 554. 

Taurus, 687. 

Taxus, 57. 

Tegere, 486, 637, 652, 

1039. 
Templum,Tempe«tas t 474, 
Tendere, 737. 
Tenuis, 488, 560. 
Tergere, 478. 
Terminus, 739. 
Terra, 1019. 
Tertius, 998, 
Testa, Testis, 706. 
Tingere, 479. 
Tinnire, Tintinare, 210. 
Titillare, 609. 
Titubare, 887. 
Tolerare, Tolkro, 489. 
Tonare, 493, 835 a. 
Topper, 468. 
-tor, 626. 
Tornus, Torquere, 610, 

1026. 
Torpere, 101. 
Torrere, 478, 1006. 
Toxicum, 57. 
Trabs,498. 
Trahere, 476, 831. 
Tranquillus, 259, 346. 
Tremere, Trepidus, 391. 
Tres, 491, 998. 
Tritavus, 998. 
Triturare, 492. 
Truncus, 498. 
Tu,699. 
Tunc, 487. 
Tundere, 572, 885. 
Turbare, 688, 735. 
Turbo, 610, 1026. 
Turdus, 680, 723. 
Turma,734. 
GPurris, 214. 
Tus, 582. 
-tus, 907. 
Tussis, 590. 

V,270. 

Vacillare, 218, 374, 695, 

879. 
Vadere, 617, 449, 889. 
Vie, 240. 
Valere, 1008. 
Vanus, 259, 335 o. 
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Vanesoere, 336 a. 
VannuB, 237. 
Vapor, 259, 745. 
Varius,422. 
Vas, Vadis, 227. 
Vastare, 341. 
Vates, 517. 
Vber, 574. 
Vbi,258. 
Vdus,891. 
Vehere, 759 a. 
Vehiculum, 376. 
Velle, 233, 566. 
Vellere,554. 
Vellus, 443. 
Venari, 311. 
Venire, 270. 
Venter, 259, 315, 576, 81 
Ventus, 235, 891. 
Venus,315. 
Verberare, 354, 409 a. 
Verbum, 577. 
Vereri,243. 
Vermis, 244. 
Verrere,638,907. 
Verres, 415. 
Verruca, 224. 



Versus, 223. 
Vertere, 222, 336, 1026. 
Vera, 336. 
Vesci, 70*. 
Vespa, 225, 725. 
Vesper, 575, 1056. 
Vestigium, 681. 
Vestis, 635, 724. 
Via, 375, 847. 
Vibrare, 695. 
Vicus, 1024, 231, 727. 
Videre, 517. 
Viduus, 232. 
Vigere, 1024. 
Vigilare, 377, 1024. 
Viginti, 888. 
Vifius, 241. 
Vincere, 234. 
Vincire, 409. 
Vinum, 236. 
Virere, 1049. 
Virga, 409 a, 541, 1049. 
Virgilius, 242. 
Virgo, 1049. 
Vis, 1024. 
Viscera, 704, 745. 
Visire, 446. 



Vitex, 239. 

Vituperare, 238. 

Viverra, 636. 

Vivus, 335, 1005, 1024. 

Vlmus, 114. 

Vena, 109. 

Vmbo, 1026. 

Vncus, 357, 1026. 

Vnda, 891. 

Vnde, 258, 345. 

Vndecim, 617. 

Vnguis, 838. 

Vnquam, 258. 

Vnus, 172. 

Volare, 444, 

Volvere, 220, 340. 

Vomere,683&. 

Vox, 230. 

Vrbs, 272, 1026. 

Vrsus, 704. 

Vt,258. 

Vter (whether), 258, 344, 

976. 
Vter (bag), 892. 
Vulgus,448. 
Vultus, 245 a. 
Vulva, 394. 
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A copulative, 261, 085. 
— intensive, 520. 
ayaBos, 608. 
ayycXor, 1031. 
ayyosp ayyovpov, ayyXi- 

$€t, 1026. 
dyior, 150. 

ayKiarpoVf 357, 1036. 
ayicvXi?, ayxov, 1026. 
aym/pa, 1026. 
aypos, 356. 
oi«, 112, 383, 1024. 
cupa, 383. 
aur$€a6at, 383. 
m(j)vibio9 } atyjra, 383. 
aiuy, 112, 383, 1024. 
axovciv, 276. 
am/Aof, 168. 
aXycii', 77. 
aXfi7, (ikiiivoft 1052. 
ak€i<p€iv, 1012. 
aXeierpvo>y, 258. 
aXivdacrftu, 258. 
aXXor, 110. 
<*Xf, dXc*, 184. 
aX<ro9, 660. 
dXwy, 1051. 
4/ia, 261, 980, seqq. 
apfipoTos, 215. 
afifi&u, 1025. 

apL€L^€LV f 864. 

aprfxa, 418. 
avayKTjy 605. 
avcpoSf 171. 
airi, 78. 
diraf , 979. 
otto, 463 a. 
aTTopvTT(cr6ai y 902. 
airpoTipaoTos, 1026. 
apyos, apyvpos, 1030, 

1048. 
apovy, 105, 1031. 
d/wTofc!*, 287, 732. 
dpfrq, 1031. 

a<TKT)$T]S, 186. 

acrrr)p f 204. 



oorpayaXoff, 74 
aoTpairn, 204, 
oorv, 1024. 
tur<t>apayos f .423. 
avXa£, 691. 
auXof, pipe, 292. 
av(av€iv f 364. 
qirrapf 1043. 
a(f>pos, 120. 
a^of, 76. 
axvpop, 358. 

Badtfw, 449, 889. 
/Sador, 419, 557, 862. 
/SaXayciov, 616. 
j3ava, 518. 
fiairrnv, 559. 
/Sarpavor, 452. 
/3c?;, S&, 1024. 
/Wor, 862. 
/3i7fe 524, 654. 
/St/Spao-Kcip, 423. 
/3ior, 21, 1024. 
/3Xi7x<w> 697. 
/3Xitt«i>, 753. 
/3o0po*. 419. 
jSopa, 406. 
/SouXotAm, 233. 
/Sow, 526. 
(Zpabvs, 554. 
/Sptftii', 554. 
/3poyxo*, 423. 
fiporog, 752. 
PpvK€iv, 423. 
f}pvx<HT0at f 359. 
fip»fiaaBatt 359. 
/3ucrcrof, 657, 862. 

Tafa, 630. 
^yaXa, 1012, 1017. 
yaKrjvrj, 259. 
yaarrjpf 705. 
ycXay, 832. 
ycXctP, 1018. 
y€V€iov f ytit/f, 266. 
ycwav } y€vos, 30, 315, 



y*pam, 124, 273, 1050. 
ytp»v 9 1063. 
yci/£<r0ai, 268, 520. 
yiyvvxTKWy 314. 
yXvtf>£iv, 1031. 
yXaxrcra, 323 a, 1017. 
yvaBos 9 266. 
yvafavr, 328. 
yoyyuXor, 1026. 
yopjipos f 1026. 
yow, 318. 

ypa^civ, 540, 644, 1031. 
ypaortr, 275. 
ywi7, 834. 
yvpor, 281, 836. 
yaiaa, 130. 

Aaijp, 612. 
daicpv, 30, 483, 613. 
bapa&iv, 481. 
bap6av€iv f 101. 
So*, 884, 1025. 
det/cia^ac, 496, 701. 
dcica, 484. 
dcXroff, 554. 
de\(f)vtj 554. 
bepciv, 495. 
bcvbpov, 495. 
dcfia, 496. 
fcpKcaBai, 30. 

&CV€tVf 103. 
d€(j)€lV, 755. 

dcxccr^ai, 480, 899. 
dtdac-Kcif, 482. 
digamma, 381 to 388. 
d«p0€pa, 755, 1057. 
bvtrf>as> 474. 
doxeiy, 881. 
dopv, 498. 
bparnaOaif 1026. 
apeTTCiv, 797, 1026. 
dvo, 500. 

duO-7Tf/X(/)fXof, 1026. 

dtt>dc«ea, 622. 
Eyyw, 1026. 
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eyw, 366. 

€&€IV, 108. 

tbva, 227. 
ct&€vcu, 383, 617. 
cmcciv, 383. 
cucoai, 383, 888. 
earcip, 1015. 
cipciVf 1015. 
cir, 126. 
*fc, 172. . 
cicacrror, 977. 

€KCLTOV, 870. 
C1CCI, €Kf *!*>£, 355. 

cXaiov, 79, 170, 1012. 
ck&nrmp, 137. 
cXa</>off, 840. 
ckeuf>posj 55L 
cXevVepog, 820 a. 
cX0eii>, 258, 820 a. 
ikura-eiv, 220. 
tp&pvo»,dO. 
ctuiv, 221, 688 6. 
e*, 126. 
eVa, 172. 
M«ca, 617. . 
iwwaif 724. 
€VT€pov f 126. 
c'£, 104, 720. 
€£a«f)wjs, 383. 
€irtKrfa-fiav f ' 705. 
coira, 466. ** 
fpyov, 242* 
Ep*/3oy, 1007. 

fp€UC€lV, 383. 

€pl7TT€lV, 258, 780. 
*p€o-0ai, 383. 

€P€<T(T€IP, 109. 
Cp€Tp.€lV f 732. 

cpevyco-Om, 371, 883* 
fyicor, 1026. 

€p7TClP, 650. 

epi/fyo*, 570, 383. 
epwdior, 273, 1059. 
ccr%, 724. 
ecT0i«i>, 108, 705. 
ccrdXoy, 710. 
ccT7r€pa, 1056. 
cri, 353. 
cimdc, 883. 

Zi;t«i>, 645. 
{vyo*-, 878. 

'Haw, 697. 

T)€plO£, 1007. 



jJXio*, 383. 

eappuv, 471a. 
Bapptiv, 470. ~ 
deXtcr, 566. 
Gcpaimv, 644. 
Gcpuos, 565. 
%, 473, 558. 
Qiyyapctp, 497. 
0oXo*, 612. 
6opv$€i V , 688, 735. 
Bpovos, Qpyvos, 498. 
$uya.TTjp 9 471. 
&/«*, 582. . 
A/po*, 582, 554 
du/xz, 475, 544. 
0»po£ 612. 

Ia<r&u, 30. 
idciv, 617. 
tdtciv, 515. 
tdiof, 383. 
i c apa)ff, 383, 515. 
iewu, 852 a. 
IpaaffXrjy 705. 
ipxpos, 1025. 

ITTJ/Of, 464. 

Ipi*, 113, 383, 1016. 
Ipoff, pr. n., 118, 388. 
4<r&,706. 
la-fiev, 705. 
loravat, 203. 
irea, 239, 728. 

KaOapos, 708, 1002. 

KCll€tV, KCLVO-CU.) 383. 

#caXa/xo? r 292. 
AcaXftv, 85. 
koXo*, 1008. 
#caXv£, 291. 

/taXwrrciiyKaXv/Sty, 291. 
KaflTTTCtP, 87, 1026. 

KcwBapos, 863, 1026. 
Kai^Xioff, 1026. 
#cav0os, 130, 684. 
KawafiiSf 301. 
#ca7ri/Xor, 90, 864 
KanvoSf 259. 
Kairrcut) 278 a. 
icapa, 296, 98, 755. 
icapafioSf 97. 
Kapbia, 299. 
KapnoSf 1026. 
Kapd>os f Kap$€iv f 1006; 



Kfaf«v, 1015. 

kcipos, 355. 

iectpciy, 663, 1032, 89, 

Keur&u, 259. 
fecXaiyof , 635. 
xcXevdo?, 320 a. 
jccXXcti', 259. 
iceXv^o?, 291. 
K€PoSy Kcvca>p, 259, 315. 
835 a, 1026. 

k€VT€lV, 867. 

Ktpapos, 1026. 
Kfpa*, 307. 
Kcpfcpos, 1010. 
Kennel*, 30, 302, 

510. 
*c€^oXj7, 296, 867. 

KTJ7TOS, 263. 

«;/>, 299. 
iccyjcXidtff, 877. 
kikvs, 1024. 
KipKos, 339. 
icXcuctv, xXavo-ai, 383. 
kKcuip, 833. 
icXcm-civ, 321. 
Kkifiavos, 325. 
kXi^, 94, 45a 
*Ximfip, 828, 106L 
kKvcip, 30, 324 
kXoQciv, 262. 
KPairrcw, 328. 
ifwai?, 330. 
icoiXor, 1026. 
KoipoSf 261. 

KOKKvg, 100. 

KoXXo, 1021, 1044 
jeoXotof, Kokao 8 5. 

KoXoKVpBtSf 1026. 
KoXaprjf 1028. 
jropdvXoff, 132, 331, 295, 

1026. 
*owa«, 332. 
koppcip, 129, 314 

K07rT€lP f 91. 

icopagf 99. 
Kopcip, 696. 
go/*?, 282, 92. 

KOpi><f)TJ, 98. 
KOpVO-TTJS, 705. 

Kovpt£, 290. 
Koa-KtPOPf 699, 916. 

-JCOCTiCH, 912. 

Kpafciv, 99. 
Kpapfios, 1006. 
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tpaviop, 296. 
Kpaorts, 275. 
Kpara, 856. 
Kp€as, 89. 

KpTjyVOg, 506. 

Kpivciv, 338, 877. 
icpios, 307. 
kt«s, 924. 
Kvfir), Kvf$€pvav, 296. 
Kvfiurravy 296, 1026* 
kvkXo*, 281, 898. 
kwcw*, 278, 694, 1048. 
kv\i€lp. 220, 340, 915, 

1051. 
Kvpfiaxos, 1026. 
Kvpfaov, 865, 1026. 

JOHTcXXoi', 866. 
icva-at, 131, 317. 
KvaOoSy KVOTIS, 705. 

icvttw, 310, 1048. 
*cci>Xveu>, 30. 
«a>w, 532, 1026. 
raws-, 1025. 
KGwcoyjr, 284. 

Aayapos, 873. 
Xayaw, (flfcnk), 873, 
Xa6W, 321, 603. 
\auca£av, 840. 
\<upao-o-€iv 9 1017. 
Xator, 136. 
\apSav€iv 9 1085, 826, 

618, 548. 
\ap.7T€ip, 321. 
XaftTny, 673. 
\apdavciv. 142. 
Xa£, 258, 300. 
\airapr), 873. 
Xa7TT«i/, 1017, 134 
\a(j)V(r(r€tv, 1017. 
Xaxcty, 604 a. 
Xaoff, 853. 
Xav/tai/tq, 1017. 
Xryetv, Xey€o-#at, 867> 

549, 1017, 140. 
Xey«v, gather, 1035, 

518. 
\ei7teiv, 462. 
X«x«", 30, 871, 1017, 

139. 
\ciras, 291. 
XcTmy, 258. 291. 
\nrros, 291. 
Xcvjco* 322. 
Xevo-o-etv, 258, 322. 



Xi^fti;, 258. 
\iypvs, 322, 410. 
Xi6V, 544 
Xiiro, 1012. 
XojSo*, 461a. 
Xoyyafetv, 189 a. 
Xovcip, 121. 
Xvyfior, 322. 
Xv«v, 670, 842. 
XvKiotf 322. 
Xv^wf, 322. 

Maiv€iv, 511. . 
pxLvOaveiVy 874 
papyapiTTjff 144 
pap7rT€iv, 1026, 
parrip, 158. 
/xaxeotfa4,74^ 
p.€ya\a, p€t(w, 251, 19, 

/tcft/, hi, 854 
jxctoW, 620. 
fxcXdctv, 147. 
/xcXi, 618. 
/xccro*, 151, 717* 
/xera, ftcra£v f 151, 

612. 
fiTjfatrQatp 874 
1x171/17, /ityp, 166* 
urjTTjp, 168* 

fUp.VT](TK€lV ) 153. 

puvwda, 154 
fjiicryeiv, 836, 858. 
/ucroV, 716, 904 

pLOi\OSy 676. 

pokvvciv, 439. 
/iop/ia>, 1045. 
floppy 731. 
/xveXoff, 902. 
fxvia, 718, 835. 
/xvXi7, 29, 146. 
/xvp/«?£, 1046. 
fxvpov, fivppa, fivp€<ruaif 

674 
fiwKog, 155. 

N«K, 165. 
veoma, 719. 
v€<f>os, 474. 
vrjo-ira, 258, 278. 
vicpciv, 677. 
povf, 319 a. 
iw, 167. 
wo?, 868. 
vu£, 369. 



&700*, 592, 667, 1006? 

1038. 
£vX<w, 660. . 
fw,662. 
|v*or, 261. 
fvpav, 663. 

'O, $, ro, 494 

o/3cXor, 313. . 

oviccfr, 1026. 

odour, 886, 925. 

odwty, 926. 

oivfiv, 178, 652. 

018a, 383. 

oiko*, 281, 804,888, 737. 

oivos, 236, 388. 

otf, 115. 

oitrvrj, 383, 728. 

oiccXXt ip, 269. 

oXiyoff, 137, 604 

SKos, 125, 100a 

onfipos, 891. 

6>iov, 261. 

opQakos, 1026i 

ofujbq, 859. 

owyw, 30, 163, 827. 

ow(, 838. 

O7ri<ro», 1048. 

OTTOS', 553. 
onapa, 1043. 
ofvs> 83. 
opeycip, 370. 
opvmip, 268, 1081. 
op<f>prj, 1007. 
opxcurOaif 1026. 
o/>x*s> 1026. 
6?, 347, 348. 
ocro-a, 706. 
oo-cre, 544, 706. 
ocrcrco-tfai, 706. 
ov6ty, 516, 891. 
ovXos, 443. 
o<f>6akfios, 363. 
oifipvs, 425. 
°* (eye), 363. 



of (vox), 1016. 

Hapa, 450. 
Tras, 520. 
7raT€tp, 449. 
Trarrjp, 431, 602. 
rravciv, 259. 
travpos, 437, 545. 
naxysf 662, 600. 
TTcXayor, 121. 
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irtXtJcw, 408. 

etc., 535. 
mX-rrj, 435. 

1t€PT€, 866. 

n€iro<r$€, 705. 

irepav, 429. 

ncpbetv, 430. 

tt W ,403. 

mjpiov, Tnjvi{ap, 682. 

fn/pa, 005. 

mirpa<TK€iv, 30. 

irXafc ttXcikov?, 442, 601. 

irXcu>, 121, 850. 

ifXcKciv, 442 a, 447. 

irXeor, 453. 

irXi^o*, 434. 

irXiypiyy, 453. 

fr\rj(Tfiotnj f 705. 

irXj7(r<rciv, 671, 1036. 

frXurror&u, 840. 

irXoicafiof, 447. 

irXow, 447. 

irkvp€tv f 121. 

jrmv, 1042. 

iro0€P, 345. 

TroXor, iroXcveiv, 395. 

irokvs, 434, 448. 

tropin}, 533. 

nopos, 429. 

iroppcuy 451. 

9rore, 890. 

*row, 449, 506. 

Hpuifios, 426, 

irpiaaBai, 30. 

irpiv, 451. 

wpo, 451. 

in-cpir, 504, 849. 

nr^pva, 300, 683 a. 

flrepoy, 503. 

1FTV€lV f 683. 

nvOurjv, 419. 
m/Kvof, 562. 
irvvda»€<r0ai f 440, 
irvfe 1026. 
irv£or, 420. 
irvp, 427, 441, 456. 
TrvpyoSf 417. 
irvp€To?y 436. 
irvpor, 406. 
irvppos, 426. 
*ra>Xo*, 445, 523. 

•Paaior, 179 a. 513. 
£a«*ii>, 179, 841. 



paicoc, 178. 
prjywvatf 598. 
/W, 180, 1006. 
pvaa-os, pvriSy 611, 893, 

Zatpciy, 638, 907. 
o-okkos, 182. 
craXcvccy, 184. 
<raTT€iv, 844a. 
cr€(€(v, 842a. 
crcXar, <rt\r)VTj f 657, 

1018. 
<rcX/Aa, 612. 
crtaXor, 30. 
o-cror, 702. 

crxaXipor, <rKoXioff, 1053. 
o-KappoSf 1026. 
<rKavda\rj0pov, 1015. 
VKairruv, 537. 
cr/caroff (<rica>p), 192. 
<TKad>T], <rKa<f>os f 191, 

o-Kcdaaai, 187. 
a-Kikos, 1015. 
<r*fi;<K,189a. 
crm7M7, 195, 1029. 
<neia, 1029. 
cncw^r, 661. 
o-KoXoyfr, 1015. 
(TKvfyos, 1026. 
o-KaynT€iv, 188. 
<riea»p, 190. 
<rpvY€tv, 196. 
<77ra% 637. 
<T7ray, 848. 
airavioSf 1015. 
tnr€v&€ip f 1016. 
inrtpxew) 758 a. 
cnrcvdav, 201. 
(nrivOrip, 1015. 
ainvosy 656. 
tnroyyos, 638. 
cnrovovXoff, 1015. 
orair, 653. 
crra^us, 648. 
crrcvciy, 486, 637, 652, 

1039. 
(n-cipa, 667, 1006. 
oT€tx«^ 372 a. 

OTCPCIV, 493. 
OTC<j>(tV, 518. 

crnjvai, 203. 
oTiftapos, 203. 
OTifeti/, 205. 
arparoSf 664. 



(rrp€(fHn>, 74, 692, 13, 

1026. 
orpoyyvXop, 74, 390, 

692, 1026. 
arpofjifioSf 390. 
(rrpovBos, 680. 
(rrpwwwai, 206. 
OTV€<r0at, 203. 
en/, 699. 
oi/ieoi', 1055. 
<rw, 662. 
crvr, 197. 
<r<l>cupa, 69. 
cr^iyv, 1015. 
crfof , 725. 
oxf)ov&v\os t 1015. 
cr^vpov, 69, 30. 
a X € ^ r i} 1015. 
crxtfpiv, 1015. 
crgU'daXa/iOf, 1015. 

TaXaivov, 489, 915. 

raXaff, 489. 

Topavvdv, 735, 688. 

to^ij, 1026. 

ravpos, 687. 

rryyciv, 103, 479. 

T€ipta, 685. 

Tcipeiv, 211. 

rci^o*, 689. 

rcicciv, tiktch>, 1039,579. 

T€Kp<Dp, TCKpijpiOU, 212, 

496. 
reXa/tair, 942. 
rcXetv, 472. 
reXiy, 213, 472. 
Tefwri7, 589. 
r€pr)ba>Vy 938. 
rcppoDU, 739. 
T€pcraiv€iv, 478. 
Terayttv, 373, 480. 
rrratrBrjUf 705. 
T€rrapes t 851. 
rtjyavoPf 686. 
tijkc «/, 686. 
Tun-civ, 579. 
rtXXeiy, 554. 
TtpdaXcor, 884. 
nrft;, 209, 661, 608. 
rXtywu, 489. 
to, 485. 

ToXfJLOV, 489. 
To£oV, 67. 
TOpVOgy 610. 

Topvmj, 610. 



-Toy, 917, 920. 
rpcis, 491. 

Tp€7TCtP, 610. 

rpipctv, 211. 

TpiTOSy TptTOTOS, 998. 

Tpvg , 477. 

tv, 490. 

Tv/i/3o*, 859, 1026. 
rvfiiravov, 885. 
twt* *?, 885. 
rvpats, 214 
to)?, 494. 

^Y/3o*, 257, 869. 
vbo&p, vciv, 891. 
v\rj, 660. 
17x171/, 195. 
imvos, 880. 
£(£77, v(j)aiv€ivj 226. 

*Xfy«v, 410, 711, 322. 

<f}\*V€tV, 410. 

<j)\vKTOiva, 411. 
<f>ovos f 396. 
<j)pa£c<r6ai, 177. 
cf)f*a<T<T€iv, 649. 
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<f>parpia, 501. 
(j)pi(r<r€iv, 519, 530. 
<Ppovdv, 177. 
<f>pvyciv, 452. 

(ppVVT), <f>pVPlYOSt 452. 

(favvai, <f>v€iv, 399, 30. 
^»M7, 638 a, 687a, 1016. 

Xaipeiv, see x a <* K€lv * 
X«/>f«/, 312, 641. 
Xa«Ti;, 705. 

xaXa*, 670, 842, 1022. 
XaX/Saioy, 256. 
XaA«roff, 277. 
Xapftavciv, 1026. 
Xaor, 317, 351. 
Xapaf, 1031. 
Xapaao-eiv, 664, 1031. 
Xa<r*«*, 278a, 317, 351, 

1046. 
X«v, 852, 280. 
X«p, 279, 257, 1026. 
\€ip<ov, 350. 
X€X(da>v, 693. 
xcparor, 592, 667, 1006, 

1033, 1019. 
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X17X17, 326. 

Xiyv, 278. 

X^pa, 641, 667, 1006, 

1019. 
rfes, 362. 
X*t»v, 258. 
X7H93. 
xXcvi/, 832. 
X^&post 277. 
Xoipos, 288. 
X0X17, y oXos> 277, 527, 

1022. 
X°pos, 641. 
Xoprosj 272. 
Xpviros, 729 a. 
XvtXoj/, 852. 
X<»Xo?, 294. 
Xa>pa, 592, 1006, 1033, 

667. 

¥ap, yjrapotf 680. 
\fn]\a<f>ai>, 433. 
f uXXa, 840. 

OXcw/, 109. 
©oi/, 361, 543. 
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